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SOME   SOCIALIST  AND   ANARCHIST  VIEWS   OF 
EDUCATION 

These  views  on  education  given  by  representative  social- 
ists and  anarchists  will  attract  attention,  largely  on  account 
of  their  novelty;  but  they  deserve  careful  consideration  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  utterances  of  prominent  and  able 
persons  representing  these  two  schools  of  thought.  There 
are  two  classes  of  anarchists:  the  anarchists  by  deed — the 
bomb-throwers,  who  think  that  the  present  civilization  should 
be  physically  destroyed  and  that  we  should  start  all  over 
again — and  the  philosophical  anarchists,  who  aim  to 
bring  about  a  new  order  of  society  through  education. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker  and  Dr  Gertrude  B.  Kelly,  who 
contribute  to  this  symposium,  belong  to  the  latter  school,  of 
which  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  most  prominent  representative 
in  this  country.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Liberty,  a 
small,  eight-page  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  his  views  and  the  general  discussion  of  questions  interest- 
ing to  anarchists.  He  also  publishes  a  number  of  works  on 
sociology,  including  a  large  work  of  his  own:  Instead  of  a 
hook:  by  a  man  too  busy  to  write  one.  Although  this  is,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  "a  fragmentary  exposition  of  philosophical 
anarchism  "  (so  termed  because  the  articles  have  been  culled 
from  his  newspaper),  it  is  probably  the  best  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  from  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  obtain  a 
general  view  of  this  subject.  An  authoritative  exposition 
of  philosophical  anarchy  is  found  in  Proudhon's  What  is  prop- 
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ertyf  or,  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  right  and  of  govern- 
tnent.     This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by 

Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Matchett  was  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party  at  the  last  national  election. 
He  is  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  from  early  youth  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  socialism.  For  years  he  has  held  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  mechanical  department  of  one  of  the 
large  telephone  corporations.  He  is  an  earnest  speaker 
whose  services  are  always  in  demand  in  a  political  campaign, 
and  represents  the  best  element  of  the  studious  and  thought- 
ful handicraftsman. 

Mr.  Lucien  Sanial  was  the  mayoralty  candidate  of  the  So- 
cialistic Labor  party  at  the  recent  municipal  election  in  New 
York  and  polled  about  fourteen  thousand  votes.  He  is  an 
educated  Frenchman,  who  early  became  interested  in  the 
teachings  of  August  Comte,  Karl  Marx,  and  other  radical 
writers  on  sociological  questions.  He  has  resided  in  this 
,countr^'  for  manv  years,  and,  at  one  time,  was  the  editor  of 
The  People,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  New  \ork,  the 
organ  of  the  socialists. 

Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  is  a  prominent  and  skillful  member 
of  her  profession.  She  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophical  anarchism,  though,  it  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  her  paper  printed  below,  she  is  not  as  radical  in 
lier  views  as  the  master-spirit,  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  like  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,  "  leads  all  the  rest."— Editor 

I 
By  Charles  H.  Matchett.  Socialist 

Candidate  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  1896 

It  seems  to  me  that  considerable  confusion  exists,  even  in 
the  minds  of  educated  people,  as  to  the  principles  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor  party  of  the  United  .States.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  at  the  outset  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  one 
great  fundamental  aim  of  the  Socialists— to  which  they  bend 
their  every  endeavor  and  which  they  always  keep  in  view— 
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is  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  industry,  in  which  the 
principle  of  co-operation  shall  be  applied  to  all  industrial 
enterprises.     They  believe  that,  through  the  perversion  of 
democracy  to  the  ends  of  plutocracy,  labor  is  robbed  of  the 
wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is  denied  the  means  of  self- 
•employment,  and,  by  compulsory  idleness  in  wage  slavery, 
is  even  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life.     The  one  object 
which  the  Socialists  have  in  mind  is  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  labor.     Under  a  socialistic  commonwealth   there 
would  be  various  changes  in  municipal  government  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  Socialists  believe  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  laboring  man.     Among  politicians  of  both  the  old 
parties  there  is  much  talk  of  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  such  city  franchises  as  it  has  heretofore  been  custom- 
ary to  grant  to  private  corporations.     The  Socialists  believe 
that,  while  such  municipalization,  under  middle-class  manage-- 
ment  and  on  the  middle-class  plan,  might  be  highly  profitable 
to  the  middle  class  and  its  political  agents,  it  could  be  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  wage-working  people.     It  might  even 
be  highly  profitable  to  the  corporations,  whose  plants  would 
no  doubt  be  bought  at  corruption  prices,  including  all  the 
water  in  their  stocks. 

The  great  fact  to  be  observed  in  the  present  industrial 
order  is  that  labor  is  a  commodity— a  thing  like  pig  iron,  or 
anything  else— to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  difference  between 
wage  slavery  and  chattel  slavery  seems  to  be  that  the  negro 
was  driven  upon  the  auction  block  with  a  cowhide  and  sold 
by  somebody  else,  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  the 
laborer  is  compelled  to  go  there  of  his  own  accord  through 
lack  of  industrial  opportunity.  It  is  this  system,  in  its  en- 
tirety, which  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  we  see  no  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it  under  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production. 
The  only  way  out  of  it  is  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative 
order  of  society;  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  collectivity 
the  whole  machinery  of  production.  Under  the  new  order 
of  things  enormous  changes  would  follow;  our  present  insti- 
tutions would  be  radically  remodeled,  or  entirelv  disappear. 
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On  the  subject  of  education  the  Socialistic  Labor  party 
declared  at  its  last  National  Convention,  held  in  Netv  York 
city,  July,  1896,  that,  under  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment the  "  School  education  of  all  children,  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  should  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible 
to  all  by  public  assistance  in  meals,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  when 
necessary."  As  things  are  now,  without  looking  forward  to 
what  should  be  done  under  socialism,  we  demand  that  the 
state  shall  educate  our  children,  and,  when  necessary,  care 
for  them  in  the  way  indicated,  and  not  make  the  system  a 
mockery,  as  it  is  now. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  public  schools 
and  some  other  municipal  services  in  illustration  of  the 
general  benefits  conferred  by  public  administration,  even 
under  the  capitalistic  system.  But  the  important  fact 
is  lost  sight  of  that  these  services  were  instituted  at 
a  time  when  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  the 
morality  of  political  parties,  and  the  responsibility  of  offi- 
cials to  their  constituents  were  very  dififerent  from  what  they 
now  are;  and  that,  with  the  development  of  capitalism  and  the 
growth  of  political  corruption,  they  have  shown  a  constant 
tendency  to  perversion  and  mismanagement. 

In  seeking  to  bring  about  the  new  order  of  society  the 
Socialist  (at  least  the  more  thoughtful  Socialist),  while  not 
attempting  to  go  into  specific  details  as  to  how  various  things 
shall  be  done,  knows  perfectly  well  (as  I  have  already  re- 
marked) that  vast  changes  must  take  place  from  the  present 
order  of  things.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  every  industrial 
system  is  the  foundation  of  a  political  system.  Each  mode 
of  government  has  been  based  on  the  economic  system  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  The  slave  system  required  a  certain 
particular  political  form  of  expression;  the  wage,  or  capi- 
talistic system,  requires  certain  other  forms.  Under  serf- 
dom there  was  a  political  order,  or  rule,  specially  adapted  to 
that  feature  of  society.  In  the  same  way  the  co-operative 
state  will  require  a  dififerent  political  order  from  that  which 
prevails  at  the  present  time.  This  new  political  order  will 
be  a  gradual  growth,  and  all  the  varied  arrangements  of  so- 
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ciety,  including  the  important  factor  of  education,  will  have 
to  conform  to  the  new  system  of  industry. 

I  have  stated  that  the  main  object  of  socialism  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  industrial  condition,  and  that  the 
details  of  the  new  order  of  society  are  matters  which  Social- 
ists care  very  little  about.  Their  critics  may  accuse  them  of 
being  vague  and  dreamy,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than 
would  be  a  traveler  who  makes  a  journey  to  London  with- 
out engaging  rooms  in  any  particular  hotel;  he  knows  per- 
fectly well,  beforehand,  that  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  at- 
tending to  that  incident  of  his  trip  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  Without  attempting  to  speak  for  other  Socialists  I 
would  say  that,  personally,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  general 
method  of  public  instruction  existing  at  the  present  time, 
except  that  there  is  not  enough  instruction  of  a  primary 
and  elementary  character.  It  occurs  to  the  Socialist  that, 
while  under  the  present  social  and  industrial  system,  the  peo- 
ple get,  it  is  true,  an  education  for  their  children,  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  seems  to  be  more  grudgingly  given  by  the  law- 
makers than  are  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  armories 
and  the  pay  of  militia  to  destroy  those  same  children  after 
they  shall  have  grown  old  enough  to  have  progressive  ideas 
on  the  new  order  of  society. 

The  Socialists  believe  in  what  is  called  "higher  education": 
that  is,  they  think  that  a  man  or  woman  should  secure  all 
the  education  possible,  through  public  provision  made 
for  the  same,  or  by  private  effort.  But,  as  municipal 
affairs  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  we  think  it 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  that  the  government  should 
provide  an  abundance  of  elementary  schools  before  it 
undertakes  to  furnish  advanced  courses  of  study  for  those 
who  care  to  follow  them.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  means  to 
provide  for  public  instruction,  it  should  not  certainly  affect 
the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of  the  common  schools 
where  our  children  are  taught  those  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
work  in  life.  The  high  schools,  as  they  are  now  established, 
seem  to  be  designed  for  the  childdren  of  the  well-to-do. 
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Poor  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  such 
schools;  when  the  children  become  old  enough,  and  their  liv- 
ing expenses  are  greater,  they  must  go  to  work  to  help  sup- 
port themselves — the  boys  especially,  who  must  make  a 
beginning  at  learning  some  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  languages  in  public  schools,  that 
should  be  purely  optional.  Certainly  no  pupil  should  be 
compelled  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  A 
knowledge  of  such  languages  may  be  very  useful  to  a  few 
persons  of  scholarly  habits;  it  would  certainly  be  of  no  value 
to  the  ordinary  man  compelled  to  make  his  living  in  the 
usual  course  of  life.  Horace  Greeley  was  once  speaking 
about  the  vast  amount  of  linguistic  knowledge  some  scholars 
professed,  seemingly  thinking  it  necessary  that  they  should 
have  the  gift  of  many  tongues  in  order  to  induce  the  door- 
keeper of  the  gates  of  learning  to  open  unto  them.  He  dryly 
remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  eat  a  quarter  section  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  drink  of  water. 

The  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  at  the  present 
time  is  practically  inoperative.  Under  the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth such  a  law,  I  think,  would  not  be  necessary. 
Then  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  leisure  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  Men  would  be  freed  from  the  continuous 
grind  of  work  to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  which  not 
only  occupies  the  bulk  of  their  time  but  so  wears  upon  them 
physically  that  they  lose  all  stimulus  for  intellectual  effort. 
Under  the  new  social  system,  with  less  work  there  would  be 
less  worry,  less  wear  and  tear.  The  mind  of  the  workingman, 
instead  of  being  fagged  out  as  it  is  now,  would  be  responsive 
to  all  educational  influences.  Under  such  an  enlightened 
spirit  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  compel  children  to  learn ; 
they  would  do  so  willingly. 

II 
By  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Anarchist 

Editor   of  IJberty 

The  Anarchists  do  not  believe  that  education  should  be 
furnished  to  children  by  the  state.     We  have  no  objection  to 
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philanthropic  efforts  in  that  direction, — people  voluntarily 
combining  together  for  such  a  purpose, — but  we  do  object 
to  public  schools  supported  by  compulsory  taxation. 

So  far  as  education  is  connected  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  general  intelligence  "  of  the  public,  the  Anarch- 
istic idea  is  that  the  most  intelligent  public  is  the  public  which 
is  educated  to  know  how  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  The  peo- 
ple may  always  be  trusted  to  find  out  the  means  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  they  desire.  To  be  worth  anything,  educa- 
tion must  come  as  the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private 
enterprise  always  furnishes  anything  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand, provided  the  demand  is  a  practicable  one. 

The  Anarchist  believes  that  education  does  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  direction  of  forming  the  morals  of  the  people.  It 
puts  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  criminally  in- 
clined, and  instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
inclinations  are  good.  Whoever  is  educated  has  power,  and 
that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or  for  good. 

As  to  what  education  a  child  shotild  have  the  answer  is, 
the  education  that  it  wants.  Anyone  who  feels  the  need  of 
higher  education  has  the  opportunity  to  strive  after  it  and 
find  the  means  of  getting  it.  Educational  enterprise  should 
be,  like  any  other,  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  offers  what  is 
wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  competitive  price;  those  who 
want  a  little  education  will  buy  a  little,  those  who  want  much 
will  buy  much. 

I  think  the  system  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
(which,  of  course,  I  object  to  the  state  supplying)  may  have 
a  better  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people  than  mere  book 
learning.  This  kind  of  education  fosters  the  habit  of  industry 
and  contributes  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter than  does  the  accretion  of  information;  it  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  personal  habits  and  conduct  of 
the  people  than  book  learning.  Perhaps  the  main  criticism 
that  I  would  make  against  the  public-school  system  is  that 
it  lays  down  one  programme  for  all;  it  fits  Procrustes  to  the 
bed  instead  of  the  bed  to  Procrustes.  As  to  whether  or  not 
children  are  compelled  to  study  too  hard,  it  may  be  said  that 
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any  child  studies  too  hard  who  studies  more  than  it  wants  to, 
I  claim  that  all  children,  by  nature,  like  to  study  if  they  are 
not  compelled  to.  A  child  begins  to  study  as  soon  as  it  opens 
its  eyes.  There  is  no  need  of  discipline  to  direct  the  mind 
of  the  child.  Let  the  child  follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it 
wants  to.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  youth  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  reading  novels,  to  the  exclusion  of  sound  literature. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  on  that  account.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  read  novels  he  had  to  learn  to  read.  He  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  be  able  to  read  because  he  saw  the  children 
around  him  reading,  and,  in  order  to  communicate  with  them 
and  have  feelings  in  common  with  them,  he  must  feel  a  de- 
sire to  learn  to  read.  He  would  be  an  abnormal  being  if  he 
did  not  manifest  such  a  desire.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
for  a  child  to  learn  his  A  B  Cs,  the  task  would  be  undertaken 
in  proportion  as  the  child  wants  the  results  that  come  from  it. 
When  children  see  other  children  enjoying  reading,  and  talk- 
ing about  it,  they  must  necessarily  desire  to  partake  in  the 
same  enjoyment  themselv^es. 

I  make  the  same  criticism  against  the  present  educational 
system  that  I  make  against  all  government  institutions:  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  incompetency,  carelessness,  over- 
drill,  too  much  regimentation,  too  little  spontaneity,  too  little 
recognition  of  individuality — everything  run  in  the  same 
mold. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  toward  the  child?  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Anarchist  is  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  rights 
and  duties  except  so  far  as  they  are  a  matter  of  contract;  and, 
as  there  can  be  no  contract  between  a  parent  and  an  unborn 
child,  and  as  a  mere  infant  is  incapable  of  making  a  contract, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  duty  to  an  unborn  child  or 
an  infant.  Until  they  are  able  to  assert  themselves,  until 
they  are  able  to  contract,  they  are  the  property  of  their 
creators  (I  mean,  of  course,  their  human  creators),  and  such 
creators  should  have  sole  control  of  them,  and  neither  the 
state  nor  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  step  in  between  the 
creator  and  his  property.  If  the  creator  sees  fit  not  to  give 
his  child  an  education,  that  is  his  business.     It  is  to  be  added, 
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however,  that  the  Anarchist  holds  that  the  motive  of  parental 
affection  is  all-sufficient  to  insure  the  care  of  children  by  their 
parents. 

The  only  ethical  teaching  that  the  Anarchist  believes  in,  for 
either  public  or  domestic  purposes,  is  the  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  equal  liberty.  The  child  is  more  amenable  than 
anybody  else  to  this  teaching  if  taken  in  hand  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  his  own  liberties  are  respected  by  his  parents;  if 
there  is  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  him;  if,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  allowed  to  do  it,  simply  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  and  if  no  com- 
pulsion is  exercised  upon  him  except  as  it  would  be  exercised 
upon  an  invasive  adult, — i.  e.,  if  the  compulsion  exercised 
upon  a  child  was  a  purely  defensive  compulsion  against  any 
invasive  act  which  the  child  was  going  to  commit, — the  child, 
then,  from  its  very  treatment,  would  acquire  an  idea  of  his 
own  liberties  and  of  the  liberties  of  others,  and  would  learn 
to  insist  upon  the  one  and  respect  the  other.  Such  ideas  are 
carried  out  by  all  Anarchistic  parents  who  understand  their 
own  ideas  and  have  themselves  sufficient  strength  of  char- 
acter to  live  up  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  all  children  are  naturally  disposed  to  take 
property  belonging  to  others.  A  child  should  be  early 
taught  the  idea  of  property.  He  should  be  given  something 
as  his  own,  and,  as  earh^  as  possible,  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
something  as  his  own,  and  then  care  should  be  taken  that 
his  enjoyment  of  that  property  should  never  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  same  care  taken  that  he  never  interferes  with 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  In  that  way  he 
would,  at  a  very  early  age,  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  individual,  of  his  earnings,  and  his  personal  property. 
And  that  idea  covers  all  there  is  in  ethics. 

Physiology,  the  Anarchist  would  teach  to  boys  and  girls 
under  the  same  conditions  that  he  would  teach  anything 
else:  if  they  wanted  to  learn.  The  Anarchist  would  probably 
inform  his  young  daughter  about  the  views  that  were  held 
about  virtue,  etc.,  by  the  majority  of  the  world,  present  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  matter,  and  allow  the  girl  to  come  to  a 
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decision  for  herself.  The  Anarchists  do  not  accept  the  usual 
views  and  prejudices  in  regard  to  so-called  virtue  in  women, 
but  they  consider  utterly  repugnant  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
when  they  are  made  the  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  whether 
it  is  done  legally,  under  the  name  of  marriage,  or  illegally. 

Ill 

By   Ll'CIEN  Sanial,  Socialist 
Candidate  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  1897 

The  Socialists  are  in  favor  of  the  state  giving  to  each  child 
all  the  education  that  the  physical  constitution  of  his  brain  en- 
ables him  to  receive;  the  idea  being  that  his  education  shall 
make  him  the  most  useful  possible  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Personally,  I  believe  in  a  most  extensive  system  of 
education ;  not  only  elementary  education,  but  the  fullest  pos- 
sible mental  development  according  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  child. 

My  criticism  of  the  present  capitalistic  system  of  govern- 
ment is  that  all  the  public  power,  especially  the  power  having 
control  of  educational  affairs,  is  used  by  the  capitalistic  class 
for  its  personal  ends.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  class  uses  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  to  develop  in  the  rising 
generation  its  own  economic  views.  It  does  not  consider 
the  actual  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  wage-working  class, 
and  keeps  as  many  of  the  children  of  that  class  in  as  low  a 
condition  of  intelligence  as  it  can.  I  will  give  a  practical 
example.  Take  arithmetic;  they  teach,  as  rules  of  arithmetic, 
transactions  concerning  stocks,  interest,  and  matters  of  that 
sort.  They  erect  into  principles  of  arithmetic  transactions 
which  are  merely  an  application  of  those  rules  to  the  capi- 
talistic order.  One  might  multiply  examples  of  this  kind. 
They  presume  to  dictate,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
what  the  coming  generation  shall  or  shall  not  know;  what  it 
shall  think  or  shall  not  think. 

Under  the  present  industrial  and  economic  conditions  there 
is  most  decidedly  a  need  for  compulsory  education.  If  we 
take  the  city  of  New  York  we  find  that  in  twelve  years,  from 
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1880  to  1892,  the  population  increased  six  hundred  thousand. 
Of  this  number  twenty  per  cent,  were  children,  according  to- 
the  census,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  The  in- 
crease of  school  attendance  should  therefore  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was- 
less  than  thirty  thousand;  thus  leaving  ninety  thousand  chil- 
dren without  any  education  whatever.  And  this  in  addition 
to  all  the  ignorance  that  had  already  been  manufactured  un- 
der the  present  method  of  government. 

There  is  an  important  consideration  to  be  added  to  this  re- 
mark. It  will  be  said  that  we  have  a  compulsory  education 
law.  That  is  true,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  ruling  powers  have  systematically  neglected  to- 
provide  school  accommodations,  in  order  to  save  money  for 
the  taxpayers.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  money  is 
always  found  in  plenty,  and  readily  spent,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  making  free  parks,  speedways,  and  other  improve- 
ments, which  the  public  officials  represent  as  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  but  which,  in  reality,  benefit  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  the  owners  of  property  along  the  lines  of 
those  improvements. 

The  Socialists,  of  course,  would  tax  to  the  utmost  for  the 
purpose  of  public  education,  and  for  the  initiation  of  other 
municipal  measures  through  which  children  could  be  raised 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  vicious  contaminations  of  the 
present  tenement-house  system. 

While,  first  of  all,  we  should  provide  for  primary  education, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  every  child 
the  highest  education  which  its  natural  intellectual  aptitudes 
permit  him  to  receive.  Therefore,  dealing  with  the  practical 
question,  I  would  first  provide  for  compulsory  primary-  and 
grammar-school  education,  and  then  give  the  children  that 
had  shown  superior  ability  a  free  education  in  the  higher 
grades  of  science.  One  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  compul- 
sory education  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren growing  out  of  the  present  economic  condition.  I 
would  have  the  municipalities  provide  free  meals  for  poor 
children,  as  is  done  in  Germany;  free  clothing,  if  necessary,. 
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and  even  free  lodgings  if  the  condition  of  the  parents  were 
5uch  as  to  make  that  advisable. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  general  indiscriminate  teaching  of 
languages  and  science.  Socialists  believe  in  paying  special 
attention  to  the  organization  of  society  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  aptitudes  of  each  individual  member.  In  educational 
matters,  for  instance,  there  are  children  that  develop  great 
ability  in  mathematics,  while  they  may  take  no  interest  in  the 
ordinary  principles  of  philology.  The  Socialist  believes  that 
it  is  an  absurd  system  that  would  enforce  the  study  of  the 
different  branches  of  learning  upon  all  children  alike,  as  is 
done  under  the  present  educational  system. 

As  to  the  matter  of  manual  training,  I  believe  in  the  general 
education  of  the  hand  and  in  the  development  of  the  artisan 
spirit,  but  not  in  the  teaching  of  particular  handicrafts.  Hav- 
ing learned  the  use  of  primary  tools  and  the  fundamental 
principles  common  to  all  the  trades  which  find  their  special 
application  in  industrial  society,  the  child,  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  can  select  the  occupation  which  suits  him  best; 
whereas,  he  might  dislike  a  vocation  that  had  been  practi- 
cally forced  upon  him  by  his  early  training  in  a  special  trade. 

I  dare  say  that,  under  a  purely  Socialistic  administration, 
•education  would  be  conducted  quite  differently  from  what  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  ask 
the  Socialist  definitely  what  that  plan  would  be.  Socialism 
is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  march  and  tendencies 
of  society.  From  what  can  properly  be  criticised  in  the  pres- 
ent order,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  changes  would  be  introduced 
according  to  the  needs  of  an  intelligent  commonwealth. 
When  capitalism  supplanted  feudalism  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  middle  class,  which  had  possessed  itself  of 
the  public  powers,  marked  out  the  lines  along  which  govern- 
ment should  move.  And  this  class  went  on  legislating  and 
instituting  according  to  its  needs.  So,  of  course,  it  would  be 
with  Socialism,  when  once  the  fundamental  principle  of  uni- 
versal co-operation  had  been  adopted. 
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IV 

By  Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly,  Anarchist 

Under  present  conditions  I  do  not  see  how  an  Anarchist 
can  help  believing  in  the  necessity  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Not  until  the  present  economic  conditions  are 
changed  can  we  expect  freedom  in  education.  When 
the  one  great  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  settled,  such  minor  questions 
as  compulsory  education,  compulsory  factory  laws,  etc.^ 
will  settle  themselves.  The  one  great  complaint  of  the  An- 
archist against  society  is  the  iniquity  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth;  he  believes  that  all  laborers  should  receive  more 
(much  more)  pay  for  their  work  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time.  How  is  wealth  to  be  distributed  more  equally?  Sim- 
ply by  taking  away  from  the  enormously  rich  the  special 
privileges  by  which,  under  a  false  system  of  government  sup- 
ported by  an  equally  false  system  of  jurisprudence,  they  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  their  vast  fortunes.  No  one  would 
seriously  venture  to  say  that  the  Carnegies,  the  Astors,  the 
Armours,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Pratts,  and  the  Pullmans  really 
earned  the  riches  they  possess.  The  Anarchist  would  forever 
remove  the  opportunities  by  which  these  men  have  been  able 
to  make  such  exceptional  fortunes.  Then  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  Mr.  Carnegie  to  give  libraries,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
to  build  hospitals,  or  Mr.  Armour  to  found  a  college,  because 
the  wealth  which  these  millionaires  might  have  had  would  be 
divided  among  the  people,  all  of  whom  would  receive  higher 
pay  for  their  work,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to 
attend  to  such  enterprises  themselves.  The  modern  method 
of  the  rich  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  robber  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  that  time  the  robber  barons  took  all  they 
could  get  from  the  common  people  who  were  in  their  power, 
and  then  handed  back  to  them  something  for  schools, 
churches,  and  the  support  of  the  poor. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Anarchist  does  not  attack 
the  schools  or  the  churches.  His  principal  concern  is  to 
change  the  whole  economic  system.     It  would  be  a  great 
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mistake  to  take  away  the  schools,  the  libraries,  and  the 
churches  as  they  exist  under  the  present  system,  because  it  is 
only  through  the  existence  of  the  libraries  and  the  schools 
that  most  of  the  people  can  get  any  education  at  all. 

In  the  mad  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  people  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  be  able  to  train  their 
children  themselves,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to  decide 
who  is  to  train  them.  How  can  men  who  earn  a  dollar  or 
two,  or  even  three  dollars  a  day,  have  the  time  or  the  means 
to  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children?  Necessarily, 
therefore,  the  community,  to  protect  itself  in  securing  intelli- 
gent citizens,  must  enforce  a  compulsory  education  law. 
Though,  as  an  Anarchist,  I  desire  a  radical  change  in  present 
social  conditions,  I  do  not  believe  the  public-school  system 
is  the  place  to  begin.  Manual  and  industrial  training, 
though  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are  useful 
under  the  present  system,  but  only  because  that  phase  of  edu- 
cation helps  to  mitigate,  somewhat,  the  evils  under  which  we 
suffer.  Such  compulsory  training  the  Anarchist  believes 
would  not  be  necessary  if  every  man  got  what  he  really 
earned. 

The  necessity  at  the  present  time  is  not  for  higher  educa- 
tion but  lower  education;  because,  practically,  all  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  open  to  anyone  who  chooses  to 
take  the  course  of  study  therein  prescribed.  There  are  plenty 
of  free  scholarships  in  all  the  leading  colleges — the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Yale,  Harvard.  But  free  scholar- 
ships are  useless  to  the  people  who  should  profit  by 
them;  poor  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
hoy  while  he  is  pursuing  such  a  course  of  education. 

Under  Anarchistic  conditions  parents  would  take  care  of 
the  education  of  children  themselves  as  the  rich  man  does  of 
his  children  now;  he  sends  his  boy  to  a  private  school  and  has 
special  lessons  on  this  or  that  subject,  to  suit  the  special  needs 
and  characteristics  of  the  child.  If  I  am  poor  I  must  now 
take  the  public-school  system,  though  it  may  be  unsuited  to 
me,  or  go  without  any  education.  Under  evolution  you 
must  have  opportunity  for  growth,  a  chance  for  variation. 
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I  believe  in  that  principle,  applied  physically,  socially,  ment- 
ally. You  cannot  live  in  a  cast-iron  frame  and  expect  you 
will  have  growth.  Just  as  there  is  in  nature,  there  must  be 
a  chance  of  variation.  So,  in  education,  a  man  should  have 
sufficient  means  to  try,  with  his  child,  various  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  so  discover  which  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

I  do  not  (as  I  have  said)  believe  in  compulsory  education 
as  a  principle,  but  I  believe  that  the  lower  education  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  itself.  I  doubt, 
however,  the  expediency  of  the  state  providing  higher  edu- 
cation, as  it  does  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
One  reason  is  because  the  private  institutions  are  better  than 
those  supported  by  the  state  and  the  municipality;  Columbia 
College,  for  instance,  is  far  superior  to  the  City  College. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  Anarchist  believes  that 
the  most  valuable  education  for  both  men  and  women,  at  the 
present  time,  is  scientific.  If  languages  are  properly  taught, 
they  are  useful  because  they  permit  people  to  learn  and  under- 
stand the  evolution  of  society.  They  should  not  be  taught 
as  they  are  now  taught,  simply  by  means  of  the  grammar, 
nothing  else ;  the  scient-ific  study  of  a  language  is  the  same  as 
the  scientific  study  of  anything  else. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  gives  quite  as  good  a  mental 
training  as  can  be  obtained  in  an}-  other  way,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  (as  compared  with  the  languages)  is  more  use- 
ful to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

While  it  is  true  that,  briefly  stated,  the  Anarchistic  creed 
may  be  stated  as  "  hands  ofif;  no  interference/'  this  principle 
cannot  be  enforced  in  the  bringing  up  of  little  children,  be- 
cause a  little  child  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  mother. 
But  I  suppose  that  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bringing  up  of  young  children  will  agree  that  the  less  we 
interfere  with  them  the  better  it  will  be.  Certainly,  under 
the  wiser  modern  methods  of  child-training  we  seek  to  de- 
velop, as  much  as  possible,  the  sympathies  of  the  child's  own 
nature;  that  is  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten,  and  of  modern 
primary-school  education.  The  child  is  taught,  by  natural 
methods,  to  see  and  do  the  right  thing.     In  a  well-ordered 
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family  it  is  the  same :  the  child  learns  to  do  right  more  by  the 
force  of  example  than  by  listening  to  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law.  In  the  same  way  it  learns  to  speak  correctly,  not 
from  continually  referring  to  a  grammar,  but  from  hearing 
its  parents  and  their  friends  use  proper  language. 

Of  course  the  Anarchists  do  not  believe  in  natural  de- 
pravity, and,  it  may  be  said,  that  those  who  are  not  agnostics 
are  spiritualists  or  heterodox  Christians.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  have  extraordinarily  good  children  if  you  have 
extraordinarily  bad  parents.  It  is  partly  a  question  of 
heredity  and  largely  a  matter  of  training.  My  ideas  on  this 
whole  subject  are  pretty  well  indicated  in  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's great  book  on  education.  If  a  child  sees  its  parents 
honored  on  account  of  certain  qualities — e.  g.,  respect- 
ing other  people's  rights — it  is  apt  to  imitate  those  quali- 
ties. You  cannot  grow  up  in  a  good  environment  with- 
out receiving  its  influence.  That  is  a  higher  foundation  for 
morality  than  any  lessons  we  receive  from  on  high;  it  is  the 
substitution  of  the  good  of  society  for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  morality  now  taught 
in  the  public  and  in  other  schools  is  taught  independent  of 
religion. 


II 

SCHOOL-BUILDING  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 

It  would  appear  from  current  reports  that  the  subject  of 
school-building  is  an  all-absorbing  topic  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those 
of  the  Old  World. 

In  England,  during  a  recent  visit,  I  found  that  suffering 
from  overcrowding  existed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  school 
boards  in  many  places  were  hiring  temporary  quarters  wher- 
ever possible;  in  the  meanwhile  pushing  the  erection  of  school 
buildings.  In  London  alone  it  was  said  that  forty  school 
buildings  were  under  construction,  not  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, approached  in  size  or  accommodations  the  average  pub- 
lic-school building  of  New  York. 

The  claim  is  made  that  this  almost  universal  lack  of  schools 
is  caused  by  phenomenal  increases  of  population,  and  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  any  administration  awaking  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  would  hesitate  before  increasing  the 
tax  budget  by  five  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  perhaps  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  suffered  and  did  the  best 
possible  with  the  amounts  granted  year  by  year  for  new 
schools,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  population.  But  in 
1883-84  the  situation  became  so  desperate  that  appeal  for  re- 
lief was  made  to  the  State  legislature,  which,  on  June  3, 

1884,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  years  1884, 

1885,  and  1886,  to  be  known  as  schoolhouse  bonds,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  -two  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  school  sites,  erecting  new  school  build- 
ings, and  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  same.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1885  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  include  "  ad- 
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ditions  to  old  buildings."  It  was  amended  further,  in  1886, 
so  as  to  extend  the  bond  issue  over  the  years  1887,  1888,  and 
1889. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ample  funds  were  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  great  trouble  was  experienced  in 
securing  suitable  school  sites.  The  Board  of  Education  not 
being  allowed  to  condemn  property,  resort  could  only  be  had 
to  simple  purchase;  hence  a  disagreement  as  to  price  to  be 
paid,  or  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  sell, 
delayed  and  often  blocked  all  proceedings.  Therefore,  in 
1887,  the  old  law  of  1866,  with  its  many  amendments  re- 
specting the  condemnation  of  property  for  school  sites,  was 
further  amended  and  made  to  apply  to  the  city  of  New  Yorki 

Assured  then  of  being  able  to  proceed,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion obtained,  in  1888,  a  further  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  results  of  these  bond  issues,  as  of  later  ones,  can  be 
readily  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amounts  of  bond  issues  for  the  several  years,  the  number  of 
sites  acquired,  and  of  sittings  furnished.  The  accuracy  of  the 
last  named  item,  prior  to  1893,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  it  is 
not  definitely  known  whether  or  not  allowances  were  made 
for  the  sittings  abandoned  in  old  or  hired  buildings: 


AMOUNT  OF  BOND 

NUMBER  OF 

SITES 

NUMBER 

OF 

VEAR 

ISSUE    AUTHORIZED 

ACQUIRED  FOR 

ERECTION 

SITTINGS    FURNISHED 

OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

1884 

1 

Eight  sites  acquired 

1885 

$2,000,000 

prior 

to,    or 

unin\- 

8,850 

1886 

1 

proved,  July  i, 

,  1886. 

1887 

None 

I 

4.I4I 

1888 

2,000,000 

I 

3.369 

1889 

2,000,000 

12 

9.638 

i8go 

None 

5 

7.093 

i8gi 

2,000,000 

6 

6.804 

1892 

None 

3 

6,822 

1893 

1,000,000 

10 

(Net) 

7,000 

1894 

1,500,000 

4 

(Net) 

11,280 

1895 

5,000,000 

5 

» 

(Net) 

17,041 

1896 

5,000,000 

18 

(Net) 

5.162 

1897 

10,000,000 

20 

(first  9  months) 

7.700 

1897 

2,500,000  (for 

high 

schools). 

Total,        $33,000,000  93  94,900 

As  this  article  is  written,  36,850  sittings  are  under  contract 
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It  appears  from  the  records  that,  in  December,  1894,  there 
were  fifteen  new  buildings  and  additions  under  construction 
and  three  sites  not  built  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  sum  appropriated  in  1895,  ^^'^- 
mediate  returns  therefrom  were  not  available;  as  sites  had  to 
be  first  selected  by  the  ward  trustees,  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  turned  over  to  the  counsel  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  institute  and  carry  on  condemnation  proceedings 
through  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
who,  after  taking  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
filed  their  report  with  the  court,  which  was  either  aftirmed  or 
rejected. 

This  process,  occupying  sometimes  upward  of  twenty 
months,  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  if  in  the  near  future 
relief  was  to  be  had  for  overcrowding  and  lack  of  schools, 
something  must  be  done  to  hasten  matters.  The  result  was 
the  passage  of  a  law  limiting  the  time  of  condemnation  to  six 
months,  unless  the  court  saw  fit  to  grant  an  extension.  This 
period  of  time,  through  further  legislation,  has  been  reduced 
during  the  present  year  to  four  months. 

Owing  to  all  this  unavoidable  delay,  the  results  of  the  last 
three  bond  issues  are  but  now  becoming  apparent.  There  have 
been  completed  and  turned  over  to  teachers  and  pupils  build- 
ings affording  7700  sittings  thus  far  during  the  present  year 
(1897),  with  the  promise  of  36,850  additional  sittings  in  the 
near  future.  These  will  be  provided  in  the  new  buildings 
and  additions,  now  under  contract  to  be  completed  at  various 
times  during  1897  and  1898. 

At  the  present  time  thirty-three  sites  for  elementary 
schools  and  four  sites  for  high  schools  are  being  acquired,  to- 
gether with  twenty-six  plots  for  light  and  air  to  preserve  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  older  buildings. 

The  contracts  for  erecting  the  buildings  upon  these  new 
sites  will  probably  be  let  as  rapidly  as  title  is  acquired;  so 
that  it  is  not  overrating  matters  to  say  that,  within  the  next 
two  and  a  half  years.  New  York  city  will  have  provided  nearly 
150,000  school  sittings. 

The  selection   of  the   school   sites   has   been  a  problem 
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involving  long  study  and  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  whom  the  task  de- 
volved; as  to  find  unimproved  plots  in  the  overcrowded 
neighborhoods,  or  even  plots  upon  which  the  improvements 
were  comparatively  worthless,  was  no  easy  task. 

Careful  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  anything  that  might  create  a 
nuisance  or  cause  annoyance  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Lack  of  space  and  time  forbids  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  whole  problem ;  but  enough  has  been  set  forth 
to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  answer  the  question  whether  or  not  the  character 
of  the  school  buildings  has  kept  pace  with  this  rapid  and 
wonderful  march  of  events. 

Wise  legislation,  the  marvelous  development  of  building 
methods,  and  the  cheapening  or  introduction  of  new  ma- 
terials, have  placed  New  York  in  the  enviable  position  of  not 
having  erected  any  but  fireproof  public-school  buildings  since 
the  year  1892.  High-school  and  college  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion; but  ours  is  the  only  city,  thus  far,  that  has  made  pro- 
vision for  housing  the  helpless  little  children  in  structures  of 
this  character.  Boston  is  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set,  but  shrinks  from  the  task;  even  as  she  marvels  how 
we  introduce  gymnasiums  and  many  other  features  in  our 
elementary-school  buildings,  while  there  they  are  found  only 
in  the  high  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  our  older  school  buildings  have  l)een 
noted  for  their  dark,  unwholesome,  low-ceiled  playrooms; 
lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  fresh  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; inadequate  and  inferior  sanitary  accommodations;  lack 
of  outdoor  playgrounds;  small,  dark  classrooms,  overheated 
and  unventilated,  and  with  two  and  three  children  seated  at 
one  long  desk;  wardrobes  in  the  classrooms;  lack  of  room  for 
physical  and  manual  training,  etc.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
old  building  in  the  city  to  which  all  of  these  criticisms  would 
apply,  some  having  been  defective  in  one  respect  and  some  in 
another;  but,  in  every  new  building,  successful  efifort  has  been 
made  to  meet  them  all. 
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In  the  first  and  most  essential  particular,  the  new  build- 
ings are  fireproof  throughout,  of  steel  skeleton  construction, 
with  steel  beams  and  brick  arches  for  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  system,  terra  cotta  partitions,  iron  and  stone  stairs,  and 
ciH  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  indoor  playrooms  are 
large  and  unobstructed  by  interior  walls.  They  are  always 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  have  high  ceilings  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Their  floors  are  paved  with  rock 
asphalt,  similar  to  the  street  pavements.  Drinking  facilities 
are  furnished  so  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  children  can  obtain 
water  at  the  same  time,  the  troughs  to  receive  the  waste  being 
so  designed  that  the  clothing  of  the  children,  either  large  or 
small,  is  not  wet  from  the  spattering  of  the  water. 

The  sanitary  accommodations  are  not  only  adequate,  but 
are  built  on  a  more  liberal  allowance  per  capita  than  else- 
where, while  the  appliances,  designed  after  much  research  and 
study,  are  accepted  as  the  standard,  save  by  those  who  control 
patented  articles. 

The  side  walls  of  the  closet  buildings  are  lined  with  glazed 
brick,  the  floors  paved  with  asphalt,  and  the  roof  is  usually 
provided  with  skylights,  in  order  to  avoid  dark  corners  and 
consequent  uncleanliness;  for  darkness  and  uncleanliness  go 
hand  in  hand — in  fact  they  are  inseparable. 

The  classrooms  contain  about  625  square  feet,  are  well 
lighted,  usually  by  one  large  opening,  often  16  feet  wide  by 
10  feet  in  height,  thus  avoiding  the  cross  lights  that  are  so  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Forced  ventilation  is  provided 
on  the  basis  of  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  capita  per  minute. 
The  children  are  seated  with  single  desks  and  seats  of  the 
adjustable  pattern,  with  aisles  between  each  row.  All  ward- 
robes for  clothing  are  placed  outside  the  classrooms,  steam 
pipes  being  introduced,  where  practicable,  to  dry  and  warm 
the  clothing  and  induce  a  circulation  of  air.  The  space 
used  for  this  purpose  is  not  always  as  great  as  we  could  wish, 
but  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  cost  and  the  limitations 
in  the  size  of  the  site. 

The  fifth  story  of  our  newer  buildings,  which  is  fitted  up 
for  physical  and  manual  training,  has  never  ceased  to  call 
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forth  commendation  from  not  only  visitors  from  this  and 
other  cities,  but  also  from  the  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils 
of  the  schools. 

Each  building  is  wired  for  electric  lighting,  some  having 
their  own  dynamos  complete.  This  makes  them  available 
for  evening  schools  and  for  lecture  purposes,  whenever 
required. 

With  a  site  costing  fourteen  dollars  per  square  foot — or, 
say,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  plot  containing  a 
little  over  eight  city  lots — and  the  schools  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  not  only  greatly  overcrowded  but  also  almost 
unfit  for  school  purposes,  the  amount  of  ground  which  can  be 
equitably  given  for  outdoor  playgrounds  is  a  problem  which 
has  presented  itself  many  times  in  planning  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  A  happy  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  found  by  providing,  in  addition  to  the  indoor 
playroom  on  the  first  story  and  the  outside  playground  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  a  roof  playground,  which,  located  high 
above  the  adjoining  houses,  has  better  light  and  air  than  the 
others,  and  is  more  enjoyable  in  every  way.  Care  is  taken  to 
inclose  both  the  roof  and  sides  with  wire  netting,  to  prevent 
accidents,  while  sanitary  accommodations  are  provided  on 
the  floor  next  to  the  roof.  The  extent  in  square  feet  of  some 
oi"  these  playgrounds  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following: 

INSIDE  OUTSIDE  ROOF 

SCHOOL  PLAYROOM  PLAYROOM        PLAYGROUND 

New  public  school  i:  Henry,  Oliver,  and 

Catherine  Streets 11,229  sq.  ft.     2,928  sq.  ft.     8,639  sq.ft. 

New  public  school  12:  East  Broadway, 
Henry,  Scammel,  and  Gouverneur 
Streets 11,014     "        5,040     "  8,348     " 

New    public    school    160 :    Suffolk   and 

Rivington  Streets ii,574     "        3.955     "  7.655     " 

New  public  school  20:  Rivington,  For- 
syth, and  Eldridge  Streets 12,565     "        2,775     "        10,787     " 

New  public  school  42:  Hester,  Orchard, 
and  Ludlow  Streets 10,996     "        6,424     "        12,206     " 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  all  traffic,  north  and 
south,  is  congested  within  a  few  avenues,  it  has  long  been  held 
that  while  the  avenue  fronts  were  very  desirable  for  school 
sites,  yet  the  noise  from  traffic  was  such  a  great  hindrance  to 
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proper  school  work  that  perhaps,  after  all,  better  results  were 
obtainable  by  purchasing  inside  plots;  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  nuisances  from  adjoining  property  and  the  fact  that 
the  outside  playgrounds  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of 
alleyways. 

Being  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  there  is  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  all  practical  difficulties,  I  applied  myself  to  the  task  of 
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FIRST-FLOOR    PLAN 

New  Public  School  jbj,  New  York  City 


solving  this  one,  with  a  result  that  was  a  pheasant  nrprise,  for, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  extol  the  merits  of  the  design,  it 
did  the  work  itself  without  my  help. 
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It  consists,  as  the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation  show,: 
of  a  plot  of  ground,  say  150  or  200  feet  front  and  running 
through  the  block  from  street  to  street.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  letter  H,  being  placed  with  the  ends  of 
the  wings  resting  on  the  street  lines,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  building  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the 
block,  thus  forming  blank  walls  along  the  adjoining  property 
and    effectively    shutting    out    all    nuisances.     Light    for 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN 
New  Public  School  ibj.  New  York  City 

the  classrooms  is  taken  from  the  large  courts  on  either 
side  and  facing  the  street.  A  builcling  planned  in  this 
manner  is  self-contained  as  to  light  and  air,  being  even 
independent  of  the  street;  while  the  opportunity  for  archi- 
tectural  effect  is   not  wanting.     The   many   other   practi- 
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cal  advantages  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  splendid  out- 
door playgrounds,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  are  pro- 
tected from  sweeping,  driving  winds  and  are  also  accessible 
directly  from  the  streets. 

These  buildings  also  afiford  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  touch  of  nature  by  the  planting  of  a  hedge  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence  wall  adjoining  the  street,  and  vines  on  the 
piers  of  the  building.  Some  persons  have  feared  that  the  chil- 
dren would  destroy  everything  of  this  character.  I  have, 
however,  more  confidence  in  the  children,  and  am  of  the  Opin- 
ion that  if  they  were  once  given  to  understand  that  the  shrubs 
and  vines  were  placed  in  their  care,  not  a  twig  or  leaf  would 
be  touched. 

The  question  of  cost  is  one  that  naturally  arises  in  consider- 
ing such  a  radical  departure  from  the  established  order  of 
things.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  average  cost  per  square 
foot  for  the  non-fireproof  four-story  school  buildings,  as 
erected  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  about  $14.25.  The  cost  of 
a  five-story  fireproof  building,  as  described  above  and  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  costs  but  about  $1.60  per 
square  foot  more.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  peculiar  type  of  structure,  this  difference 
will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  eliminated  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  displacement,  however,  has  not 
been  increased  over  that  of  the  non-fireproof  building. 

C.  B.  J.  Snyder 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings, 
New  York 


Ill 

A    NEW    PROFESSION 

In  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  are  enrolled 
about  fourteen  millions  of  pupils.  These  pupils  are  taught  by 
four  hundred  thousand  teachers.  They  assemble  through  the 
school  year  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
schoolhouses.  In  the  work  of  the  schools  are  spent  each 
year  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  derived  from  local  taxes. 
These  bald  and  bare  facts  indicate  the  absolute  need  of  the 
best  supervision  and  administration  of  our  common  schools. 
This  work  of  supervision  and  administration  is  usually  vested 
in  a  single  officer  known  as  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  town  or  a  city  is  an 
educational  administrator  and  executive.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  system;  he  is  also  its  heart,  fingers,  and  feet.  The  choice 
of  the  teachers  is  usually  intrusted  to  his  wisdom.  Weak- 
ness or  foolishness  on  his  part  results  in  general  inefficiency. 
Not  only  for  the  choice  of  teachers,  but  also  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  teachers  to  their  work,  is  he  to  be  wise.  One  fitted 
for  the  primary  work  may  not  be  fitted  for  work  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  selection  of  text-books,  too,  is  a  concern 
of  importance  almost  equal  to  the  choice  of  teachers.  Text- 
books have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
their  improvement  in  quality  is  hardly  less  significant  than 
the  increase  in  their  number.  Yet  the  choice  of  the  teacher 
and  the  selection  of  the  text-book  are  only  preparatory  to 
the  course  of  study  of  which  the  text-book  is  the  exponent 
and  the  teacher  the  vitalizing  force.  The  course  of  study  is 
in  general  an  inheritance,  but  every  wise  superintendent 
seeks  to  adjust  the  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  His  school  is  to  be  fitted  to  life,  in  order  that  its 
graduates  may  be  fitted  not  only  to  live  but  also  for  life. 
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The  questions  involved  in  the  making  of  a  course  of  study  are 
manifold  and  of  great  seriousness.  Questions  as  to  content 
and  method  appear  at  once.  What  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued in  each  of  the  ordinary  three  grades?  What  should 
be  the  studies  of  the  child  who  is  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen;  what  of  the  child  who  is  ultimately  to  enter 
college?  The  question  of  methods,  too,  constantly 
emerges.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic?  But  beyond  or 
before  the  teacher,  the  text-book,  and  the  curriculum,  lies 
the  matter  of  the  construction  of  schoolhouses, — their  archi- 
tecture, their  playgrounds,  their  warming  and  ventilation. 
If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  concerned  with  intellectual 
things,  he  must  also  have  an  interest  in  the  materialities 
which  help  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  worth  of  the 
school  system.  He  also  bears  personal  and  official  relations 
to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  He  is  to  be  their  teacher 
and  their  counselor.  The  dull  he  is  to  inspire.  Wisdom  he 
is  to  be  to  those  who  are  without  tact.  Vigor  he  is  to 
arouse  in  the  indolent.  He  is,  further,  to  the  people  the 
embodiment  of  the  public  schools.  Most  complaints  first 
reach  him  as  the  most  conspicuous  personality  in  the  school 
system.  He  is  the  head,  the  heart,  the  fingers,  of  the 
system. 

The  pK>wer  that  is  vested  in  the  superintendent  is  very 
great.  A  circular  letter  was  recently  sent  to  150  superin- 
tendents in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  replies  indi- 
cate that  85  per  cent,  of  those  responding  have  practically 
full  power  over  the  course  of  study  and  over  the  methods  of 
teaching;  and  that  about  75  per  cent,  control  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  Others  whose  power  is  not  absolute  are 
yet  given  great  influence.  On  the  whole,  no  such  power  is 
vested  in  any  officer  of  education  as  is  vested  in  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools.  The  contrast  between  the  freedom 
and  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  city, 
and  the  usual  limitations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  an  entire  State,  is  very  sharp  and  significant. 

The  superintendent  is  usually  appointed  by  a  board  which 
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is  elected  b}'  the  voters  of  the  town  or  the  city.  It 
is  at  this  precise  point  that  we  touch  a  sore  spot  in 
our  educational  system.  This  board  is  not  usually  com- 
posed of  men  specially  fitted  to  deal  with  educational  ques- 
tions. They  are  commonly  selected  on  other  than  educa- 
tional grounds.  Political  and  partisan  reasons  often  enter 
strongly  into  their  election.  They,  in  turn,  not  infrequently 
feel  justified  in  using  their  office,  not  in  serving  the 
people,  but  in  serving  partisan  ends.  It  is  indeed  a  blessed 
fortune  when  a  good  superintendent  is  supported  by 
a  school  board  that  is  so  wise  as  to  know  that  it  knows  little, 
and  therefore  commits  all  educational  questions  to  him. 
For  superintendents  have  often  told  me  of  the  endeavors  of 
school  boards  to  run  the  schools  as  they  would  run  a  sardine 
factory:  cheapest  wages  for  service,  a  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  imperil 
children's  lives  to  save  a  charge  for  plumbing.  This  weak- 
ness in  our  educational  system,  shown  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  is  one  of  those  large  conditions  with  which 
the  superintendent  is  to  deal  properly.  The  condition  calls 
for  a  policy  aggressive,  yet  not  too  aggressive;  for  diplomacy 
without  duplicity;  for  the  proper  satisfying  of  individual 
prejudices;  and,  above  all,  for  a  method  that  shall  insure  the 
promotion  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  school. 

When  one  attempts  to  describe  the  sort  of  a  man  fitted  to 
be  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town  or  a  village,  one 
discovers  that  the  superintendent  is  to  embody  all  that  is 
excellent  and  highest.  He  is  to  be  a  man  "  of  light  and 
leading."  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  character,  a  gentleman  of 
good  manners,  and  a  scholar.  To  the  pupils  he  represents 
those  quaUties  the  securing  of  which  is  the  end  of  the  school. 
To  the  teachers  he  should  embody  those  worthiest  elements 
which  they  constantly  hold  up  in  their  own  personalities  to 
their  classes.  If  he  must  have  the  defects  of  his  excel- 
lences, he  is  indeed  to  possess  the  excellences  of  his  defects. 
He  is  to  have  an  educational  policy,  but  he  is  to  hojd  it  in 
determination  free  from  stubbornness.  He  is  to  have  a 
financial  policy,  he  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  to 
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be  given  to  the  different  grades  of  the  schools  and  to  the 
different  teachers,  but  he  is  to  be  economical  without  par- 
simony, and  to  be  liberal  without  lavishness.  He  is  to  be  a 
scholar  or,  what  is  more  important,  he  is  to  know  scholarship 
and  to  know  scholars,  but  he  is  also  to  know  and  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  in  the  public  schools  scholarship  is  a 
method  or  a  means  to  the  primary  end  of  securing  character 
and  social  education.  He  is  to  be  an  administrator  and  an 
executive,  but  he  should  not  require  a  long  experience  to 
learn  that  social  and  personal  relations  are  of  the  highest 
worth  in  securing  worthiest  results  in  educational  service. 
He  is  to  find  his  work  in  the  school,  but  he  is  to  remember 
that  he  is  a  citizen,  and  that  he  has  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
with  them  he  is  to  be  on  terms  of  good-fellowship.  He  may 
think  himself  set  apart  to  a  work  of  peculiar  sacredness,  but 
he  will  often  be  called  to  recognize  that  he  himself  and  the 
whole  system,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  rest  upon  the  great 
foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  He  may 
think  of  his  work  as  entirely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  but 
on  numerous  occasions  he  is  required  to  remember  that  the 
support  of  his  work  is  found  in  the  public  taxes.  A  part  of 
his  work  will  have  to  be  done  at  his  own  desk  in  solitary 
reflection  on  the  conditions  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  but  he 
will  also  often  hold  conferences  with  his  associates  and  be 
summoned  to  give  counsel,  and  to  offer  guidance,  in  emer- 
gencies of  pecuHar  peril.  He  will  be  summoned  to  point 
out  to  the  citizens,  in  either  writing  or  speaking,  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  the  children  of  their  city.  He  is  to  be 
past;  he  is  to  be  aggressive  without  being  radical;  he  is  to 
recognize  the  good  of  the  past,  yet  not  be  chained  to  the 
past;  he  is  to  be  aggressive  without  being  radical;  he  is  to 
be  a  man  of  large  heart,  but  he  is  not  to  let  his  sympathies 
control  his  judgment.  He  is  to  be  able  to  say  or  do  hard 
things  when  they  ought  to  be  said  or  done,  but  he  is  so  to 
do  and  to  say  as  to  leave  in  the  one  whom  he  may  criticise 
or  oppose  a  friend  and  a  supporter.  He  is  so  to  deal  with 
the  faults  of  the  pupils  as  to  cause  them  to  correct  them, 
with  the  foibles  of  the  teachers  as  to  cause  them  to   re- 
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move  them,  and  with  the  Hmitations  of  school  boards  as 
to  inspire  in  the  members  largeness  of  view  and  vitality  of 
service. 

Already  our  scanty  educational  annals  offer  examples  of 
superintendents  who  have  possessed  such  qualities  and  ren- 
•dered  such  service.  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  other  towns  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  work  of  men  whose  names  may 
be  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but  whose  charac- 
ters have  been  noble  examples  to  the  students  and  to 
the  teachers  of  these  towns,  and  whose  labors  have  re- 
sulted in  the  betterment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  dozen  years  between  1868  and 
1880,  guided,  formed,  and  inspired  the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 
The  results  of  the  service  of  Dr.  Harris  will  abide  so  long  as 
the  great  city  stands  or  the  great  river  flows.  In  several  of 
these  cities  the  heads  of  the  public  schools  are  now  render- 
ing a  service  to  the  people  far  greater  than  that  which  any 
•other  citizen  is  rendering.  But  this  conspicuous  and  most 
important  service  is  not  confined  to  our  larger  cities.  In 
smaller  towns,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  are  to  be  found  superintendents  who  have  given 
themselves  in  the  largest  ways  to  the  betterment  of  the 
people  through  the  public-school  system. 

It  is  now  to  be  said  that  the  training  best  fitted  to  create 
a  man  and  an  officer  of  this  type  and  character  is  the  col- 
legiate and  the  professional.  One  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  drawbacks  of  a  college  education.  But,  with  all  these 
-drawbacks,  the  college  is  the  noblest  agency  for  giving  to 
men  a  large  life  and  great  working  power.  Excellent  super- 
intendents there  are  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
a  college  training,  but  they  would  acknowledge  that  their 
service  would  be  far  worthier  had  they  received  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education.  Native  ability,  plus  a  college 
education,  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  same  native  ability 
without  the  college  education.  And  to  this  general  train- 
ing should  be  added  the  professional. 
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The  only  professional  training  which  superintendents  have 
usually  received  has  been  the  training  given  by  experience. 
They  have  learned  to  be  superintendents  by  being  superin- 
tendents. They  have  learned  their  art  and  their  science  by 
practicing  the  art  and  by  teaching  the  science.  Their  pro- 
fessional school  has  been  the  ordinary  public  school.  It  may 
be  added  possibly  that  some  of  them  have  learned  their  art 
without  science,  and  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  over  whom 
they  have  been  placed  have  borne  the  charge  of  their  pro- 
fessional tuition.  The  normal  school  has  made  teachers, 
but  not  supervisors,  superintendents,  or  educational  adminis- 
trators and  executives. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  take  the  next  step  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  And  this  step  is  the  formation  of  schools 
or  departments  in  our  universities  which  shall  train  super- 
visors, superintendents,  administrators,  and  executors  in 
educational  work.  Such  a  department  should  be  a  part  of 
the  department  of  the  university  which  trains  teachers.  The 
department  should  be  regarded  as  strictly  professional.  It 
should,  under  general  conditions,  receive  only  those  as 
students  who  have  received  a  collegiate  degree.  The  time 
is  not  remote,  apparently,  when  those  who  desire  to  teach 
who  have  themselves  been  liberally  trained  are  to  accept 
positions  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
American  education  when  each  one  of  the  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  the  schools  has  received  whatever  of  training  the 
college  can  give  or  whatever  of  culture  it  can  inspire.  Such 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  superintendents 
should  be  formed  in  every  well-equipped  university.  If  the 
departments  themselves  are  not  formed,  the  university, 
through  some  method  or  means,  should  offer  opportunities 
for  the  securing  of  these  advantages. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  public-school  superintendent  may 
well  be  called  a  new  profession.  It  is  to  have  a  mighty  part 
in  the  development  of  American  life.  The  rewards  of  such 
service  are  sufficient  to  tempt  men  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions. The  pecuniary  rewards  are  of  the  order  of  those 
which    belong    to    the    clerical    and    medical    professions. 
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Salaries  of  five  thousand  dollars  are  now  paid  to  superin- 
tendents in  towns  in  which  the  salary  received  by  the  best 
paid  clergymen  is  also  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  In 
cities  where  clergymen  receive  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
as  their  annual  stipend,  the  same  amount  is  usually  given  to 
superintendents.  The  pecuniary  rewards  are,  therefore,  by 
no  means  inadequate.  The  social  rewards,  too,  are  such  as 
belong  to  the  members  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
The  personal  rewards  are  great;  for  the  opportunity  for  liv- 
ing one's  life  in  other  lives  holds  forth  the  noblest  attract- 
iveness to  certain  fine  natures.  Into  the  lives  of  teachers 
the  superintendent  pours  his  own  personality,  and  to  the 
characters  of  students  he  gives  himself  without  reserve. 

The  adequate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
profession  would  help  the  people  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  secondary  education.  The  importance  of  college 
Education  the  people  are  coming  to  recognize.  The  Ameri- 
can college,  in  its  historic  institutions,  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  public  eye  and  in  the  people's  heart.  The  American 
college,  in  its  newer  institutions  and  less  conspicuous,  merits 
and  receives  the  mighty  loyalty  of  its  own  immediate  con- 
stituency. But  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  public 
schools  we  have  not  yet  any  worthy  conception.  Statistics 
are  given  to  prove  their  importance,  but  the  figures  are  not 
significant.  Addresses  are  made  to  arouse  the  people  to  a 
just  appreciation,  but  they  are  soon  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  for  bringing  the  people  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact  of  fourteen  millions  of  scholars  taught  by 
almost  half  a  milHon  of  teachers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  lies  in  putting  great 
men  and  well-trained  at  the  head  of  these  schools.  The 
willingness,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  distinguished 
president  of  a  distinguished  university — Oilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins — to  accept  the  headship  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  did  much  in  the  summer  of  1896  to  arouse  the 
people  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole  country  to  a  worthy 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  elementary  schools. 

But  more.     The  well-trained  superintendent  may  render 
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better  ser\dce  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  than  any 
other  officer.  It  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  spend 
more  money  for  education  and  have  poorer  schools  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  civilized  world.  The  causes  are  mani- 
fold. But  one  cause  certainly  is  the  lack  of  proper  direction 
and  supervision.  The  present  drift  in  American  education 
is  away  from  democratic  toward  monarchical  control.  Ab- 
solute power  is  becoming  lodged  in  the  superintendent. 
When  in  the  superintendent  one  finds  a  lack  of  such  cardinal 
educational  virtues  as  sympathetic  appreciation,  alertness 
to  present  educational  conditions,  knowledge  of  present 
educational  problems,  and  a  sense  of  the  educational  value  of 
different  studies,  one  becomes  hopeless  for  the  future  of  the 
American  public  schools,  and  so  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Too  often  one  does  find  incompetency,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  insufficiency.  But  whenever  and  wherever  one 
does  find  the  cardinal  virtues  of  education  united  with 
graces  of  character  and  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  super- 
intendent, he  finds  the  strongest  force  for  the  improvement 
of  the  American  schools,  and  therefore  the  strongest  force 
for  the  elevation  and  betterment  of  American  character  and 
life. 

This  new  profession  is  to  assume  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development  of  American  life.  It  presents  worthy 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  noblest  native  abilities,  of  the 
finest  training,  and  of  the  fullest  stores  of  power.  The  call 
for  first-rate  superintendents  is  a  call  far  louder  than  the  call 
that  is  heard  for  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  even  for  ministers. 
The  opportunities  offered  in  the  new  profession  to  every  man 
of  large  character,  of  noble  sympathies,  of  high  purposes,  of 
exact  training,  and  of  fine  culture,  are  simply  magnificent. 

Charles   F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 


IV 
FATIGUE   IN   SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

Recent  studies  of  child  nature  convince  one  that  the 
spheres  of  the  teacher  and  medical  practitioner  are  never 
very  far  apart;  for  both  have  to  do  with  the  exquisite 
nerve  and  brain  mechanisms,  which  are  always  being  modi- 
fied in  some  way  or  othei*.  Prevention  if  possible,  cure  if 
necessary, development  always, is  the  watchword  of  the  hour; 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  this  implies  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  points  in  individual  human  history  where 
departures  from  bodily  and  mental  ease  and  safety  are  com- 
monly made.  This,  in  turn,  involves  the  accurate  study  of 
children,  and  the  formulation  of  pedagogical  as  well  as  of 
hygienic  maxims  and  practices  based  upon  the  results  of 
such  stud}',  rather  than  upon  preconceived  notions  derived 
either  chiefly  or  alone  from  adult  experience.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  systematic  study  of  fatigue. 

Normal  fatigue  has  its  own  distinctive  signs,  more  or  less 
familiar  to  all:  and  the  whole  subject  has  of  late  been  scien- 
tifically investigated,  especially  by  Hodge,  Lombard, 
Cowles,  Hancock,  Werner,  and  others.  Learning  from 
these,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  we  may  note  as 
evidence  of  normal  fatigue  a  definite  weakening  of  attention 
and  perception,  an  unreadiness  and  inaccuracy  of  judgment, 
diminished  power  of  insight  and  initiation,  and,  especially,  a 
loss  of  self-control.  Along  with  these  there  is  discoverable 
a  lessened  work-rate,  as  well  as  a  lengthened  reaction-time  to 
all  kinds  of  stimuli;  while,  usually,  there  are  more  or  less 
painful  feelings  accompanying  all  efforts  whatsoever.  When 
fatigued  to  a  certain  extent  the  child  is  apt  to  be  unusually 
"  suggestible,''  and  so  becomes  the  prey  of  untoward  influ- 
ences of  many  kinds.  Within  normal  limits,  however,  and 
when  not  too  frequent  or  prolonged,  fatigue  results  only  in 
useful  variations  of  the  l)lood-flow;  while  all  the  reactions 
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from  it  are  toward  recuperation,  and  are  favorable  to  good 
health.  If  carried  too  far,  however,  Nature  herself  enforces 
food  and  sleep,  and  so  the  economy  does  not  permanently 
suffer. 

Accompanying  normal  fatigue,  however,  are  certain  tem- 
porary but  distinctive  changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  which  have 
been  discovered,  and  which  show  how  damage  can  result  if 
fatigue  be  too  severe,  or  too  prolonged,  or  if  its  natural 
effects  are  not  recovered  from. 

We  thus  see  that  normal  fatigue  is  always  physiological, 
and  it  may  be  afhrmed  that  it  never  does  harm  when  experi- 
enced by  ordinarily  well  people.  So  the  graver  interest 
must  attach  to  the  points  where  danger,  either  immediate 
or  prospective,  begins  to  show  itself.  As  with  normal,  safe 
fatigue,  so  with  that  which  is  abnormal  and  consequently 
unsafe:  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  departures  from 
health,  the  beginnings  of  disease,  in  fact,  have  their  own  ex- 
pressions in  physiognomy,  attitudes,  or  movements,  or  in 
two  or  more  of  these  combined;  and  that,  whenever  this  is 
the  case,  trouble  will  always  express  itself  so  distinctly  that 
the  changes  can  be,  and  certainly  should  be,  noted,  prepara- 
tory either  to  attempting  further  work  or  to  obviating 
untoward  results. 

Abnormal  fatigue,  or  what  Dr.  Cowles  has  so  significantly 
called  "  pathological  fatigue,"  may  be  due  to  many  things. 
Overwork  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of  them.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  in  children  this  is  not  very  frequently 
the  case.  Results  usually  attributed  to  "studying  too  hard" 
are  owing  very  directly  to  something  else.  Much  more 
frequently,  dangerous  fatigue  is  the  result  of  unhealthy 
confinement  within  doors,  or  is  owing  to  unwholesome 
shocks,  and  puzzlings,  and  confusions,  and  conflicts  of  im- 
pulses resulting  from  the  imposition  of  scatter-brain  notions 
of  teaching  and  discipline — imposed  much  too  fast  for  the 
child  to  grow  to,  or  even  to  comprehend.  Or,  again,  it  may 
be  owing  to  a  state  of  chronic  apprehension  and  fear  caused 
by  injudicious  exercise  of  "  authority,"  largely  based  on  cer- 
tain   vicious    interpretations    of    children's    characteristics. 
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moods,  and  tendencies.  Frequently,  a  most  exhausting 
kind  of  fear  has  its  origin  in  some  chance  observation,  hear- 
say, or  perhaps  a  dream,  the  influence  of  which  is  long-last- 
ing and  destructive.  Other  sources  of  dangerous  fatigue 
are  overstimulated  ambitions  or  disproportionate  pressure 
and  rivalries,  instigated  by  home  or  class  companions.  But 
fatigue  resulting  from  any  of  these,  if  experienced  by  the 
normal  child,  may  be  recovered  from,  although  the  danger  of 
permanent  harm  is  always  very  near,  and  very  great;  and 
when  the  child  is  not  normal,  it  is  quite  certain  to  follow. 
Here  constitutional  defects,  owing  to  heredity,  furnish 
the  "  luxurious  soil "  in.  which  vicious  departures  from 
health  find  means  for  perpetuating  themselves.  The  atten- 
tion of  instructors  has  rightly  been  called  to  defects  of  see- 
ing and  hearing,  and  some  already  realize  how  terribly 
unjust  teachers  may  be  if  such  defects  are  not  properly 
appreciated  and  cared  for.  Yet  these  defects  are  not  more 
frequent  or  more  certain,  than  are  certain  others,  which 
most  teachers  are  unprepared  to  look  for:  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  blood  vessels  supplying  the  brain  are  too  small, 
or  the  heart-beat  is  inadequate,  or  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  undeveloped,  or  where  the  digestion  is  deficient, 
the  blood  too  poor,  or  the  organism  more  or  less  diseased 
In  all  these  cases  a  merely  moderate  effort  easily  gives  rise 
to  fatigue  far  beyond  the  normal  limit. 

Again,  the  fact  is  just  being  found  out  that  not  only  are 
many  persons  very  apt  to  be  poisoned  by  external  things  such 
as  sewer-gas,  malaria,  etc.,  but  that  many  others  develop  in 
their  own  bodies  poisons  which  enter  the  blood  and  then  so 
bathe  and  influence  the  nerve  centers  that  the  persons  so 
affected  are  in  consequence  always  below  par  in  every  physi- 
cal and  mental  respect.  Fatigue  in  children  of  this  type  is 
often  a  very  serious  matter.  Probably  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  are  thus  endangered.  The  bearing  of  this  on 
tasks  imposed,  discipline  enforced,  and  results  demanded, 
is  coming  to  be  very  imperative.  Yet  these  children  all  need 
educating  in  every  true  sense,  even  more  than  others.  For 
growing  out  of  bodily  defects  and  perverted  functionings 
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such  as  these,  there  may  arise  certain  mental  and  moral  defi- 
ciencies which,  unless  corrected,  or  better,  obviated,  will  for- 
ever keep  the  subject  below  and  behind  his  companions,  and 
at  a  corresponding  disadvantage,  both  as  regards  himself 
and  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  Sooner  or  later,  such  an 
one  comes  to  recognize  all  this  for  himself,  or  else  has  it  well 
drilled  into  him  by  his  associates.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
what  wonder  that  he  thenceforward  becomes  practically 
stagnated  and  utterly  incapable  of  responding  to  the  ordi- 
nary stimuli  of  either  school,  or  home,  or  society.  Or, 
judged  by  standards  made  for  normal  children  only,  and  con- 
sequently pushed  downward  instead  of  being  actually  helped 
upward,  what  wonder  that  the  ultimate  outcome  is  simply 
an  ignorant,  quite  likely  vicious,  or  even  criminal  subject,  who 
is  finally  treated  as  though  he  alone  had  been  to  blame  for 
it  all.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  affirm  that,  had  he  been  proi>erly 
studied  early  enough,  and  then  correctly  trained,  according 
to  his  own,  rather  than  to  some  supposed  general  need,  the 
outcome  almost  always  would  have  been  strikingly  different. 
This  is  a  reason  not  only  why  teachers  should  give  more 
attention  to  this  matter,  but  why  all  schools  should  have  the 
benefit  of  medical  inspection. 

Abnormal  fatigue  results  in  several  immediately  impor- 
tant things.  The  nerve  cells  begin  to  dissolve  and  de- 
generate, development  is  more  or  less  permanently  perverted 
or  even  arrested,  almost  every  function  of  the  body  is  low- 
ered, and  the  beginnings  of  much  disease  and  danger  are 
rapidly  instituted.  Whether  the  child  or  anyone  ever  fully 
recovers  from  abnormal  fatigue  is  a  question.  Professional 
workers  are  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
troubles  to  manage  successfully,  and  moreover,  that  they 
know  relapses  recur  very  frequently  indeed. 

Dangerous  fatigue  should  be  looked  for  when  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  are  found  depressed  (usually  denoting  bodily 
pain);  when  there  are  horizontal  furrows  across  the  forehead 
that  are  not  due  to  transient  impressions  (probably  denot- 
ing mental  anxiety);  or  when  the  eyes  wander  or  "fix" 
nowhere,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  or  when  there  is  fullness,  or 
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a  blue  coloration  beneath  the  eyes;  likewise  when  there  is 
seen  a  broad  white  line  encircUng  the  mouth,  or  there  are 
bright  red  **  blush-spots  "  on  the  cheeks  or  neck;  when  the 
skin  is  "  muddy  "  or  hot  or  dry,  and  the  pulse  is  noted  to  be 
unusually  slow  or  rapid.  With  such  children,  all  the  bodily 
positions  are  apt  to  be  awkward  and  "  lopping,''  with  the 
head  bent  forward  and  the  shoulders  held  at  different 
heights;  while  the  mov^ements  ai*e  very  generally  asymmet- 
rical, forceless,  and  few  in  number,  and  are  perhaps  jerky,  or 
fidgety,  or  irritable,  from  unnatural  increase  of  reflex 
activity.  Also  the  fingers  are  apt  to  twitch,  the  face  to  be 
stoKd,  the  tongue  to  be  waywardly  nimble,  or  else  perhaps 
absolutely  unresponsive  and  inactive,  and  the  speech  and 
voice  noticeably  altered  in  pitch  and  volume.  The  "  neuras- 
thenic voice,"  once  recognized,  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  cri- 
terion. Headaches  are  often  complained  of.  These  may 
be  owing  equally  to  eye-strain,  bad  ventilation,  starvation  or 
poisoning,  overtire,  or  to  disease;  while  the  subject,  instead 
of  acting  naturally  in  common  matters,  trifles  with  his 
luncheon,  dawdles  over  every  task,  and  engages  in  sports,  if 
at  all,  with  little  or  no  zest  or  skill.  Upon  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  usually  sleeps  poorly,  has  nightmare,  or  grinds 
his  teeth,  or  talks  much,  or  "  flops  round  "  while  sleeping. 
Also  that  he  emaciates  rapidly  and  easily,  and  has  frequent, 
inexplicable  sick-spells;  that  in  the  morning  he  is  irritable, 
cross,  and  hysterical.  Investigated  more  closely  still,  it 
often  appears  that  such  children  cannot  concentrate  the  at- 
tention for  any  length  of  time,  and  cannot  associate  images 
and  ideas  well  enough  to  learn  much  or  to  retain  what  they 
do  succeed  in  learning;  also  that  they  are  mentally  irritable 
and  give  evidence,  even  when  very  young,  of  a  sense  of 
painful  nervous  tension  as  well  as  of  ''  ill-being."  Some- 
times they  become  morbidly  dreamy,  introspective,  self- 
depreciative,  and  may  get  what  has  been  styled  a  "  New 
England  conscience,"  whereupon  there  arises  a  "  duty 
stress  "  out  of  all  prof>ortion  to  any  actual  duty  present.  At 
this  point  they  are  apt  to  become  fretful,  perverse,  sleepless, 
and  to  have  all  manner  of  "  morbid  fears  "  and  feelings,  and 
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ere  long  to  become  depressed,  hopeless,  and  utterly  leth- 
argic. Certainly  the  danger  point  is  not  very  far  off  now. 
For,  in  due  time,  there  will  supervene  what  have  been  called 
the  three  "  cardinal  symptoms  "  of  danger  which  all,  whether 
old  or  young,  should  heed;  namely:  a  very  deep  sense  of 
misery  in  the  morning,  one  or  more  "  insistent  ideas  "  which 
cannot  be  thrown  off,  and  finally  so  thorough  a  wearing-out 
that  the  subject  becomes  anaesthetic  to  his  fatigue — that  is, 
he  is  so  weary  that  he  cannot  feel  his  own  weariness.  Obvi- 
ously, children  should  never  be  allowed,  much  less  compelled, 
to  reach  this  condition  of  abnormally  dangerous  fatigue.  If 
they  do  become  thus  endangered,  someone — parent,  teacher, 
or  supervisor — is  to  blame.  Often  the  home  or  the  "  sys- 
tem "  is  absolutely  at  fault,  and  the  teacher,  no  matter  how 
devoted  or  skillful,  is  utterly  unable  to  obviate  results  that 
are  dire. 

Proper  training  in  dealing  with  this  and  kindred  matters 
needs  to  be  given  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  children's 
care.  One  thing  is  certain:  Children  who,  through 
heredity  or  accidental  stress,  are  unusually  liable  to  patho- 
logical fatigue,  should  have  especial  provision  made  for  their 
especial  educational  needs.  Every  large  school  should  have 
the  services  of  an  expert  teacher  who  has  been  technically 
trained  for  this  particular  work;  one  who,  without  disturb- 
ing the  autonomy  of  the  schoolrooms,  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  needs  of  such  children,  and 
devote  time  and  trouble  to  their  improvement.  Surely  the 
ordinary  teacher  has  enough  to  do  without  the  imposition 
of  this  extra  care,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  attempt  it. 

Smith   Baker 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  AGE  AT  WHICH  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

AN    INQUIRY    INTO   THE   EDUCATIONAL   CONDITIONS 
OF   A   PORTION  OF   NEW   YORK   CITY 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Hmit  of  age  under  which  all 
must  attend  school  is  that  of  14  years.  The  statute  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  I.  Section  3  of  Chapter  671  of   the  laws  of  1894,  as   amended 

1896. "  Every  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical 

and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruc- 
tion at  a  school  .  .  ._  as  follows:  every  such  child  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service, 
and  every  such  child  between  8  and  12  years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon 
instruction  as  many  days  annually  during  the  period  between  the  first  days 
of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  public  school  of  .the  city  or  district 
in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period. 
Every  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruction  during  the  school 
year  then  current  at  least  80  secular  days  of  actual  attendance,  wiiich  shall 
be  consecutive.  .  .   " 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  leave 
school,  once  and  forever,  at  the  early  age  of  14  years.  But 
it  is  desirable  that  the  period  of  education  shall  extend  be- 
yond this  age,  and  that  all,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  shall 
receive  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but  also  a  broader 
and  more  thorough  training  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. In  the  belief  that  the  usual  period  of  education  is 
altogether  too  short  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  great  cities  in  the  more  crowded  dis- 
tricts, a  longer  continued  period  of  study  would  aid  much  in 
removing  vice  and  immorality,  the  writer  has  made  special 
inquiry  into  the  time  of  leaving  school,  the  causes  thereof, 
and  the  best  method  to  remedy  the  existing  evil. 

The  problem  which  confronted  him  was  this:  About  the 
age  of  13  or  14,  the  lowest  limit  which  the  law  places  as 
marking  the  requirements  for  study,  a  great  number  of  chil- 
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dren  leave  school  never  to  return,  and  doubtless  are  never 
again  interested  in  educational  pursuits.  The  wTiter  has 
followed  the  method  of  consulting  those  whose  thoughts  on 
the  subject  have  been  derived  from  daily  and  active  contact 
with  the  people  and  the  children  of  the  crowded  sections  of 
New  York  city,  in  the  hopes  that  their  independent  observa- 
tions and  theories  might  in  some  way  point  to  an  answer 
to  this  problem. 

The  territon.^  in  which  inquiries  have  been  made  is  situ- 
ated east  of  Broadway  and  below  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
consists  of  five  of  the  most  crowded  wards  of  New  York 
city.  Inasmuch  as  all  inquiries  were  answered  in  confi- 
dence, no  names  will  be  given,  nor  will  any  school  be  defi- 
nitely located.  In  general  these  wards  are  characterized  by 
active  business  and  a  most  cosmopolitan  population,  made 
up  of  Jews,  Italians,  Chinese,  Irish,  Germans,  English,  and 
other  nationalities.  Thus  they  are  especially  fruitful  sources 
of  information  in  the  present  inquiry,  since  they  show  very 
well  the  disposition  of  the  various  nationalities  toward  educa- 
tion. It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  wards  have  an 
average  population  for  the  whole  five  of  over  two  hundred 
persons  to  the  acre,  and  of  over  thirty  persons  to  each  house. 
The  number  of  children  is  also  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  adults.  Let  us  first  consider  the  results  found, 
and  afterward  the  remedies  suggested. 

All  sources  of  information  agreed  in  stating  that  the  age 
at  which  the  greatest  number  of  children  left  school  was  14. 
Many  children  were  said  to  leave  as  early  as  13,  and  in  a  few 
cases  even  earlier.  Parents  often  used  deceit  with  regard  to 
the  age  of  their  children  in  hopes  of  taking  them  from  school 
earlier  than  the  law  would  allow.  The  general  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  why  this  was  the  age  of  leaving  was:  for 
work.     One  prominent  worker  among  the  poor  said: 

From  12  until  14  a  great  number  are  drawn  out,  the  attempt  being 
made  to  prove  that  they  have  already  reached  the  age  of  14.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  need  of  money  through  the  labor  of  the  children,  and  partly  to 
a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  value  of  education. 
1  should  say  that  in  our  quarter  the  two  motives  would  be  about  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  to  forty. 
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The  head  of  a  large  school  said: 

The  average  age  for  leaving  is  that  of  about  14,  and  this  is  because  at 
•that  age  the  children  complete  the  grammar-school  course.  The  number 
who  actually  leave  for  work  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

The  head  of  another  school  said : 

Out  of  171  pupils  who  were  discharged  there  were  iii  who  went  into 
employment,  wiiile  35  went  to  college. 

Another  said: 

Strikes  or  any  cause  which  leads  to  a  lack  of  work  draws  the  cliiidreni 
from  school  to  work  at  home. 

These  answers,  which  express  the  opinions  of  nearly  all 
who  were  consulted,  show  that  the  age  for  leaving  school  is 
remarkably  early,  and  that  certainly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  pos- 
sibly more  than  that,  leave  for  the  purposes  of  labor. 

To  this  question.  Do  parochial  schools  draw  children  from 
the  public  schools,  the  answer  was  invariably — no.  In  fact 
the  public  schools  draw  from  the  parochial  schools  in  a  large 
measure.  But  many  did  not  regard  the  influence  of  the 
parochial  school  as  at  all  good.     One  teacher  said: 

Many  children  leave  the  public  school  for  the  parochial  school  for  a  short 
time  only,  going  in  preparation  for  first  communion,  or  for  some  other 
religious  purpose.     It  affects  their  iiabits  of  study  very  much. 

The  head  of  another  school,  from  which  Ihe  parochial 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  were  reported  as  drawing  pupils, 
said: 

The  parochial  school  spoils  the  ciiildren  for  study.  The  method  of 
instruction  is  different,  and  when  they  come  back  they  do  not  work  as  well 
as  before. 

The  answers  to  the  question  as  to  how  nationality  afifected 
the  time  of  leaving  were  interesting.  Every  ])erson  con- 
sulted said  without  hesitation  that  the  Jews  cared  most  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  many  said  that  the  Ital- 
ians cared  very  little.     One  said: 

In  this  school  the  Italians  leave  the  earliest.  The  Hebrews  appreciate 
education  much  more  than  the  other  nationalities  in  this  section.  Here  the 
Hebrew  parents  are  themselves  educated.  Most  of  the  Italians  are  newly 
landed  and  are  without  education,  while  the  Hebrews  are  native  born. 
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Another  said: 

The  Germans  are  very  hard  on  their  children.  Tht-y  leave  them  ia 
school  until  they  are  14,  and  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  to  work. 

When  asked  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  new  school 
and  mercantile  laws  affecting  school  attendance,  the  univer- 
sal answer  was  that  much  good  had  resulted.  However,  all 
complained  that  not  enough  discretion  had  been  left  to  the 
principals,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  new  laws  produced 
actual  suffering.     Said  one  principal : 

The  law  should  not  be  enforced  strictly.  Some  boys  can  work  and 
some  cannot  at  14.  There  should  be  more  latitude.  The  law  has  done 
much  good,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  many  pathetic  cases. 

Many  go  to  night  school  and  should  be  excused  from  attending  day 
school, 

said  one,  for  the  law  does  not  consider  attendance  at  night 
school  as  an  equivalent. 

All  who  were  consulted  spoke  highly  of  the  children  of 
these  crowded  districts,  saying  that  many  were  of  superior 
intellectual  ability,  and  that  proper  training  alone  was 
needed  to  make  them  valuable  citizens.  Nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren in  this  section  look  up  to  the  teacher  and  are  glad  to  be 
in  school,  and  are  delighted  at  learning.  Several  teachers 
who  had  taught  in  uptown  districts  said  that  teaching  was 
much  easier  downtown  than  uptown.  The  reason  for  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  well-to-do  people  look  down 
upon  the  teacher  as  an  inferior,  while  the  children  of  the 
slums  look  up  to  him  and  are  anxious  to  learn  and  to  better 
their  condition.     A  prominent  teacher  said: 

The  tougher  the  neighborhood  the  better  the  pupil.  Discipline  is  easier 
there,  because  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  will  look  up  to  the  teacher, 
who  is  on  another  plane.  They  respect  him  more  than  the  rich  children 
do.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  in  this  neighborhood  do  not  speak 
English,  and  only  in  the  schools  do  the  children  learn  the  English  language. 
This  they  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  they  like  to  attend  school.  Intellectual 
superiority  always  creates  reverence,  and  the  teacher  must  be  loved  and 
feared.  In  this  school  of  980  boys  there  has  been  no  charge  of  disorder,  and 
I  have  known  only  two  complaints.  The  school  in  the  tough  place  is  the 
easiest  school  in  which  to  teach. 
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With  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  children  in  the  slums 
one  teacher  spoke  as  follows: 

The  children  enjoy  being  here,  and  are  obedient  and  like  authority. 
But  they  are  like  animals.  They  are  always  on  the  alert,  They  lack  train- 
ing, which  other  and  richer  children  get  at  home.  They  seem  to  have  no 
■choice,  and  they  lack  individuality.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  lie  and  to 
be  unkind.  They  lie  merely  because  it  is  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and 
not  always  for  self-interest.  The  girls  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
the  boys.  I  have  known  of  no  impure  language  among  the  children  in  this 
neighborhood.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from  the  children  uptown. 
They  are  much  affected  by  good  pictures,  and  I  always  keep  some  artistic 
work  before  them. 

Such  then  are  the  conditions  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
York  city,  where  much  good  can  still  be  done.  But  as  a 
whole  the  children  are  poorly  cared  for.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  large  and  well  built,  while  others  are  hardly  fit  for 
their  purpose.  There  are  some  schools,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  excellent  teachers,  that  are  dark,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  children.  New  schools  are  building,  but  some  of  the 
old  ones  should  also.be  entirely  remodeled.  Of  the  teachers 
some  are  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  their  work,  and  moved 
"by  truly  benevolent  purposes.  The  work  which  they  do 
under  the  existing  circumstances  cannot  be  estimated  too 
Tiighly.  The  kindness  and  patience  with  which  they  treat 
the  children  under  their  care  are  truly  remarkable.  How- 
-ever,  there  are  some  teachers  who  seem  utterly  unfit  for  their 
places.  Among  such  the  writer  heard  one  who,  while  pre- 
siding over  a  class,  was  distinctly  brutal  in  his  language  to 
those  in  his  charge.  The  greatest  care  and  patience  are 
Tieeded  in  the  treatment  of  these  children  of  the  slums,  and 
more  than  usual  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  those  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  the  young  in  this  section  of  the  city. 
The  work  is  eminently  missionary  work  and  should  be  con- 
<iucted  in  a  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit. 

But  having  looked  at  the  conditions,  let  us  look  at  the 
remedies  suggested. 

When  asked  if  any  change  in  the  curriculum  would  induce 
the  children  to  remain  longer  in  school  the  universal  answer 
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was  that  it  would  not.  The  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  was 
not  with  the  course  of  study,  but  lay  much  deeper.  Not  all 
the  remedies  suggested  were  of  value,  but  among  them  were 
the  following: 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  too  much  lectur- 
ing. This  wearies  the  pupil,  and  takes  away  the  personal  interest.  It  puts 
a  gulf  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  best  work  with  children  is 
by  direct  question  and  answer.  Children  have  no  judgment  in  taking  notes, 
and  teaching  should  be  made  as  personal  as  possible.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  interest  the  children. 

This  is  without  doubt  true,  but  whether  the  lecture 
method  was  used  or  not,  the  time  of  leaving  is  the  same. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  children  themselves  are  inter- 
ested in  school  work,  and  that  the  fault  is  not  with  them.  A 
teacher  said: 

No  change  of  curriculum  would  keep  children  in  school  longer  than 
now.  The  new  laws  keep  them  longer  than  before,  but  there  is  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  the  parents.  More  should  be  given 
to  the  teacher.  The  new  high  schools  will  be  a  great  help,  and  many 
children  will  study  longer.  I  think  that  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, and  other  practical  breadwinning  accomplishments  should  be 
taught. 

This  is  a  purely  utilitarian  answer,  and  seems  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  anything  except  the  immediate  practical  studies. 
While  such  a  remedy  might  influence  a  few,  it  would  not  be 
far-reaching,  and  it  overlooks  the  chief  aim  of  education. 

Another  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  would  lay  much 
stress  on  the  influence  of  art — or  of  the  beautiful  as  opposed 
to  the  practical.     This  teacher  said: 

"  The  influence  of  art  can  hardly  be  told.  I  have  seen  a  child  more  moved 
by  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna  than  he  would  have  been  by  any  act 
of  discipline.  Beautifying  a  school  attracts  the  children,  and  they  like  to  be 
there  as  long  as  possible.  The  schoolroom  should  be  made  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  place. 

In  this  too  there  is  much  truth,  but  it  is  after  all  only  part 
of  the  remedy  which  is  needed.  The  perfect  school  should 
be  beautiful,  but  beauty  alone  cannot  change  social  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  more  teachers  do  not 
recognize  the  influence  of  art. 

Manual  training  was  regarded  by  several  as  the  only  thing 
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which  would  induce  pupils  to  remain  in  school  longer  than  at 
present.  Some  were  very  earnest  in  advocating  this  doc- 
trine.     One  teacher  said: 

Manual  training  attracts  and  holds  the  interest  where  nolliing  else  could. 
The  stupid  arithmetician  often  makes  the  best  modeler.  Manual  training 
is  the  only  plan  which  will  reach  all.  The  parents  like  it,  too,  for  they  think 
the  pupils  are  learning  more  than  they  are.  There  are  fifteen  to  eighteen 
such  training  schools  in  the  city,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work.  These 
schools  are  not  to  make  carpenters,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  they  are  to 
develop  the  mind  through  the  hand  and  the  eye.  They  are  to  develop  the 
aesthetic  and  the  practical.  They  reach  the  mind  and  the  body  and  make 
good  all-round  men.  They  are  certain  to  interest  all,  and  the  manual-train- 
ing school  is  the  only  plan  I  know  which  will  cause  children  to  stay  in  school 
longer  than  they  do  now. 

The  best  answer  to  this  sweeping  declaration  is  in  the 
words  of  another  teacher,  who  says: 

Manual-training  schools  would  have  little  influence,  They  might  do  too 
much,  and  they  cannot  be  grafted  on  the  public-school  system.  My  own 
school  draws  from  manual-training  schools  which  are  near  by. 

Nevertheless  the  purpose  of  manual  training  is  most  ex- 
cellent, but  it  alone  can  hardly  remedy  the  whole  of  the 
existing  evil.  It  is  true  that  it  does  very  much  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  it  interests  both  children  and  parents  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  it 
does  not  reach  all  students  alike.  Some  are  more  attracted 
by  it  than  others,  and  .so  with  the  parents.  Indeed  different 
nationalities  have  different  feelings  with  regard  to  manual 
training,  for,  as  one  teacher  said: 

Manual  training  would  have  little  influence  on  the  Jews,  who  prefer  to 
learn  a  profession,  or  to  take  steps  leading  to  a  profession. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
which  is  mainly  the  interesting  of  both  parents  and  children 
in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Another  remedy  suggested  was  the  abolishment  of  all 
grades.  The  teacher  who  suggested  this  would  have  no  dis- 
tinction between  grammar  school  and  high  school.  Thus 
there  would  be  no  time  in  the  history  of  a  child's  education 
when  it  could  say.  "  I  have  been  graduated  by  such  and  such 
a  school,"  until  the  pupil  had  been  through  a  much  longer 
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course  of  study  than  that  usually  given  to  pupils  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.     This  teacher  said: 

The  abolishment  of  all  sucii  grades  as  primary,  grammar,  and  higlr 
scliools  would  keep  the  children  in  school  very  much  longer.  As  a  rule  the 
children  and  the  parents  are  anxious  to  have  the  time  of  education  last  until 
the  high  school  is  reached.  Then  they  say  they  have  graduated,  and  they 
stop  coming  to  school.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  such  distinctions.  A 
child  is  anxious  to  advance  from  one  grade  to  another,  but  not  all  are  so 
anxious  to  go  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school.  If  the  wliole  course 
were  one  continuous  system  of  grades  without  the  distinction  of  tiic  schools 
the  children  would  stay  in  school  very  much  longer  than  now. 

This  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  suggestion,  and  one 
which  within  limits,  is  worthy  of  a  trial. ^  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  incites  the  children  to  enter  the  high  school  after  leav- 
ing the  grammar  school.  So,  while  the  plan  would  abolish 
an  evil  by  taking  away  the  idea  that  a  child's  education  was 
completed  when  the  period  of  elementary  school  study  was 
over,  it  would  also  take  a  valuable  incitement  to  advanced 
study,  the  same  incitement  which  prompts  the  children  of 
richer  parents  to  enter  college.  Yet  without  doubt  the 
plan  would  be  of  value,  for  the  desire  to  rise  from  one  grade 
to  a  higher  grade  is  nearer  and  greater  with  the  majority 
than  is  the  desire  to  rise  from  the  grammar  school  to  the 
high  school.  I^ut  while  the  plan  would  be  of  great  value  it 
would  not  be  far-reaching  enough  to  entirely  conqner  the 
difificulty.     It  is  only  part  of  a  plan. 

One  teacher  said: 

I  find  that  there  are  three  great  evils,  and  they  are,  darkness,  herding, 
and  dirt.     Some  of  our  schools  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  purposes. 

This  teacher  proposed  larger  and  better  constructed 
buildings  for  school  purposes.  Here  again  the  suggestion 
was  of  great  value,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  since 
some,  indeed  many,  of  the  city  schools  are  models  of  their 
kind,  and  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  the  age  of  leav- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  the  hnely  constructed  schools  as  in 
the  older  and  improper  buildings.     Yet  there  is  surely  a  fault 

'  Since  this  paper  was  written  this  distinction  between  primary  and  grammar 
schools  has  happily  been  abolished  by  the  New  Vork  City  Board  of  Educalion. — 
I'lniTOR 
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somewhere  when  children  are  obliged  to  attend  such  schools 
as  some  which  the  writer  visited.  It  is  almost  cruelty  to 
place  children  in  them  for  purposes  of  study.  The  teachers 
themselves  complain,  and  the  children  submit.  Some 
schools  are  either  so  dark  as  to  require  artificial  light  at  all 
times,  or  are  so  poorly  lighted  as  to  cause  distress.  Some 
are  so  limited  in  their  room  that  the  children  are  obliged  to 
sit  pitifully  crowded.  Such  conditions  spoil  much  of  the 
work  of  the  most  earnest  teachers,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist.  The  question  of  personal  cleanliness  is  important, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  social  evils,  rather  than  of  school  evils. 
This  brings  us  to  the  one  great  cause  why  the  children  of 
the  slums  leave  the  schools  at  such  an  early  age — poverty 
and  the  social  conditions  of  those  portions  of  the  city  known 
as  the  slums.  Said  one  prominent  and  earnest  man  who  haS 
interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  poor: 

Poverty  affects,  in  my  opinion,  the  education  of  cliildren  in  weakeiuiig 
their  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  literary  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  their  homes.  The  ideal  elements  are 
wholly  lacking,  and  material  considerations  are  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  This  feeling  has  not,  however,  affected  the  theory  of  education  in 
our  schools.  It  makes  no  effort  to  meet  the  material  desires  and  demands 
of  the  majority  of  the  children.  It  rather  yields  to  the  unwise  ambition  of 
many  of  them  to  enter  fields  of  work  to  which  they  are  not  adapted. 

Said  a  teacher  who  voiced  the  opinion  of  all: 
Poverty  is  the  one  great  cause  for  children  leaving  school  when  they  do. 

As  has  been  said,  many  cases  were  related  to  the  writer 
of  how  actual  suffering  was  caused  by  a  too  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  school  laws.  Poverty  makes  it  necessary  that 
some  children  must  work  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
and  so  long  as  such  a  condition  lasts  so  long  will  the  condi- 
tions of  education  last.  Thus  the  problem  might  seem  with- 
out a  solution,  but  when  we  consider  the  noble  work  which 
is  being  done  by  all  manner  of  agencies,  such  as  the  College 
Settlements  and  the  other  wise  and  charitable  organizations 
for  the  self-relief  of  the  poor  through  the  inspiration  of 
others,  there  is  some  hope.  What  the  people  of  the  slums 
need  is  guidance,  not  the  giving  of  gifts  or  of  alms,  but  of 
sympathetic  help.     At  present  many  of  them  are  indifferent 
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and  improvident.  With  true  Christian  help  they  may  be 
led  to  better  their  own  conditions,  and  to  care  more  for  the 
mental  and  spiritual  advancement  of  their  children.  When 
they  learn  to  care  more  for  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  duty  in 
the  home,  then  and  then  only  will  they  care  in  the  best  way 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  evil  of  poverty  can- 
not be  completely  overthrown,  but  the  conditions  may  be 
vastly  improved.  All  honor  and  help  should  be  given  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  make  the  people  of  the 
slums  wish  to  better  their  own  condition  for  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers  are  of 
great  value,  being  the  opinions  of  active  workers  among  the 
children.  Stricter  laws  would  be  almost  cruel,  and  the 
present  laws  ought  to  give  the  teachers  more  discretion. 
The  teachers  should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
should  be  those  who  have  the  most  philanthropic  spirits. 
The  methods  of  teaching  should  be  as  personal  as  possible, 
and  the  child  should  look  up  to  the  teacher  as  to  a  person 
on  another  plane,  but  a  i)erson  who  is  warm,  sympathetic, 
and  earnest.  Manual  training  should  be  judiciously  intro- 
duced in  all  the  schools,  and  perhaps  a  Httle  time  should  be 
given  to  the  distinctively  practical  accomplishments. 
Dropping  the  distinctions  between  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  having  one  continuous  system  of  education 
might  be  of  great  help.  All  the  schools  should  be  clean, 
light,  and  commodious,  and  planned  with  the  most  scientific 
care.  Darkness  and  crowding  ought  to  be  unknown.  The 
rooms  should  be  beautified  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  most 
inspiring  works  of  art  be  placed  where  the  children  can  see 
them  and  become  intimate  with  them.  If  these  and  other 
plans  suggested  by  people  who  know  the  material  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  are  adopted,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  people  who  are  striving  to  remedy  the  social 
conditions,  children  will  remain  in  school  longer,  the  condi- 
tions will  gradually  improve,  and  the  country  receive  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  better  and  wiser  citizens. 

Frederick  H.   L.\w 

Columbia  University, 
New  York 


VI 
EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII 

Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  fifty  years  ago  Californians  were 
sending  their  sons  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  higher  educa- 
tion; for  let  it  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  went  thither  as  missionaries,  that  they  believed 
in  education  as  one  of  the  divinest  of  duties,  and  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  and  organization  of  schools.  To 
emphasize  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  inception  of  this  work, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  recall  that  it  was  the  father  of 
General  Armstrong,  of  blessed  memory,  who  made  the  be- 
ginning. If,  therefore,  we  would  reach  any  proper  estimate 
of  the  forces  that  are  now  at  work  in  the  islands  for  better 
things  in  the  way  of  education,  we  must  remember  the  soil 
out  of  which  these  forces  have  grown. 

The  educational  interests  of  all  the  islands  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  minister  of  public  instruction  and  six  commissioners. 
These  together  form  an  executive  department,  known  as  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  is  ex-oificio  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  is 
charged  with  the  chief  administrative  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  term 
of  two  expiring  each  year.  Two  of  these  commissioners 
may  be  women;  but  "  no  person  in  holy  orders,  or  a  minister 
of  religion,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  commissioner."  The  com- 
missioners serve  without  pay. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  entire  charge 
and  control  of  all  the  government  or  public  schools  estab- 
lished itl  the  islands;  but  its  jurisdiction  does  not  stop  here. 
Section  21  of  the  school  law  reads  as  follows:  "Any  per- 
son desiring  to  establish  a  private  school  shall  make  an  appli- 
cation in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  school  agent  of  the 
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district  in  which  it  is  desired  to  estabHsh  such  school,  which 
application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  memorial  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children.  If  the  applicant  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
school  proposed,  the  department  shall  issue  a  permit  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  such  school."  Furthermore,  "  every 
private  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment, both  as  to  general  work  of  instruction,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  premises."  The  department  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  requiring  that  ''  teachers  of  private 
schools  shall  be  persons  of  good  moral  character." 

The  work  of  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  schools  is 
delegated  by  the  department  to  an  inspector  general  of 
schools,  whose  term  of  service  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  de- 
partment. It  is  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  various 
islands  as  often  as  possible,  and  "  to  inform  school  officers 
and  teachers  of  their  duty."  If  the  department  so  direct,  the 
inspector  general  may  have  the  power  to  appoint  teachers, 
remove  teachers,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  modify 
the  course  of  study  prescribed.  He  shall  make  a  careful  re- 
port of  all  his  official  acts,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 

A  secretary,  appointed  by  the  department,  is  charged  with 
all  the  clerical  work  of  the  departmental  office,  and  becomes 
a  means  of  ready  communication  between  the  people  and  the 
department. 

Each  island  is  divided  into  districts,  and  for  each  district 
a  school  agent  is  appointed  by  the  department  "  to  serve  dur- 
ing its  pleasure."  These  several  school  agents,  twenty-three 
in  number,  are  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  department.  They  are  to  look  after  and 
care  for  the  various  school  buildings  and  properties  of  the 
department,  as  well  as  to  draw  drafts  upon  the  department  for 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  employees.  "  When- 
ever the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  any  public 
school  shall  deem  themselves  aggrieved  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  teacher,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
their  petition  in  writing  to  the  school  agent,  who  shall  then 
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appoint  a  time  ifor  the>hearipg^  of  the  case;  and  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  case  of  the  petitioner  shall  have  been  proved  by  giv- 
ing sufficient  testimony,  such  teacher  may  be  suspended  by 
him  and  another  appointed,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
the  department." 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  otherwise  appoints 
all  teachers  in  public  schools,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  holds 
them  responsible  under  the  law. 

The  state  has  adopted  a  rather  rigid  compulsory  educa- 
tional law,  and  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  it  is  pretty  efficiently  carried  out. 

A  very  interesting  law  regarding  school  books  is  in  effect. 
I  quote  from  section  32  of  the  school  law:  "  The  depart- 
ment shall  furnish  all  necessary  books  and  stationery  required 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  their  respective  grades,  charging 
therefor  their  cost  price.  All  pupils  must  be  supplied  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  or  other  persons  having  the  cus- 
tody or  care  of  such  pupils,  with  books  and  stationery 
requisite  for  their  use."  Should  they  not  do  so,  "  the  teacher 
of  the  school  may  furnish  such  books  and  stationery  and  re- 
quire the  parents  or  guardians  to  make  payment  therefor. 
If  such  payment  shall  not  be  promptly  made,  he  shall  notify 
the  tax  assessor  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
who  shall  enter  the  amount  due  as  a  portion  of  the  tax  to  be 
collected  of  such  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  payment  of 
such  amount,  together  with  interest  and  costs,  shall  be  en- 
forced as  in  the  case  of  delinquent  taxes.  In  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  the  cost  of  all  books  and  stationery  may  be  remitted 
by  the  department,  provided  that,  in  such  cases,  the  use  only 
of  such  books  be  authorized." 

The  law  provides  that  all  instruction,  whether  in  public  or 
private  schools,  shall  be  in  the  English  language,  except  in 
cases  where  "  another  language  is  to  be  taught  in  addition  to 
the  English  language."  Under  this  condition  the  depart- 
ment may  authorize  such  instruction,  either  by  general  rules, 
or  special  orders  for  individual  instances.  No  school  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  department  which  does  not  conform  to 
these  regulations. 
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The  professional  spirit  exhibited  by  the  teachers  of  the 
islands  is  commendable  to  a  degree  unexpected,  when  one 
considers  their  isolation.  They  are  not  only  far  from  any 
large  center  of  educational  activity,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  five  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  ocean 
voyage. 

The  law  provides  that  "  the  department  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  teachers'  conventions  or  institutes,  or 
it  may  authorize  and  permit  their  establishment  by  and 
among  its  teachers,  and  may  direct  and  authorize  the  attend- 
ance of  teachers  thereat  as  a  part  of  their  duties." 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  first  summer  school  for  the 
teachers  of  all  the  islands  was  held  at  Honolulu,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  for  three  weeks.  There  were  about  1 50  teach- 
ers in  attendance.  The  plan  proved  itself  so  helpful  to  the 
teachers  that  the  work  was  continued  the  past  summer,  and 
already  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  meeting 
for  the  summer  of  1898.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment thus  far  to  call  professional  help  from  the  "  States  " 
for  this  convention.  The  past  summer  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  called  to  aid  them.  The  veteran 
educator,  Colonel  Parker,  has  been  selected  for  next  year. 
The  writer  served  them  during  their  first  meeting. 

Besides  the  stimulus  of  these  annual  conventions  the  pres- 
ent inspector  general.  Professor  Henry  S.  Townsend,  has 
organized  the  teachers  into  a  "  School  of  higher  pedagogy," 
which  is  to  cover  a  three-years'  course  of  readings  and  con- 
ferences. Specific  outlines  are  sent  out  from  the  department 
office,  and  are  also  published  in  the  Progressive  educator,  an 
excellent  little  paper,  edited  by  the  inspector  general,  and 
published  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Abbott  of  the  Lahainaluna  School  on 
Maui. 

There  were  about  260  teachers  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  last  year.  They  were  distributed  as  to  nation- 
ality as  follows:  53  Hawaiian,  48  part  Hawaiian,  95  American, 
44  British,  9  Portuguese;  the  remaining  few  about  equally 
distributed  among  the  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Bel- 
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gian,  and  Chinese.  On  the  average  these  teachers  receive 
about  $650  per  year  for  their  services. 

In  the  independent  schools  169  teachers  were  employed. 
Of  these  15  were  Hawaiian,  12  part  Hawaiian,  82  American, 
22  British,  13  Chinese,  6  German,  5  French,  4  Belgian,  4 
Portuguese,  2  Japanese,  2  Dutch,  and  2  Scandinavian. 

It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  department  that  there 
were  12,616  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  the  islands; 
and  that  5207  of  these  were  Hawaiian,  2998  part  Hawaiian, 
3186  Portuguese,  740  Chinese,  386  American,  261  Japanese, 
253  German,  200  British,  and  the  rest  variously  distributed. 

There  never  was  set  a  harder  task  for  any  body  of  teachers 
than  that  which  faces  the  teaching  forces  of  this  beautiful 
land,  and  it  has  never  been  my  good  pleasure  to  meet  and 
work  with  a  body  of  teachers  on  the  whole  more  resolute,, 
more  earnest,  and  more  conscientious  than  these  same  teach- 
ers; isolated  though  they  be,  and  handicapped  by  difficulties 
unknown  to  us. 

Although  the  work  of  education  in  the  islands  has  been 
more  or  less  steadily  advancing  since  the  days  of  the  early 
missionaries,  under  the  new  government,  and  the  new  laws,. 
new  opportunities  have  come  and  likewise  new  demands.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pres- 
ent able  inspector  general  and  his  co-workers,  the  schools 
of  the  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  awakening 

of  unusual  and  far-reaching  importance. 

F.  B.  Dresslar 

University  of  California 


VII 
SUB-FRESHMAN   ENGLISH,   (II) 

In  Part  I  of  this  paper  I  have  presented  evidence  furnished 
by  the  work  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College 
as  to  the  knowledge  these  candidates  possess  of  the  technique 
of  composition.  The  question  of  the  quality  of  their  work 
does  not,  however,  concern  matters  of  execution  only:  it  has 
to  do,  as  well,  with  their  literary  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
and  their  ability  to  write  and  to  think. 

Knowledge  of  subject-matter — In  considering  the  candidates' 
knowledge  of  the  books  they  have  read,  or  are  supposed  to 
have  read,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  l^ooks 
which  furnish  topics  for  the  first  part  of  the  examination  and 
those  which  furnish  material  for  the  second  part. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  the  examination  is  not  to 
test  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  books,  but 
to  test  their  ability  to  write  short  themes.  A  boy  is  expected 
to  read  the  books  which  furnish  the  topics  for  these  short 
themes  "  as  he  reads  other  books,"  presumably  with  enjoy- 
ment; he  is  not  expected  "  to  know  them  minutely,"  and  is 
plainly  told  that  "  ability  to  write  will  count  for  more  than 
knowledge  of  subject-matter."  If,  however,  the  character  of 
a  candidate's  themes  goes  to  show  that  he  has  not  read  the 
books  prescribed  for  the  first  part  of  the  examination,  this 
evidence  may  justly  count  against  him. 

In  the  paper  for  June,  1896,  the  topics  set  for  the  first  part 
of  the  examination  are  taken  from  three  of  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  reading:  Silas  Marner,  Woodstock,  and  Evangeline. 
I  give  a  theme  which  has  just  enough  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  story  in  Silas  Marner  to  show  that  the  boy  has 
read  the  book.  This  theme  has  faults  of  execution,  but  it 
has  life.  The  fact  that  it  strays  from  the  original  story  did 
not,  I  am  sure,  afifect  the  mark  given  by  the  examiners. 
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"THE  COMING  OF  EPPIE." 

"0»  a  cold  night  in  mid  winter  Silas  sat  before  his  fire,  dreaming  of  his 
lost  gold,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  cry,  he  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the 
wind,  but  it  was  soon  repeated.  He  went  to  the  door  and  the  cry  was  re- 
peated louder  this  time,  Silas  thought  it  was  a  child's  voice,  so,  buttening  up 
his  coat  he  went  out  into  the  snow,  and  guided  by  the  sounds  he  discovered 
a  little  bundle  of  rags  almost  covered  with  snow  from  which  issued  pitiful 
cries.  Silas  went  home  with  his  burden  and  on  opening  it  found  a  little 
rosy  faced  girl." 

The  blunder  made  in  the  following  theme  shows  that  the 
writer,  though  he  has  probably  read  Silas  Marner,  has  not 
only  forgotten  the  story  but  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
tistic relations  of  the  chief  events  in  it.  Neither  of  these 
facts,  I  think,  counted  against  the  candidate. 

"  GODFREY   CASS   AND   HIS   BROTHER." 

"  Godfrey  Cass  and  his  brother  Dunstan  were  not  on  very  friendly  terms. 
Although  Godfrey,  in  his  bachelor  days  had  been  a  little  flighty  still,  his 
character  was  a  direct  contrast  to  Dunstan's  sneaking  villainy.  But  alas  for 
Godfrey,  his  brother  possessed  his  secret,  and  used  it  on  all  occasion  for  the 
purpose  of  blackmailing  him.  For  what  was  Godfrey  to  do  ?  Was  he  to 
refuse  Dunstan  and  have  him  tell  his  gentle,  simple  hearted  wife  of  her 
husbands  evil  deed  ?  No,  Better  a  thousand  times  that  give  Dunstan  his 
hearts  desire  that  to  iiave  that  pure  soul  weighed  down  by  sonow." 

Other  themes  in  the  books  from  which  the  two  following 
are  taken  indicate  that  the  author  of  each  has  read  Silas 
Marner.  The  fact  that  these  two  are  matters  of  pure  inven- 
tion did  not,  I  think,  count  against  those  who  wrote  them. 

"  NEW   year's  EVE  AT  THE  RED   HOUSE." 
"  New  Year's  eve,  the  gossips  of  Raveloe  were  gathered  in  the  public  room 
of  the  tavern,  commonly  known  as  the  Red  House,  to  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  village.     The  conversation  was  turned  in  various  directions  and  was  con- 
tinued until  a  late  hour,  when  the  townspeople  departed  for  their  homes." 

"  NEW   year's   eve   AT  THE   RED   HOUSE." 

"  On  New  Year's  Night,  a  very  large  varied  and  congenial  company  was 
gathered  around  the.board  of  a  batchedor  friend  who  had  become  acquained 
with  them  all,  and  had  invited  them  for  a  general  good  time  to  his  great, 
roomy,  ancient,  and  picturesque  mansion  house  in  England. 

"  There  were  all  manner  of  people  ;  each  had  had  interesting  experiences  ; 
most  were  old  story-tellers  ;  and  the  evening  bid  fair  to  full  of  original  and 
varied  entertainment." 

The  first  part  of  the  book  which  furnishes  the  two  themes 
next  given  contains  four  short  themes.     None  of  these  has  a 
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title,  but  the  subjects  of  two  are  evidently  from  Evangeline. 
Since  the  subjects  of  the  other  two — those  given  here — are 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  Silas  Marner,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  whether  the  boy  has  read  that  book.  Among  eleven 
remaining  subjects,  this  writer  is  unable  to  find  one  for  a 
fifth  theme.  Of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  first  part  of  the 
examination,  he  has,  then,  read  Evangeline.  Whether  he  has 
read  any  of  the  others  is  doubtful.  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination. 

"  Silas  Marner  was  very  fond  of  gold,  and  was  always  desirous  to  increase 
his  wealth.  It  did  not  made  so  much  difference  to  him,  how  he  acquired 
his  wealth,  as  long  as  he  was  sure  of  keeping  it." 

"  When  Godfrey  told  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  talked,  she  became 
furious  to  know  who  it  was.  Finally  he  revealed  this  secret  to  her.  She 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  this  stranger.  She  went  to  the  same  place, 
where  her  husband  had  been.  There  sitting  on  a  log  she  waited.  Very 
soon  the  little  black  man  made  his  appearance,  and  what  took  place  between 
them  is  not  known,  at  any  rate,  Godfrey  never  saw  his  wife  again." 

Of  the  three  works  that  furnish  topics  for  the  first  part  of 
the  examination, — Silas  Marner,  Woodstock,  and  Evangeline. — 
the  last  has,  I  should  say,  been  read  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
candidates.  Of  the  other  two,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  have  not  been  read,  or  have  been  read  and  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  that,  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates, 
Evangeline  has  been  read  in  the  class  and  the  other  two  books 
out  of  the  class.  At  all  events,  Evangeline  seems  to  jiave 
made  the  strongest  impression;  Woodstock,  I  should  say,  has 
made  the  weakest  impression. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  part  of  the  examination  is  to 
test  not  only  the  candidates'  "  ability  to  write,"  but  also  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  books  prescribed  "  for 
careful  study."  This  part  of  the  June  paper  is  wholly  on 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  only  two  candidates  failed  to  write 
on  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  One  of  these  had,  "  by  mistake 
of  his  teacher,"  he  said,  read  the  wrong  books;  and  for  the 
second  part  of  the  examination  he  substituted  ihe  story  of 
The  Abbot.  The  other  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  that  was  all. 
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Most  of  the  candidates  know  the  main  events  of  the  story  of 
The  Merchant  of  Veyikc.  Their  difficulty  in  answering  the 
first  question  is  in  so  weaving  together  the  different  threads 
of  the  narrative  as  to  make  a  harmonious  whole.  Some  avoid 
this  difficulty,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  their  knowledge  of  the  play  a  matter  of  doubt,  by  writ- 
ings not  the  story  of  the  play,  but  something  about  it,  or 
about  what  they  regard  as  the  stories  interwoven  in  it."  I 
give  two  answers  of  this  sort,  the  first  from  a  book  that 
passed  muster,  the  second  from  one  that  did  not: 

"  MERCHANT   OF   VENICE." 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  devided  into  two  plots  or  parts.  The  first 
part  is  the '  Casket  Scene  '  which  furnishes  the  topic  for  conversation  and 
rivally  among  many  courtiers  and  Princes  of  the  world. 

"  Shakespeare  then  describes  the  chosing  of  the  caskets  in  which  the  for- 
tunes of  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are  settled  and  then  gives  a  fine  discription 
of  Portia  her  home  and  her  character  Then  comes  a  discription  of  the  jew 
Shylock  and  his  daughter  who  turns  christian.  And  finally  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  the  trial  and  the  story  of  the  rings  interwoven. 

"  The  last  act  is  of  little  account  only  written  to  soften  or  modulate  the 
effect  of  the  trial." 

"THE   MERCHANT   OF   VENICE." 

"  This  has  always  been  held  one  of  Shakespeare's  best  plays,  and  it 
abounds  in  morals  &  sentiment  and  a  beautiful  vivacity.  The  story  of  Antonio 
and  his  fortunes  &  misfortunes,  the  hungry  Shylock  &  his  grasping  & 
vengeful  meanness,  and  most  fascinating  of  all  the  courtship  and  marriage 
of  Bassanio,  these  are  some  of  the  chief  narratives  of  the  play." 

Many  of  those  who  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  play  blunder 
over  more  or  less  important  details.  One  candidate,  for  ex- 
ample, incorporates  Antonio  in  Bassanio:  it  is  Bassanio  whose 
ships  are  at  sea,  who  borrows  money  of  Shylock,  and  who 
pledges  a  pound  of  his  flesh.  According  to  this  same  writer, 
too,  the  caskets  are  distinguished  by  their  ''  ornamentation," 
and  the  idea  of  obliging  Portia's  suitors  to  determine  their 
fate  by  choosing  among  them  is  Portia's  own,  for  "  she  is  a 
very  careful  lady."  Another  writer  says  that  "  Shylock  will- 
ingly lends  him  [Antonio]  the  money,  as  Antonio  has  agreed 
to  give  him  as  security  the  ladened  ships";  and  later  he 
speaks  of  Shylock's  going  to  court  "  to  claim  his  pound  of 
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flesh."     Another  calls  Lorenzo  Leonardo',  Jessica,  Rebecca.     A 
few  of  the  minor  blunders  are  as  follows: 

"  The  young  lady,  whom  he  loves,  is  a  very  strange  kind  of  a  girl.  She 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  none  of  the  men.  Portia,  that  is  her  name,  has 
three  chests,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  the  other  is  an  old  one." 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Moroco  sue  for  the  hand  of 
Portia  in  the  manner  directed  by  her  father  in  his  will  which  was  ;  that  they 
sliould  choose  one  of  three  cas^s  one  of  which  contained  her  picture." 

"  Portia  had  three  coffins  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  lead. 
Any  one  choosing,  the  right  one  would  be  accepted  for  her  husband." 

"  When  Antonio  was  brought  into  court  to  be  \.\\t(\  for  breach  of  promise, 
Portia  and  her  maid  Nerissa,  disguised  themselves  as  a  lawyer  and  his  clerk 
respectively." 

"  The  substance  of  Bassanio's  speech  as  he  makes  his 
choice  of  the  caskets  "  one  candidate  gives  as  follows: 

"  When  Bassanio  choses  the  lead  casket,  he  brings  out  in  his  speech  the 
reasons  for  his  choice. 

"  Saying  that  he  did  not  choose  the  leaden  casket  for  its  worth  but  for 
practically  the  same  reason  as  the  casket  read  :' 

" '  That  in  chosing  me  one  must  not  expect  to  get  much.'  " 

Another  writes: 

"  Bassanio  in  his  speech  as  he  makes  his  choree  of  the  caskets  infers  that 
money  and  wine,  are  worth  very  little." 

Very  many  candidates  are  unable  to  quote  ten  lines  from 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Many  who  are  unable  to  quote  ten 
consecutive  lines  try  to  make  up  the  required  number  from 
detached  passages.     I  have  but  one  example  at  hand: 

"  He  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  who  is  not  moved  by  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ;  let  no  such  man  be 
trusted. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  tlie  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  beneath. 

"  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  until  a  king  be  by, 

"  We  did  not  commit  any  poetry.  I  just  write  these  few  as  I  remember 
them." 

Inaccuracy  of  quotation  is  frequent;  but,  since  it  is  usually 

^  The  punctuation  here  is  doubtful. 
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uninteresting,  I  have  made  note  of  the  following  instances 
only: 

"  How  soft  the  moonlight  sits  upon  the  bank  !     Here  we  will  sit  and  let 
the  sounds  of  music  drift  into  our  ears." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  strained, 
It  dropeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  the  heavens, 
It  is  twice  bleseth  ;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
It  fits  the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  gently  as  the  rain  from  heaven, 
'Pon  just  and  'pon  unjust." 

In  discussing  matters  of  execution  (in  Part  I)  I  have  paid 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  books  written  in  Sep- 
tember, for  the  reason  that,  in  such  matters,  the  September 
books  are  usually  inferior  to  the  June  books.  As  regards 
knowledge  of  the  books  prescribed  for  reading  or  for  study, 
I  see  no  ground  for  expecting  less  of  the  September  than  of 
the  June  candidates. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  I  give  here  the  paper  set  for 
the  September  examination : 

ENGLISH. 

Attend  to  form  as  well  as  to  substance. 

I 

.Select  wci"^  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each  : 

1.  The  Hunting  Dinner. 

2.  The  Mysterious  Picture. 

3.  The  Adventure  of  My  Uncle, 

4.  The  Poor-Devil  Author. 

5.  The  Strolling  Manager. 

6.  The  Story  of  the  Young  Robber. 

7.  The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker. 

8.  The  Character  of  Cromwell  as  depicted  in  "  Woodstock." 

9.  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley. 

10.  The  Lodge  at  Woodstock. 

11.  Master  Louis  Kerneguy. 

12.  The  Capture  of  Albert  Lee. 

13.  Joceline. 

14.  Wildrake's  First  Interview  with  Cromwell. 

15.  "  Oh,  we'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 

For  't  will  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again." 
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II 

1.  To  what  class  of  compositions  does  "  Comus  "  belong  ?  Tell  what  you 
can  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  compositions  of  this  class. 

2.  What  is  the  plot  of  "  Comus  "  ? 

3.  Ouote,  if  you  can,  any  ten  consecutive  lines  of  "  Comus  "  which 
especially  please  you.  (If  you  are  unable  to  quote  ten  lines,  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Attendant  Spirit's  account  of  Comus  and  his  crew.) 

4.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  "  Lycidas,"  and  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  poem  ?  What  famous  description  of  Milton's  own  times  does 
it  contain .'' 

5.  Contrast  "  L'Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso." 
Admission  (2).     1896. 

The  topics  for  the  first  part  of  this  examination  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  from  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  from  Scott's 
Woodstock. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  candidates  Irving's  tales  are 
frequently  confounded:  under  the  title  The  Adventure  of  My 
Uncle,  more  than  one  boy  writes  the  story  of  The  Adventure 
of  My  Grandfather ;  under  the  title  The  Mysterious  Picture, 
more  than  one  writes  the  story  of  The  Adventure  of  My  Aunt; 
and  one  confounds  the  "  adventures  "  of  "  Uncle,"  "  Aunt," 
and  "  Grandfather."  Unless  a  boy  comes  to  his  examination 
fresh  from  the  reading  of  the  Traveller,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Neither  is  it  sur- 
prising that,  in  these  short  themes,  there  should  be  more  or 
less  deviation  from  the  original  story.  When,  however,  a 
theme  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  story,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  story  has  not  been  read.  The  following 
theme  is  either  a  matter  of  pure  invention  or  is  "  another 
story": 

"THE  ADVENTURE   OF   MY   UNCLE." 

"  I  once  had  an  uncle  who  lived  in  the  country  in  a^house,  once  hand- 
some, but  at  that  time  in  a  delapitated  condition. 

"  He  liked  hunting  and  entertained  ^ome.     ' 

"  One  day  I  went  out  to  see  him.  when  I  arrived  I  heard  him  talking 
disrespectfuly  of  my  parents.  I  had  a  fight  with  him  and  after  that  we 
were  good  friends." 

Woodstock  is  no  more  popular  with  the  September  than 
with  the  June  candidates,  and  is  no  better  known.     I  give 
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one  Woodstock  theme,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  last  on  theT 
paper: 

"  In  Shakespeares'  Midsummer  night's  Dream  the  fairies  sing, 

'  Oh,  we'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 
For  't  will  be  a  joyous  day 
When  the  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.' 

"  The  king  of  the  fairies  was  transformed  by  having  a  certain  fluid  or 
salve  put  on  his  lips  by  a  messenger  mistaking  him  for  a  man  with  whom 
a  young  girl  was  in  love.  The  messenger  had  two  salves  and  got  them 
interchanged.  This  transformed  the  king  and  the  queen  on  waking  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Bottum  and  made  him  king.  Things  were  soon 
put  to  right  and  it  was  of  this  occasion  that  the  fairies  sang." 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  is,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, on  works  prescrib  d  for  "  careful  study."  One  entire 
answer  to  the  first  question  in  this  part  of  the  September  ex- 
amination is:  "  Comus  is  an  epic  poem."  Other  answers  are 
as  follows: 

,  "  Comus  belongs  to  that  class  of  compositions  called  '  pastoral  poems.' 
This  class  of  compositions  is  mostly  Iambic  meter  and  written  in  a  smooth 
-easy  style.     Its  purpose  is  to  extoU  the  beauty  of  nature  and  poetry." 

"  '  Comus  '  is  of  that  class  of  compositions  in  which  the  'journey  of  life  ' 
is  portrayed.  It  is  classical,  imaginative,  instructive.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  composition  seems,  to  me,  to  be  the  opening  of  the  '  book  of  destiny,'  and 
the  pointing  out  of  the  results  of  certain  evils,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  human  mind  to  contemplate  its  present  condition." 

"  '  Comus  '  belongs  to  Narratives.  A  narrative  is  a  composition  in  which 
is  described  an  event,  or  course  of  events.  It  differs  from  description  in 
that  it  outlines  the  event,  and  does  not  describe  it. 

"  The  purpose  of  Narration  is  not  to  describe,  but  to  outline,  givinj^one 
€vent  after  another,  in  their  proper  order." 

*  "  '  Comus  '  belongs  to  the  historical  class  of  compositions,  because  it 
relates  some  well  known  events  in  past  history.  Compositions  of  that  class, 
especially  the  one  to  which  'Comus  '  belongs,  are,  as  one  might  say,  to  out 
of  date  for  the  class  of  literature  which  we  read  at  the  present  time.  Again 
one  must  have  studied  history  quite  well  in  order  to  understand  this  book 
thoroughly.  '  Comus  '  is  perhaps  better  suited  for  the  more  learned  class, 
such  as  historians  and  scholars.  The  language  in  it  is  not  especially  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  yet  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  forethought  to  compre- 
hend exactly  what  the  author  is  referring  to  in  several  instances." 

"  '  Comus '  is  a  poem. 

"  The  purpose  of  compositions  of  this  kind  is  to  portray  more  strikingly 
to  the  mind  and  the  feelings,  the  beauties  of  language.  The  gentle  har- 
mony of  words  strikes   one  much  more  forcibly  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
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While  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  prose  writer,  it  is  very 
hard  to  write  good  poetry:  this  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  appreciate  when 
reading  a  composition  like  '  Comus.'  Poetry  is  the  life  of  language.  We 
know  of  Greek  chiefly  from  its  poems  :  true  it  is  that  we  learn  of  ancient 
languages  through  prose,  but  then  poetry  has  the  first  claim.  Kings 
always  treat  with  favor  a  good  poet :  many  countries  have  a  '  poet  laureate  ' 
but  none  of  them  have  a 'prose  laureate.'  Nature  appears  to  her  best 
advantage  in  poetry,  ami  especially  in  Comus.  Language  is  sensitive :  it 
seldom  appears  in  its  real  form  except  in  poetry :  there  it  shines  forth  with 
a  new  light,  and  displays  ideas  which  had  hitherto  been  in  darkness.  That 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  poetry."  ' 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  in  this  part  of  the  paper 
one  boy  writes: 

""  Comus  is  a  play  which  treats  of  fairies  mostly." 

'  Another  writes: 

*'  The  principal  plot  of  Comus  is  that  virture  comes  unharmed  through 
all  temptations." 

Another: 

*"  The  plot  of  Comus  shows  us  how  a  man  of  very  little  significance  at 
first  rises  up  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  consequence.  The  man  whom 
the  book  speaks  about  is  a  true  character  in  ancient  history.  The  plot  also 
shows  how  a  great  man  has  influence  over  the  weaker  classes.  The  plot  of 
the  story,  to  tell  it  in  good  clear  language  is  really  to  complicated.  It  tells, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  of  a  man  rising  from  almost  nothing  to  some  great 
man." 

Some  of  the  answers  to  the  fourth  question  are  as  follows: 

"  Lycidas  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  shepherd  who  was  drowned.  He 
was  a  gread  musician,  and  often  delighted  the  shepherds  with  his  lute." 

"  In  '  Lycidas,'  Milton  bewails  the  loss  of  his  loved  friend  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  poem. 

"  He  questions  the  Winds  and  Waves,  asking  them  how  they  could  be  so 
cruel,  and  ruthless  as  to  take  the  life  of  so  honorable  and  good  a  person. 
The  author  finally  says  that  Lycidas  is  not  dead,  but  is  much  better  off 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  here  upon  (his 
earth." 

"The  main  subject  of  Lycidas  is  'King'  the  deceased  college  chum  of 
Milton. 

"  In  this  poem  Milton  tells  how  they  used  to  go  to  school  together  and 
also  how  they  used  to  drive  the  cows  to  and  from  pasture." 

'Query,  whether  the  author  of  this  extract  is  not  "  working  off "  an  old 
composition. 
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"  Lycidas  is  another  historical  work  which  has  attained  great  fame.  It 
is  a  poem  most  beautifully  written  and  in  fact,  in  style,  in  manner  of  thought, 
plot  and  individuality  it  has  no  rival.  The  author  shows  great  senti- 
metality,  and  plenty  of  common  forethought.  Another  quality  which 
Lycidas  has,  and  which  many  other  poems  do  not  have,  that  is  simplicity, 
ease,  and  force.  One  might  call  it  rather  a  piece  of  musical  poetry,  than 
a  historical  poem  all  together. 

*  *'  The  description  of  Milton  in '  Lycidas  '  is  very  striking.  It  relates  how 
Milton  has  an  interview  with  some  famous  character  with  whom  he  relates 
some  of  his  boyhood  events.  They  both  laugh  very  heartily  and  rejoice 
over  their  pleasant  talk." 

The  last  extract  and  the  starred  extracts  on  pages  62  and 
63  are  from  the  same  book.  The  mark  given  this  book  is 
**  F  " — a  mark  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  was 
deserved,  in  part  at  least,  by  "  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject." 

Literary  appreciation — More  important  than  the  question 
"How  thoroughly  have  the  boys  read  the  prescribed  books?" 
IS  the  question  "  How  have  they  read  them?  "  If  their  man- 
ner of  writing  is  any  index  to  their  manner  of  reading,  I 
should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates  have 
read  the  books  in  a  very  dull  way — not  because  they  have 
wished  to  read  them,  l)ut  because  they  have  been  obliged 
to  read  them. 

Since  this  question,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
I  have  taken,  naturally  overlaps  the  next,  I  shall  not  give  here 
examples  of  dullness.  Some  such  examples  have  already  been 
given;  others  will  be  given  later.  I  w'ill,  however,  give  here 
a  theme  from  the  book  which,  more  than  any  other,  shows 
literary  appreciation  on  the  part  of  its  writer.  This  theme 
has  been  chosen,  not  because  it  is  the  best  in  the  book,  but 
because  its  subject,  perhaps  the  most  popular  on  the  paper, 
usually  calls  forth  either  a  few  dead  sentences,  or,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  a  gush  of  weak  sentimentality. 

"GABRIEL'S   DEATH." 

"  After  many  weary  years  of  wandering,  the  faithful  woman  came  to 
Philadelphia.  Her  constant  duties,  during  her  later  years  were  missions  of 
self-denial  and  mercy  in  hospitals  and  battle-fields, 

"  Yet  her  love  '  that  endured  and  hoped  and  was  patient '  never  failed. 
The  calm  of  her  later  years,  the  peaceful  resignation,  verified  the  truth  of 
Father  Felician's  words,  recorded  in  the  beautiful  passage : 
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'  Thereup  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father  confessor, 
Said  with  a  smile,  "  O  daughter,  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within  thee  I 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection.     Affection  never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment." ' 

"  In  the  Philadelphia  hospital  Evangeline's  search  was  ended.  There 
she  saw  an  old  man  lying  on  a  pallet  and  slowly  expiring.  Something  of 
his  old  expression  returned,  the  likeness  of  his  youth. 

'  So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying.' 

"  Evangeline  recognized  Gabriel  and  the  exquisite  anguish  of  the 
recognition  forced  a  cry  from  her  lips 

'  So  that  the  dying  heard  it  and  started  up  from  their  pallets.' 

"On  hearing  his  name  from  Evangeline's  lips  Gabriel  remembered  his 
youth,  his  home,  and  the  beautiful  maiden.  His  feeble  strength  enabled 
him  to  merely  shape  her  name  with  his  lips  and  he  died  with  his  head  on 
Evangelines  bosom.  And  the  woman's  words  were:  'Father,  I  thank 
thee.'" 

Marked  literary  appreciation  is  not  to  be  expected  of  boys 
in  their  teens;  but  something  between  this  and  total  literary 
apathy  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  those  sufficiently 
mature  to  enter  college.  Yet  apathy  is  apparent  almost 
everywhere;  appreciation  deserving  the  name  is  at  present 
almost  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  man  who  gets  an  "  A," 
and  he  either  has  natural  literary  aptitude  or  has  had  unusual 
advantages.  Something  which,  with  training,  would  proba- 
bly develop  into  literary  appreciation,  occasionally  brightens 
books  with  a  mark  between  "  A  "  and  "  C."  Not  that  such 
a  mark  necessarily  indicates  even  glimmerings  of  this  unusual 
quality;  for  it  may  indicate  either  uninteresting  correctness 
or  life  of  some  sort  though  mingled  with  considerable  in- 
correctness. 

Evidence  as  to  the  enjoyment,  or  the  lack  of  enjoyment, 
with  which  a  book  has  been  read  is  usually  indirect.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  there  is  a  bit  of  direct  testimony: 

"The  escape  of  Charles  II.,  from  Woodstock  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
passages  in  this  idiotic  and  boresome  work.  If  some  writer  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  should  be  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  place  such  a  work 
as  Woodstock  before  the  public  (I  say  guilty  of  attempting  advisedly,  for 
no  large  publishing  house  would  publish  such  bosh)  he  would  be  mobbed 
by  every  printers  devil  in  the  country  and  his  picture  would  appear  in  the 
New  York  Standard." 
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It  is  the  same  writer  who  says: 

"Reading  Evangeline  after  wading  through  Woodstock  is  Hi<e  hearing 
President  EUot  speak  after  Hstening  to  one  of  Tillman's  tirades." 

Style — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  dullness  which  charac- 
terizes the  mass  of  the  examination  books.  As  I  turn  over 
my  notes  on  individual  books,  I  find  frequent  comments  like 
the  following:  "  Dull,  like  the  last  ";  "  Little  to  be  said  of  this 
book  except  that  there  is  no  point  to  anything";  "Abso- 
lutely without  freshness  ";  "  Not  a  single  live  thought  or  ex- 
pression in  the  book." 

To  the  reader  who  has  traveled  far  in  this  intellectual  desert 
a  very  bad  book  is  refreshing.  On  one  book  I  found  this 
remark  written  by  the  examiner:  "  Most  amusing;  somehow 
or  other  I  cannot  make  myself  give  it  an  '  E.'  "  The  book 
was,  however,  marked  "  E,"  and  deservedly;  but  I  sympa- 
thized with  the  instructor  heartily.  The  "E"  and  "F" 
books  usually  have  individuality,  if  only  in  spelling;  the  mass 
of  the  books  have  none.  Most  of  the  candidates  write,  not 
as  if  they  were  re-creating  with  the  imagination  scenes  which 
have  been  real  to  them,  but  as  if  they  were  mechanically  re- 
peating a  lesson. 

Any  condemnatory  judgment,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  apply  to  the  best  books.  When  I  speak  of  a 
lack  of  individuality  and  a  lack  of  imagination,  I  do  not 
mean  that  either  is  universal:  I  mean  that  either  is  far  more 
common  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  two  best  books  of  all 
have  decided  individuality.  The  individual  quality  of  the 
"  A  "  book  is  literary  appreciation.  From  this  book  I  have 
already  given  one  theme  in  the  last  section.  I  should  like  to 
give  another  here  as  an  example  of  clearness;  but  space  is 
wanting.  The  individual  quality  of  the  "  A-"  book  ''  is  im- 
agination.    I  give  one  theme  as  a  specimen: 

"THE   ESCAPE   OF   CHARLES   FROM   WOODSTOCK." 

"  As  soon  as  Alice  Lee  understood  the  meaning  of  the   feather   that 
Wildrake  sent  her,  she  rushed  to  Albert.     '  Cromwell  is  coming!'  she  cried 
hoarsely.     Albert  started,  and  turned  suddenly  pale. 
."' Where's  JCerneguy '  he  asked;  and  in  a  moment  he  had  darted  away 

■'The  writer  of  this  book  did  not  answer  the  last  question. 
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to  find  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  and  the  supposed  page  appeared  before 
Sir  Henry.  '  Father,'  said  Albert  in  a  whisper,  '  AHce  must  take  Louis  to 
the  horse  that  is  hidden  in  the  woods.  He  must  leave  instantly.  I  will  stay 
here  and  be  taken  by  the  enemy.' 

" '  But,  my  son,'  protested  the  old  Knight,  '  his  life  is  of  no  importance. 
You  mustn't ' 

"  He  was  interrupted  by  the  page,  who  had  understood  what  the  Knight 
said.     '  Sir  Henry,'  said  he,  '  I  am  your  sovereign.     I  am  Charles  Stewart ! ' 

"  Sir  Henry  was  going  to  make  an  angry  answer  to  such  '  foolish  jesting,' 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Albert's  face.  He  understood  then  that  Charles 
himself  stood  before  him.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  hand. 
Then  he  turned  to  Alice  who  had  long  known  the  King's  secret,  and  told 
her  that  she  must  conduct  His  Majesty  to  his  horse.  She  was  afraid  to 
trust  herself  to  him  alone  at  night — for  she  had  had  experience  with  him, 
but  finally  she  agreed,  and  taking  a  lantern,  bade  her  sovereign  follow  her." 

More  significant  than  the  work  of  the  leaders  is  that  of  the 
rank  and  file.  I  give,  first,  specimens  of  the  most  unintel- 
lectual  work: 

"THE    DEATH   OF    GABRIEL." 

"  EvangeHne  found  Gabriel  one  Sunday  in  the  Quaker  city.  She  had 
wandered  many  years,  and  had  at  last  found  him.  He  died  with  his  head 
resting  on  her  breast.  Evangeline  had  at  last  found  him,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  characters  in  all  fiction  was  happy." 

"THE   DRAINING -i  OF  THE   STONE   PITS. 

"  The  new  squire  had  started  to  drane  the  pits  as  the  warter  was  draned 
out  till  the  place  was  dry.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pit  they  found  a  sculitan, 
a  riding  whip,  the  one  squire  remberd  as  having  let,  his  brother  on  the  day, 
when  he  disapeard. 

And  there  close  becid  the  whip  lay  two  leather  bags. 

Marner  looked  at  this  aufly  punishment  which  had  been  so  well  deserved, 
with  suprise  and  horror. 

He  got  his  gold  and  started  to  go  home,  to  see  if  the  old  churce  in 
Lantern  Yard  was  sill  there. 

"  The  body  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  as  quitely  as  posible." 

Almost  any  book  with  a  mark  from  "  C  "  to  "  D-"  will 
furnish  a  theme  of  the  pointless  class.  Some  such  themes 
have  already  been  quoted,  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  lack  of  unity.     Here  are  a  few  others : 

"  THE  COMING   OF   EPPIE." 

"  While  Silas  Marner  was  sitting  before  the  grate  in  his  house,  the  storm 
was  raging  outside.  When  suddenly  Silas  saw  something  creeping  in  the 
door,  and  upon  rising  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a  child."    > 

*  The  spelling  of  this  word  is  doubtful. 
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"SILAS  MARNER  AND  THE  CHURCH    IN   LANTERN   YARD," 

"  Lantern  Yard  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  working  people  of  a  large 
manufacturing  town  in  England.  In  this  community  there  lived  one  Silas 
Marner.  He  was  a  very  religious  and  devout  man  but  was  subject  to  fits. 
Having  been  accused  of  stealing  and  the  lots  having  proved  him  guilty,  he 
left  the  little  town  and  went  to  Raveloe." 

"  EVANGELINE   IN   THE   SOUTH." 

"  Evangeline  sought  in  vain  for  her  long  lost  lover  amid  the  excessi\-e 
heat  of  the  sun.  Her  sole  companion  was  the  good  Father  Felician,  The 
two  lovers  almost  glided  by  each  other  on  the  Southern  waters. 

"  But  fate  did  not  permit  them  to  see  each  other,  until  Evangeline  was 
a  nun,  and  Gabriel  was  dyeing." 

One  form  of  dullness  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  be  very 
methodical,  I  give  one  specimen  from  a  September  book, 
another  from  a  June  book: 

"  In  comparing  '  L'Allegro'  and  '  II  Penseroso,'  I  shall  speak  of  them 
respectively.  First  in  importance  is,  that  they  represent  Joy  and 
Melancholy. 

"  Secondly,  both  poems  open  with  a  prologue,  almost  identical  in  verse  and 
metor. 

"  Finally  both  poems  considered  each  with  each,  are  again  precisely 
coincident  throughout,  only  of  course  as  is  stated  above,  '  L'Allegro ' 
portrays  Joy,  whereas  '  II  Penseroso  '  represents  Melancholy." 

"EVANGELINE   IN   THE  SOUTH." 

"The.  story  of  Evangelines  search  in  the  south  brings  to  mind  three 
things  which  are  cruelty,  love,  sadness.  Cruelty,  because  a  cruelty  had 
been  committed  when  she  was  torned  from  the  side  of  Gabriel,  love, 
because,  it  was  her  ceaseless  and  unboundless  love  that  had  caused  her  to 
search  for  many  years  in  the  eyes  of  dissapointment  for  her  betrothed,  and 
lastlyly  sadness  because  she  after  many  years  of  grief  was  compel  to  undergo 
the  sadness  of  being  dissapointed  during  her  search." 

In  the  work  of  the  mediocre  writers  are  many  themes  which 
I  have  classified  under  the  term  "  ambitious."  One  of  this 
class  is  enough: 

"SILAS   MARNER'S   GOLD." 

"  The  gold  of  Silas  Marner,  the  keynote  of  so  much  that  is  pathetic, 
touches  all,  comes  home  to  every-one,  bringing  with  it  a  doubting  and 
troubled  air.  It  is  powerful,  the  note  that  the  author  struck,  and  leaves 
one's  mind  unsatisfied,  like  all  problems,  too  deep  for  settlement,  which  are 
presented  to  one.  What  effect  this  problem  has  had  upon  the  world:  is  it 
the  gold,  or  is  it  that  which  gold  brings,  that  we  love — is  it  the  God,  or  is  it 
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the  symbol  of  the  divinity,  that  we  idolize  ?     Does  the  image  often  crowd 
out  the  reality  ?  " 

Themes  with  a  moral  are  as  abundant  as  usual.  Of  these 
I  have  room  for  but  one: 

"  SILAS    marker's   gold." 

"  Gold  as  is  often  the  case,  furnished  the  whole  aim  of  Silas  Marner's  life. 
When  he  met  with  his  great  loss,  his  soul  fell  back  with  nothing  to  support 
it.  This  weaver  was  like  a  blind  man  with  nothing  to  guide  or  support  his 
food-steps. 

"The  great  moral  of  the  book  is  found  in  this  incident.  We  must  all 
bave  some  animate  object  to  live  for." 

The  sentimentality  which  marks  very  many  of  the  themes 
on  "  The  Death  of  Gabriel "  is  something  I  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  in  the  work  of  healthy  boys.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  sentimental  style  I  give  a  theme  from  a  book  which  is 
above  the  common  level : 

"THE   DEATH   OF   GABRIEL." 

"  Sweet  Sister  of  Charity !  Clad  in  sombre  but  fitting  garb,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  an  angel ;  what  is  more  gladsome  to  the  heart  or  more  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye .'' 

"  Thus  Evangeline  went,  scattering  her  kind  deeds  among  the  sick  the 
the  poor.  Something  told  her  that  morning,  as  she  wended  her  way 
towards  the  place  where  the  dying  lay,  that  her  journey  was  almost 
finished  ;  that  before  long  her  sad  heart  would  be  at  rest. 

"  She  stood  before  the  cot  of  an  old  man,  on  whose  features  death  had 
already  set  his  stamp  ;  and  as  she  looked,  the  recollections  of  the  past 
swept  over  her  as  a  flood,  and  with  one  wild  shriek,  she  fell  fainting  upon 
his  bosom. 

"  It  was  soon  all  over.  Two  little  slabs  now  mark  their  resting  place  ; 
but  their  spirits  are  united." 

I  end  this  collection  with  a  specimen  of  the  exclamatory 
style,  which  is  from  one  of  the  better  books: 

"  Do  we  wonder  the  Jew  was  what  he  was — He  had  been  slighted,  and 
jeered  at  by  those  who  were  wont  to  be  called  the  best  &  highest  bred  of 
people ;  he  was  snubbed  on  all  possible  occasions.  See  the  way  he  was 
treated  by  his  only  child  !  Portia  claimed  to  be  a  lady  of  the  highest  culture 
and  was  recognized  as  such — Did  she  act  like  a  lady  in  her  treatment  of 
Shylock  at  the  court  ?  No  !  She  used  the  vilest  methods,  and  the  meanest, 
to  gain  her  end.  A  lady^  would  have  been  at  least  compassionate  and  fair, 
but  she^  even  eclipsed  the  Jew  himself  in  her  hardness  of  heart.     See  how 

*  The  italics  are  the  writer's. 
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the  bystanders  jeered  at,  and  spit  upon  him  !  Such  proceedings  would  be  " 
[The  end] 

Ability  to  think — Two  questions  on  the  examination-paper 
— I  am  speaking  of  the  June  paper — imply  that  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary schools  are  expected  to  think.  One  of  these,  the 
fourth  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  asks  for  the  candi- 
date's own  opinion  on  an  ethical  question:  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the 
play? "  Among  the  answers  to  this  question  are  the 
following: 

"  In  my  opinion  Shylock  was  treated  so  miserably,  meanly,  and  with  such 
contempt  that  one  loses  all  pity  or  sorrow  for  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand  one  cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  a  man  who  is  deprived 
of  everything  that  he  possessed." 

"  I  think  that  Shylock  is  undoubtedly  treated  most  honorably,  although 
one  can  easily  see  that  the  author  hates  the  race  of  Jews,  although  he  tries 
to  make  Shylock's  daughter  Jessica  a  good  and  noble  creature. 

"  Shylock  is  treated  so  nicely  that  its  contrast  with  the  treatment  of 
Antonio,  by  Shylock,  is  brought  out  in  very  strong  colors." 

"  Surely  the  treatment  that  Shylock  receives  throughout  the  play,  is  very 
harsh,  but  I  think  that  the  treatment  fits  very  well,  the  uncouch  character 
of  Shylock.  I  draw  my  conclusions  somewhat,  from  the  way  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  plays  the  part." 

"  Although  the  lot  of  Shylock  throughout  the  play  seems  to  be  a  hard  one, 
yet  I  can  feel  no  sorrow  for  him,  for  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  Jew,  against 
whom  the  majority  of  people  are  prejudiced.  .   . 

"  He  complains  that  Antonio  called  him  dog,  and  spat  upon  him,  but 
throughout  the  play  the  only  ill-treatment  he  receives  is  from  Gratiano,  who 
mocks  him  with  the  words  '  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment '  and  '  O  upright 
judge,'  which  had  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jew  but  a  few  moments  before." 

"  The  actions  of  Antonio  against  Shylock  are  too  severe  no  doubt,  but  if 
he  had  treated  him  with  more  respect,  then  Shylock's  character  would  be 
lowered,  and  he  would  be  made  a  bloody  tyrant,  instead  of  a  wronged  and 
justly  enraged  man. 

"  None  of  us  have  any  esteem  for  Jessica,  because  of  her  faithlessness  in 
deserting  her  father.  To  be  sure,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  scriptures  to  cleave 
to  our  husband  or  wife  before  our  father  or  mother,  but  that  I  believe  refers 
to  people  already  married.  If  a  man's  country  has  committed  and  is  com- 
mitting faults,  the  best  and  noblest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  stay  by  it  and  use 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  help  it.     He  should  not  desert  to  the  enemy." 

The  last  question  on  the  June  paper  implies  that  a  boy  who 
reads  Shakspere  is  expected  to  have  thought  for  what  he  is 
reading.     As   I   went   through  book   after  book   in   which 
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no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  this  question,  my 
wonder  grew  that  the  passage  which  the  late  Professor 
Child,  I  am  told,  has  called  the  most  beautiful  in  all  literature, 
could  so  often  fall  on  dead  ears.  As  I  read  some  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  more  daring  candidates,  my  wonder  did  not 
lessen.  The  following  collection  of  answers,  each  of  which 
is  given  in  its  entirety,  is  not  only  amusing  but  instructive : 

"  I  think  there  is  reference  to  music  more  divine  than  the  music  of  the 
spheres  somewhere." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres,'  but  I  will  an- 
swer some  of  the  questions  under  I." 

"  I  do  not  remember  of  the  'Music  of  the  Spheres  appearing  in  the  play, 
but  I  think  it  occured  in  Milton's  Comus." 

"  '  Music  of  the  Spheres'  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  but 
occurs  in  one  of  Miltons  Works,  '  Lycidas.'  " 

"  This  phrase  comes  in  Shakespeare's  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
where  Titania  bids  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres'  be  played  to  lull  Bottom  to 
sleep." 

"  I  think  it  is  used  by  the  Prince  of  Arragon." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  are  Portia's  words  in  the  first  casket  scene 
after  Morocco  has  departed.  His  haughty  demeanor  is  little  in  accord  with 
Portia's  frank  simplicity  and  she  somewhat  ridicules  his  majestic  pomp  and 
splendor." 

"  '  The  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  mentioned  in  the  conversation  between 
Portia  and  Bassanio  after  he  takes  the  right  casket. 

"  They  say  that  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  in  conjunction  with  their 
thoughts." 

"  Bassanio  says  that  Portia's  voice  is  more  pleasant  than  the  '  music  of 
the  spheres.' " 

"  The  Music  of  the  Spheres  is  mentioned  in  the  part  of  the  play  where 
Bassanio  is  choosing  the  casket  and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  for  having  this 
music  is  to  give  Bassanio  a  hint  as  to  which  casket  contains  the  picture.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  as  Portia  says  that  like  the  swan  he  may  either  come  into  her 
sight  or  fade  away  with  music." 

"  In  Portia's  house  at  Belmont  when  Bassanio  tries  his  fate  at  the  caskets 
Portia  orders  this  to  bed  one  so  as,  she  says,  to  drow  her  wailing  if  he 
chooses  not  the  right  one." 

"  In  Portia's  speech,  since  become  famous,  in  which  she  makes  her  fine 
appeal  to  Shylock  to  show  mercy,  she  beautifully  refers  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres. " 
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"  After  Portia's  return  from  the  trial  while  the  people  are  in  the  garden 
Nerissa  says 

On  such  a  night  Orpheus  played. 
Call  down  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  where  it  comes  in." 

"  It  is  in  the  fifth  act,  when  Portia  and  Nerissa  are  returning  from  their 
successful  trip  to  Venice.  Portia's  dear  little  heart  is  full  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  she  speaks  of  music  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  I  can  repeat 
the  lines  beginning 

'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treesons,  stratagems  and  spoils,' 
She  goes  on  to  say"  [The  end]. 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Act  of  the  play. 
The  music  is  ordered  to  play  before  Antonio,  and  Bassanio,  arrive  at 
Belmont." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  act  when  Portia 
on  returning  from  the  trial  hears  the  music  in  her  garden.  The  remark  is 
made  that  it  sounds  very  sweet  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  yet  even  the 
crow  sounds  sweet  when  one  is  in  the  spirit  for  it." 

"  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  mentioned  when  Portia  welcomes  Bassanio 
after  his  journey  from  Venice,  and  hears  the  sound  of  music  in  her  halls. 
She  makes  mention  of  it,  and  says  one  of  the  famous  passages  of 
Shakespeare. 

"  The  substance  of  it  is  the  old  proverb  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast." 

"  In  the  last  Act,  when  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  are  in  the  villa  belonging  to 
Portia,  Launcelot  Gobbo  says  something  about  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres,' 
which  I  cannot  remember  definitely.  If  I  remember,  it  refers  to  the  noise 
Launcelot  makes  in  placing  the  plates  on  the  table  for  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
In  the  same  passage  are  many  puns  such  as  the  above." 

"  The  two  lovers  in  the  garden  mention  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres.' 

"  I  can  think  of  dozens  ?  of  references  to  that  theme  from  Addison's 

'  Forever  singing  as  they  shine 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine,' 

to  Job  where,  '  The  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 

shouted  for  joy '  but  I  declare  I  can't  recollect  the  lovers'  words." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  spheres  is  mention  in  the  last  act  in  the  scene  between 
Jessica  and  Lorenzo.  Lorenzo  speaks  it  in  a  beautiful  little  desertation  on 
music." 

"  Lorenzo  said  it,  when  he  and  Jessica  were  in  the  garden  at  Belmont 
awaiting  Portias  return.     The  band  was  playing.     I  don't  know." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Spheres  '  is  mentioned  in  the  last  act  by  Jessica  as 
she  is  talking  with  Lorenzo.  They  are  talking  about  the  beautiful  starlight 
night,  and  Jessica  mentions  the  musical  stars  enclosed  in  their  orbs." 
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"  It  is  mentioned  in  the  last  part  after  all  has  turned  out  well  and  the 
lovers  have  been  reunited.  All  is  bliss,  and  they  all  go  to  the  garden  to 
refresh  themselves." 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  mention  of  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres,'  but  it 
may  have  been  after  the  trial  scene,  as  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  were  walking  in 
the  garden  at  Belmont  and  speaking  of  the  evening  and  the  glories  of 
natures.  They  were  talking  of  things  light  and  joyful  and  were  taking 
delight  in  their  surroundings,  and  may  have  mentioned  it  in  their  somewhat 
fanciful  language." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Speres  is  mentioned  in  a  scene  in  which  Jessica, 
Shylock's  daughter  and  her  lover  take  part.  It  is  a  carnival  scene  and 
hence  is  rather  a  humorous  one.  Everyone  is  dressed  in  fancy  clothing, 
with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  when  they  rush  upon  the  stage  every  few 
minutes  yelling  and  shrieking  it  is  very  laughable.  As  in  all  Shakspere's 
plays,  however,  I  think  the  humorous  scenes  must  be  seen  rather  than  read, 
to  obtain  the  full  appreciation  of  mirth.  The  Phrase  itself  is  spoken  about 
in  a  jovial  manner,  at  a  time  when  music  can  be  heard  on  the  lagoons,  and 
when  everyone  is  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind." 

A  recent  writer  says:  "  The  specialists  may  crowd  more  and 
more  of  their  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  schools;  the 
average  boy  merely  produces  new  varieties  of  humor  in  the 
way  of  examination  papers."  Those  who  have  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read  the  whole  of  this  article  will,  I  hope,  be  edified 
in  one  way  or  another  by  these  "  new  varieties  of  humor  " 
produced  by  American  youths  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  of  age. 

Elizabeth  Aborn  Withey 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE    WAY   TO    LEARN    A    LANGUAGE 

"  It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  learn  a  language  as  for  a  bird 
to  fly."  This  assertion  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
spent  years  in  the  study  of  a  language,  and  afterward,  going 
to  the  country  where  this  language  is  spoken,  find  themselves 
unable  either  to  understand  or  make  themselves  understood. 
Nevertheless,  the  assertion  is  true.  There  are  in  the  world 
at  this  moment  millions  of  children  of  from  one  to  two  years 
of  age  who  cannot  talk,  but  who,  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
or  a  year  at  the  most,  will  speak  fluently  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  If,  now,  you  were  to  transport 
these  children  to  a  foreign  countr}-,  they  would,  other  things 
being  equal,  learn  a  foreign  language  as  easily  as  they  will 
learn  English  or  French.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  thing 
which  is  so  easy  and  so  natural  for  the  child  should  be,  for 
adults,  such  a  long  and  laborious  task?  Evidently  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  defects  in  our  methods  of  work.  Now,  since  the 
child  succeeds  where  we  utterly  fail,  it  is  clear  that  his 
method  is  the  true  one.  This  apparently  simple  truth,  ap- 
plied to  the  learning  of  languages,  had  never  appealed  to 
anyone  in  the  form  in  which  it  appealed  to  M.  Gouin  a  few 
years  ago.  That  the  truth  itself  is  a  discovery  we  do  not 
presume  to  assert,  but  we  believe  that  M.  Gouin'r  adapta- 
tion of  it  in  his  Nczv  method  of  language  study  gives  us  a 
method  which  will  make  the  acquiring  of  a  new  language  as 
easy  for  us  as  was  the  learning  of  our  motlicr  tongue.  The 
following  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formulation 
of  this  method. 

M.  Gouin  had  studied  German  by  the  ordinary  means;  that 
is,  he  had  learned  German  grammar,  translated  and  read 
German.  Sent  to  Germany  to  complete  his  education  he 
spent  some  time  at  Hamburg,  where,  unable  to  understand 
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the  language,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  its  study;  try- 
ing, one  after  another,  all  the  then  known  methods,  but 
without  appreciable  practical  results.  Then,  concluding  it 
necessary  to  hear  the  language  spoken,  he  mingled  much 
with  the  people,  attempting  to  take  part  in  their  conversa- 
tion, but  succeeeded  only  in  amusing  those  who  listened  to 
his  awkwardly  constructed  sentences,  all  carefully  prepared 
beforehand.  From  Hamburg  he  went  to  Berlin;  but  though, 
as  he  says,  he  had  "  crammed  "  the  entire  dictionary,  he 
could  not  understand  a  single  sentence  of  the  university 
lectures.  We  must  admit  that  M.  Gouin's  experience 
seems  to  ns  an  extreme  case,  but  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  difdculhes  for  most  of  us  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Weai-y,  despondent,  he  returned  to  France, 
hoping,  through  repose,  to  gather  strength  for  a  renewed 
struggle.  When  he  left  his  family  ten  months  before,  his 
little  nephew  had  not  commenced  to  talk;  but,  on  his  return, 
the  little  fellow  greeted  him  in  good  French  and  chatted  with 
him  about  everything.  M.  Gouin  could  not  help  making 
a  comparison  between  the  child's  progress  and  his  own. 
"  How  happy  I  should  be,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could  speak  German 
as  this  child  speaks  French — so  spontaneously,  so  naturally, 
without  hunting  for  words  or  rules  to  construct  sentences." 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  child,  having  never  used  a 
book,  must  have  learned  his  language  through  the  ear,  while 
he — M.  Gouin — had  attempted  to  learn  everything  through 
the  eye.  The  words  were  in  his  eye,  but  not  in  his  ear.  He 
had  thus  made  a  mis.take  in  the  organ  through  which  one 
learns  a  language.  He  then  resolved  to  study  the  child,  to- 
watch  him  in  presence  of  some  fact  entirely  new  to  him,  and 
see  what  he  would  do. 

The  occasion  soon  presented  itself.  The  little  fellow's 
mother  took  him  to  visit  a  mill,  a  thing  he  had  never  before 
seen.  He  examined  it  from  top  to  bottom,  asking  the  name 
and  explanation  of  everything,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he 
told  everybody  what  he  had  seen,  \  peating  a  dozen  times 
with  variations,  passing  from  fact  to  fact  and  from  sentence 
to  sentence.  Then  he  wanted  to  play  mill,  and  teased  for 
some  little  sacks,  some  sand,  and  a  little  mill.     These  being 
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given  him,  he  repeatedly  filled  the  sacks,  carried  them  to  his 
mill,  emptied  them,  and,  in  imagination,  ground  their  con- 
tents, all  the  time  talking  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  lay- 
ing special  stress  on  the  verb, — always  the  verb, — the  other 
words  coming  as  it  happened.  He  thus  reproduced  the 
scene  of  the  mill,  not  as  he  had  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  assimi- 
lated and  generalized  it. 

M.  Gouin  followed  the  child  closely  in  all  this.  Then  a  flood 
of  light  burst  upon  him.  He  saw  clearly  the  child's  method. 
In  the  presence  of  a  new  fact  he  looks  at  and  examines  every- 
thing carefully,  listens  attentively,  and  asks  for  explanations. 
Then  he  assimilates  what  he  has  learned.  He  sees  no  longer, 
but  pictures  to  himself — sees  in  imagination.  "  To  see  in 
imagination;  this  is  the  pK>int  of  departure  in  the  method  of 
nature.  We  will  no  longer  commence  by  conjugating  verbs 
and  declining  nouns;  by  reciting  abstract  rules  and  mumbling 
lists  of  roots  and  columns  of  words.  We  will  commence,  as 
does  the  child,  by  picturing  to  ourselves  real,  living  facts, 
first  perceived  by  us,  then  transformed  by  conception  and 
reflection  into  constituent  parts  of  our  individuality." 

Not  only  does  the  child  picture  to  himself  the  new  facts 
acquired,  but  he  arranges  them  in  his  imagination  in  the 
order  of  their  succession  in  time.  Finally  he  expresses  the 
facts, — not  word  by  word,  but  sentence  by  sentence, — 
emphasizing  the  act,  the  verb. 

M.  Gouin  now  had  in  hand  all  the  elements  of  a  system. 
He  knew  that,  to  learn  a  language,  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
ceive again,  one  by  one,  all  the  facts  of  life,  and  treat  them 
exactly  as  the  child  treats  them.  This  task  which,  at  first, 
seemed  to  him  gigantic,  was  at  once  simplified  by  the  con- 
sideration that  each  perception  represents  not  a  single  fact, 
but  a  group  of  facts,  which  he  arranges  under  the  name  of 
series.  A  series  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  a  suc- 
cession of  facts  on  a  given  subject,  arranged  in  the  natural 
-order  of  their  occurrence.  A  complete  series  comprises  all 
the  facts  belonging  to  a  subject;  therefore  includes  all  the 
terms  naturally  used  in  connection  with  it.  Each  fact  of 
a  series  furnishes  matter  for  a  lesson  and  represents  an  end 
to  be  reached.  The  sentences  of  which  the  lesson  are  com- 
posed express  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  reached. 
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Suppose  we  are  to  construct  a  series  on  taking  a  journey 
by  train.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ends  or  facts,  each 
of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  lesson. 

1.  The  traveler  buys  his  ticket. 

2.  The  traveler  checks  his  baggage. 

3.  The  traveler  gets  into  the  car. 

4.  The  train  starts,  etc. 

Suppose,  now,  we  take  the  first  fact  of  this  series  and  see 
by  what  means  the  end,  buying  a  ticket,  is  reached. 

1.  The  traveler  enters  the  station. 

2.  He  looks  for  the  ticket  office. 

3.  He  goes  toward  the  ticket  window. 

4.  He  sees  a  crowd  waiting. 

5.  He  falls  in  line. 

6.  He  waits  his  turn. 

7.  His  turn  comes. 

8.  He  asks  for  a  ticket.  For  example,  a  second-class 
round-trip  for  Versailles,  etc. 

But  a  language  expresses  not  only  concrete  facts,  but  also 
feelings,  sentiments.  M.  Gouin  had  remarked,  in  fact,  that 
the  child,  in  his  play,  often  interrupted  himself  with, 
"  There!  "  "  That's  it!  "  "  I  should  think  so!  "  "  I  am  going 
to  try,"  etc.  This  language,  which  expresses  inner  facts, 
M.  Gouin  calls  "  subjective  language,"  in  opposition  to 
"  objective  language,"  which  expresses  outer  facts.  By  this 
method  subjective  language  is  to  be  taught  side  by  side  with 
objective  language. 

Believing  himself  in  full  possession  of  a  plan,  and  anxious 
to  make  a  test  of  it,  M.  Gouin  returned  to  Berlin,  secured 
as  pupils  his  neighbors'  children,  who  knew  not  a  word  of 
French,  and  entered  upon  his  work.  From  the  second  day 
he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  right  road,  and,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  progress  of  his  little  pupils  assured  him  that,  this  time, 
he  had  made  no  mistake.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
little  German  children  were  able  to  speak  French  without 
any  hesitation  whatever. 

Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
child,  we  can  reach  the  same  results.  But  you  may  object 
that  the  child  has  great  advantages  over  us — his  mind  re- 
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ceives  impressions  much  more  readily,  his  micmory  is  pro- 
digious, his  tongue  supple.  But  have  we  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  advantages  over  him  in  our  will  to  learn,  our 
sustained  attention,  our  trained  reasoning  powers?  And 
are  not  these  an  ample  compensation? 

We  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  from  this  short  and 
sketchy  explanation  of  the  method  that  it  offers  the  follow- 
ing unquestionable  advantages: 

1.  It  lightens  the  work  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The 
lesson  is  first  explained  to  the  pupils  in  their  own  language. 
They  know  what  they  are  saying.  There  is  no  guessing. 
From  the  outset  they  can  give  their  entire  attention  to  fol- 
lowing, in, imagination,  the  facts  given  them,  and  directly 
associate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  language  taught  with 
the  things  the  words  and  phrases  represent;  thus  accustom- 
ing themselves  at  once  to  think  in  the  language  they  wish  to 
learn.  Of  course  the  explanations  are  given  in  the  foreign 
language  as  soon  as  the  pupils  caa  understand  them,  but 
not  before. 

2.  It  lightens  the  work  of  the  memory.  The  pupil  lias 
no  longer  to  burden  his  memory  with  long  lists  of  words 
which  have  no  possible  connection,  and  sentences  formed 
haphazard  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He  is  given  sentences 
expressing  real  facts  of  everyday  life,  arranged  in  logical, 
natural  order  and  all  looking  to  the  same  end. 

3.  It  enables  the  pupils  to  use  the  right  zvords  in  the  right 
places  naturally.  He  no  longer  translates.  He  simply  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  in  another  language.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is,  when  translating  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
to  choose  the  right  word.  For  instance,  the  French  word 
decouvrir  means  "  to  uncover,"  and,  also,  *'  to  discover."  A 
French  person  translating  French  into  English  is  quite  as 
likely  to  say  that  Christopher  Columbus  uncovered  America 
as  to  tell  us  that  he  discovered  America. 

4.  A  fourth,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  advantage 
of  all  is  that  it  gives  a  correct  pronunciation.  The 
pupil  first  hears  a  succession  of  sounds  which  have,  for  him,  a 
distinct  meaning.  He  does  not  yet  see  the  words  which 
represent   the   sounds.     He  associates   directly   the  sounds 
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with  the  ideas,  without  troubling  himself  about  written 
words.  When,  afterward,  he  sees  the  words  written,  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  queer  way  of  spelling,  but  he 
will  associate  this  queer  spelling  with  the  sound  he  already 
has  in  his  mind.  Now,  if  he  first  sees  the  words,  he  is  sure 
instantly,  to  pronounce  them  to  himself,  according  to  the 
rules  of  pronunciation  of  his  own  language.  When  they  are 
pronounced  for  him,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  queer  way  of 
pronouncing,  will  be  likely  to  mix  his  own  way  and  the  right 
way  in  his  mind,  and  a  poor  pronunciation  will  be  the  result. 
I  must  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  required  by  the  Gouin  method.  Though  I 
am  convinced  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  and 
do  not  anticipate  that  miracles  are  now  to  be  worked,  yet 
I  do  believe  that  time  will  be  saved  by  the  method,  and  that 
it  will  give  to  the  student  in  his  own  country  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language. 

Louise  Charvet 

Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


A   FORGOTTEN  FACTOR    IN    MEDICAL   EDUCATION 

The  cause  of  medical  education  has  gained  signal  victories 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  necessity  of  proper  soil  in  which 
to  produce  medical  knowledge  has  been  recognized  by  the 
passage  of  laws  in  many  States  requiring  a  fair  preliminary 
•education.  The  almost  equal  need  of  better  means  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  has  been  met  by  substituting,  in  large  degree, 
the  laboratory  and  the  ward  for  the  lecture  room  and  the 
general  clinic.  Better  seed  is  being  sowed  than  formerly, 
in  other  words,  better  teachers  are  employed  and  those  in 
service  are  held  to  higher  standards  of  efficiency.  With  all 
these  improvements  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  soil  must  be  open  to  receive  the  seed,  and  this  factor 
depends  on  the  student  himself. 

When  we  go  back  in  memory  a  few  years  and  note  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  methods  now  universally 
condemned,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  too  little  credit 
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has  been  given  to  the  student  himself  and  that  the  present 
tendency,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  liable  to  go  too  far  in  advanc- 
ing the  externals  of  medical  training,  and  to  leave  behind 
the  consideration  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  brain  furnished 
by  the  student.  There  is  probably  no  study  which  so  taxes 
and  fatigues  the  brain  as  the  systematic  pursuit  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  this  is  so  because  of  the  impossibility  of  de- 
pending on  glittering  and  agreeable  generalities  and  the 
absolute  importance  of  tiresome  particulars,  often  bearing- 
no  obvious  relation  to  one  another.  Thus,  much  memoriz- 
ing is  necessary;  and  it  is  impossible  to  reheve  the  brain  by 
passing  from  one  occupation  to  another  which  involves  the 
exercise  of  totally  dififerent  traits.  The  college  student, 
having  wearied  himself  with  a  problem  in  calculus,  can 
change  entirely  his  physical  attitude  by  laying  aside  pencil 
and  paper,  settling  himself  in  an  easy-chair,  and  rest  his  mind 
by  translating  from  a  foreign  language  a  passage  that  is 
diverting  by  its  contrast,  if  not  particularly  interesting. 
Even  the  brain  cells  used  in  the  two  processes  are  probably 
different.  But  the  medical  student,  whether  in  cHnic,  ward- 
class,  laboratory,  dissecting  room,  or  study,  is  either  memo- 
rizing uncorrelated  details  or  on  his  guard  lest  an  apparently 
logical  course  of  reasoning  may  lead  him  into  serious  error. 
Thus,  he  must  constantly  hold  his  brain  in  a  state  of  tension ; 
there  is  no  light  mental  exercise  for  him,  all  is  laborious. 

There  are  many  persons  who  lack  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  of  working  under  high  pressure.  They  may  acquire 
a  high  degree  of  education  and  of  mental  polish  and  be 
capable  of  doing  useful  and  brilliant  work  in  certain  lines,  but 
they  fail  in  certain  others,  just  as  an  engine  built  for  a  yacht 
would  be  entirely  useless  for  a  tug.  These  persons  may 
make  literary  men;  their  eloquence  may  even  enable  them  to 
succeed  as  lawyers,  in  spite  of  their  inability  to  bear  in  mind 
legal  details  and  to  reason  acutely;  they  may  become  good 
teachers  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  the  knack  of 
making  things  easy  for  their  own  minds  and  those  of  others; 
if  they  enter  business  life,  they  succeed  as  salesmen  and 
agents  but  fail  as  managers.  If  they  enter  medicine,  they 
are  never  successful  as  students  and  only  commercially  so  in 
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practice,  if  their  personality  attracts  sufficiently  to  compen- 
sate for  their  failures  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

The  writer  recalls  two  medical  students  of  mature  years, 
yet  far  from  senile  decay,  who  had  liberal  educations, — one 
bearing  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, — yet  who  failed  even  to 
graduate,  being  surpassed  by  many  of  far  inferior  education. 
These  students  were  not  of  the  type  of  educated  fools,  they 
were  persons  capable  of  making  a  good  impression  in  intel- 
ligent society  and  one  was,  in  a  way,  locally  noted  for  mental 
ability;  neither  did  they  waste  time  in  dissipation  nor  in 
other  ways  fail  to  devote  the  due  amount  of  time  to  their 
medical  study.  To  go  back  to  the  agricultural  figure,  they 
were  like  farmers  who  went  conscientiously  back  and  forth 
over  a  field,  plowing  with  even  furrows,  putting  in  full  hours 
and  never  idling,  yet  merely  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
soil  because  they  held  the  plow  with  loose  hands.  These 
students  seldom  or  never  took  notes;  while  always  polite 
listeners  at  lectures,  their  faces  never  showed  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  earnest  student  nor  the  concentration  of  one  who  is 
driving  himself  to  perform  a  distasteful  task  and  to  do  it  well. 
At  quizzes,  their  answers  were  neither  framed  to  dodge  the 
point  and  conceal  their  ignorance  nor  were  they  full  and 
definite.  In  the  dissecting  room,  they  did  not  hurry  to 
strip  their  subject  to  the  bone  and  get  the  soft  parts  into  the 
pail  with  all  possible  expedition,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  more  of  the  tissues  which  they  had  loosened 
than  of  those  which  they  had  not  yet  attacked.  Fortu- 
nately these  students,  whose  example  but  not  whose  per- 
sonalities the  writer  makes  bold  to  use  as  an  illustration, 
were  such  perfect  types  that  they  failed  to  reach  the  point 
at  which  their  culture  and  elegant  though  misty  medical 
knowledge  would  have  been  able  to  attract  patients  whom 
they  could  not  have  treated  with  proper  understanding. 
Too  often  men  of  the  same  type,  but  not  so  pronounced,  pass 
the  examining  boards  smH  even  gain  a  fair  standing  in  pro- 
fessional life. 

A.    L.    Benedict 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  Herbartian  psychology  applied  to  education.  Being  a  series  of  essays 
applying  the  psychology  of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart — By  John  Adams,  M.  A., 
B.  Sc.  Rector  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1897.     iv+284  p.     $1.00. 

In  this  volume  the  American  pubHshers  have  given  us  a 
very  readable  addition  to  their  Pedagogical  Library  series. 
which  has  long  had  an  excellent  reputation.  That  the 
practical  is  a  touchstone  of  truth  can  scarce  be  called. in  ques- 
tion, and  teachers  are  not  wrong  when  on  the  qui  vive  for 
"  the  practical  aspects  of  a  new  theory."  After  the  cloud- 
burst of  Herbartian  educational  theory,  the  American  teacher 
(for  whom  the  book  is  largely  written)  is  quite  ready  to  know 
something  of  Herbart's  psychology.  The  teaching  fraternity, 
"  without  a  country,"  is  praying  daily  for  the  educational 
manna  which  heaven  does  not  send.  In  the  meantime,  shall 
Herbart  become  our  golden  calf?  One  might  almost  say 
this  volume  is  too  attractive  and  promising. 

The  essays  are  ten  in  number.  Chapter  i  escapes  the 
Idola  scholarum  by  getting  teachers  to  "  trouble  themselves 
.  .  .  about  theories  "  (p.  4),  and  to  listen  to  what  is  "  based 
on  the  general  principles  that  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Herbart.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  writer  is  a  Herbartian. 
It  is  enough  that  he  finds  this  system  fits  most  readily  into 
his  own  experience  and  seems  to  him  best  suited  to  explain 
educational  facts  to  others."  "  I  am  a  Herbartian  only  to  the 
extent  that  I  cannot  help  it  "  (p.  13).  The  march  to  Her- 
bartianism  is  evidently  not  on  an  open  highway,  but  must 
force  itself  through  bogs  and  quagmires  of  "  so  many 
hypotheses  "  which  historically  infest  psychology.  Chapter 
ii  is  a  Review  of  Psychologies,  and  quickly  disposes,  with  the 
mitrailleuse  of  \\\t,  of  the  supposed  strongholds  of  phys- 
iology, "  formal  psychology,"  experiments,  "  Fechner's  psy- 
cho-physics," heredity  and  evolution,   Locke, — the  island's 
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own  historic  giant, — and  of  Froebel;  all  alike  failing  to  give 
the  teacher  a  key  to  one  side  of  the  double  individual  which 
^very  pupil  is. 

The  sketch  of  the  Herbartian  Psychology,  in  chapter  iii,  is 
as  admirably  done  as  the  subject-matter  admits,  but  does 
not  exhaust  that  psychology  as  it  was  originally  worked  out. 
It  is  not  in  place  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
original  doctrine  which  are  faithfully  carried  over  into  this 
•exposition.  "  Herbartian  psychology,"  as  implied  in  the 
succeeding  discussions,  seems  to  consist  of  two  items,  that 
the  soul  works  \sic\  toward  the  formation  of  apperception — 
that  is,  it  masses  according  to  certain  interests.  All  else  is 
lost  in  the  account.  We  prefer,  however,  not  to  confess  the 
meagerness  of  educational  theory  nor  the  simplicity  of  psy- 
■chological  problems  thus:  *'  If  Herbartianism  did  nothing 
more  than  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  two  people  ever  have 
exactly  the  same  idea,  and  particularly  that  no  master  and 
pupil  can  ever  have  the  same  idea,  it  would  justify  its  exist - 
-ence  "  (p.  65). 

The  significance  of  the  relative  discriminative  abilities  and 
the  equipment  of  children  at  school-age,  and  the  "  enormous 
responsibility  for  the  master  "  in  the  make-up  of  pupils,  are 
brought  out  in  the  negative  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Initial 
Quality,  chapter  iv.  Chapters  v  and  vi.  Formal  Educa- 
tion and  the  Meaning  of  Observation,  are  the  best  in  the 
volume, — though  the  latter  is  less  Herbartian  in  its  treat- 
ment,— were  the  author  less  conscious  of  his  humor.  The 
sermonette  in  chapter  vii,  the  Logical  Concept  and  the  Psy- 
chological, will  confuse  the  ordinary  teacher,  who  will  tend 
to  take  the  ''  practical  applications  "  for  the  "  argumentative 
expositions."  In  chapter  viii  the  author  is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  himself  in  uncovering  a  Neglected  Educational 
Organon.  "  The  power  to  understand  a  joke  "  is  made  "  a 
criterion  of  intellectual  progress  "  (p.  204).  Punch,  Judge, 
and  Fliegende  Blatter  are  to  become  the  cram-texts  for  ex- 
aminations! There  may  be  much  or  little  logic  in  joke  ap- 
preciation; but  a  jocose  teacher  becomes  anomalous  when 
tested  before  the  bar  of  truth  and  reality.  We  commend, 
however,  the  chapter  to  every  teacher. 
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Chapter  ix,  Graphic  Hypotheses,  presents  fascinating  new 
material  on  expression  through  drawing,  and  is  dulled  only 
by  a  rather  long  logical  discussion  of  what  might  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  The  last  chapter,  the  Doctrine  of 
Interest,  is  half-hearted,  both  in  its  make-up  and  in  its  depar- 
ture from  Herbart  to  accept  some  recent  theories  in  physio- 
logico-psychology,  which  have  been  extremely  modified  by 
the  very  author  ^  cited  for  support.  The  *'  teacher  "  will  mar- 
vel at  this  elasticity  in  Herbartianism,  but  may  be  appeased 
with  the  statement  (p.  255)  that,  if  such  theories  '*  have  little 
to  do  with  Herbart,  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
work  of  teaching." 

Education  in  this  work  means  rather  the  practical  affair  of 
idea-instilling  and  a  logical  pruning  thereof,  and  the  quest  for 
psychology  is  the  search  for  the  mechanism  that  renders  such 
a  task  reducible  to  the  limits  of  success.  The  doctrine  of 
apperception,  however,  is  rather  more  a  matter  of  logic  than 
of  psychology,  and  thus  is  readily  productive  of  methods  and 
standards  of  criticism.  The  source  of  many  of  the  author's 
ideas  is  not  so  much  thumb-worn  books  as  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  boys  and  youths.  No  less  has  he  searched 
through  the  range  of  literature,  especially  English,  to  find 
much  of  his  psychological  material.  The  volume  presents  a 
deft  and  trustworthy  acquaintance  with  historic  wares. 

In  a  large  way  it  is  a  volume  of  educational  fragments,  from 
which  each  reader  may  take  as  much  as  he  can  or  wishes.  In 
its  departure  from  Herbart's  system,  as  seen  in  the  table  of 
contents,  and  no  less  admitted  (p.  9,  13,  26,  255,  278-79), — 
and  Herbartians  have  a  very  marked  way  of  excusing  them- 
selves from  bearing  in  mind  that,  once  upon  a  time,  Herbart's 
psychology  was  something  very  definite, — the  book  presents 
education  with  a  garment  of  many  colors  and  many  seams. 
The  work  should  be  gingerly  read,  for  it  is  gingerly  put 
together. 

The  author  possesses  the  interesting,  if  not  always  profit- 
able trait  of  reducing  statements  and  typical  positions  to  their 
absurdities,  and  he  has  succeeded  well  in  keeping  up  to  the 

'  See  William  James,  Physical  basis  of  emotion,  Psychological  review,  Sep- 
t«mber,  1894. 
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floating  heights  whence  he  launched,  "Arguments"  shift  with 
kaleidoscopic  interest  and  speed,  and,  perhaps,  with  kaleido- 
scopic results;  getting  us  no  nearer  the  actual  contents  of  the 
tube,  but  only  to  attest  that  turnings  without  and  changes 
within  are  synchronous.  The  happy  range  of  illustration  and 
the  half-sardonic,  half-piquant  style  are  the  two  charms  of 
the  book.  With  their  dash  and  vigor,  the  threatening  dia- 
lectic and  recurrent  paradoxes  will  prove  very  "  convincing," 
though  the  practical  teacher  will  lose  himself  amid  the  ex- 
ploited illustrations  in  a  search  for  less  easy  principles  that 
may  be  carried  over  to  individual  cases. 

Our  educational  brethren  across  the  seas  are  excelling  them- 
selves in  their  awakened  interest  in  educational  speculations. 
There  is  great  promise  in  Great  Britain  of  a  speculative  Eden 
that  is  never  to  be  lost.  Hegel,  even,  is  proposed  as  the 
furnace-heat  that  is  to  fuse  Froebel  and  Herbart  (p.  45,  278) 
— while  in  this  country  the  three  men  can  scarce  live  in  the 
same  breath.  What  is  the  value  of  "  resurrecting  Herbart  "? 
In  psychology,  save  in  an  instance  here  and  there,  so  late  as 
Stout's  recent  treatise,  his  system  has  had  its  day  and  rests 
upon  the  historic  shelf,  except  for  the  educational  theory 
of  certain  regions.  Is  this  a  credit  to  the  superior 
insight  into  schoolroom  processes  on  the  part  of  "  prac- 
tical "  men,  or,  contrariwise  to  occidental  psychology 
since  1824-25?  Why  the  Islanders,  with  their  practical 
wit,  should  have  ever  allowed  themselves  to  be  inter- 
ested, and  then  devoted  to  the  effusions  of  an  abstruse 
Teuton,  is  more  than  their  historic  interest  in  forces, 
levers,  and  balances  can  ever  make  plain.  Herbart  is  prac- 
tical, however,  and  loses  nothing  by  the  rubbing  process. 
In  the  dance  of  educational  doctrines  of  this  decade,  one  may 
in  fancy  see  this  attractive  waltzer  from  over  the  sea  embraced 
until  borne  down  by  the  m-Atlantic  dwellers  within  historic 
walls.  The  author  is  an  Herbartian,  but  withal,  his  is  per- 
haps the  most  vital  and  approachable  exposition  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  When  schoolmasters  write  our  psychologies, 
"  learning  "  can  go  a-begging,  but  education  may  the  sooner 

find  its  eternal  foundation! 

Edward  F.  Buchner 
New  York  University 
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The  psychology  of  the  emotions — By  Th.  Ribot.  (The  Contemporary  Science 
Series.)  New  York  :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897.  p.  xix,  455. 
$1.25. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions — By  Edmund  Parish.  (The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.)  New  York  :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897. 
p.  xiv,  390.     $1.25. 

The  new  psychology — By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.  D.  (The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.)  New  York  :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897.  p. 
xxiv,  500.     $1.25. 

The  psychology  of  the  emotions  is  a  welcome  contribution 
to  a  subject  which  has  long  been  in  need  of  just  such  an  ex- 
act and  careful  study  as  this  by  M.  Ribot.  Although,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  pioneer  in  these  fields,  the  author  has  given 
us  a  work  which,  in  comprehensiveness  of  scope  and  bril- 
liancy of  treatment,  leaves  little  tO'  be  desired.  Many  topics 
are  treated  only  in  outline,  but  every  part  shows  research 
and  sound  judgment.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  we 
have  had  on  the  subject. 

The  author's  method  is  confessedly  physiological,  but  the 
philosophical  ideas  which  underlie  his  psychology  are  the  in- 
different monism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  blind  will  of 
Schopenhauer.  The  fundamental  fact  of  human  nature  is  a 
blind  tendency  directed  toward  ends  of  which  the  individual 
is  not  conscious;  that  is,  consciousness  is  merely  an  epi-phe- 
nomenon  grafted  on  unintelligent  impulse.  This  funda- 
mental fact  has  two  aspects,  the  physiological  and  the  psy- 
chological. The  author  agrees  with  the  James-Lange  theory 
in  holding  that  the  motor  elements  are  the  important  ones 
in  emotion.  "  What  we  call  agreeable  or  painful  states  only 
constitute  the  superficial  part  of  the  life  of  feeling,  of  which 
the  deep  element  consists  in  tendencies,  appetites,  needs, 
desires,  translated  into  movements."  "  These  agreeable  or 
painful  states  are  only  signs  and  indications;  and  just  as 
symptoms  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  a  disease,  and  not  its 
essential  nature,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  hidden  lesions 
of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  functions,  so  pleasure  and  pain  are 
only  effects  which  must  guide  us  in  the  search  and  determina- 
tion of  causes  hidden  in  the  region  of  the  instincts." 

With  this  as  his  main  thesis,  under  the  head  of  "  General 
psychology,"  the  author  passes  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
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questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  emotional  life  as  a 
whole.  Pain,  in  all  its  manifestations,  for  it  is  the  same  in 
kind  wherever  found,  is  treated  as  a  quality  of  sensation 
probably  depending  upon  the  form  of  movement  in  nerve 
transmissions,  or  upon  chemical  action.  It  is  not  itself  an 
emotion,  though  characteristic  of  it.  "  Emotion  is  only  the 
consciousness  of  all  the  organic  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany it,"  and  "  one  emotion  differs  from  another  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  organic  states  and  their 
various  combinations."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  memory  of  feelings  and 
their  influence  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  M.  Ribot  con- 
tends stronglv  for  the  existence  of  a  true  type  of  affective 
memory  corresponding  to  the  more  familiar  visual  and  audi- 
tory types,  though  it  is  much  rarer  than  these  latter  and 
always  combined  with  sensory  or  ideational  elements.  How 
far  it  is  legitimate  to  call  these  revived  emotional  states 
memories  may  be  a  disputed  point,  but  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in  the  investigation  are  very  interesting.  Especially 
valuable  educationally  is  the  study  of  the  part  played  by 
emotion  in  determining  the  course  of  association. 

Under  "  Special  psychology "  are  treated  the  different 
emotions,  both  in  their  simple  and  more  complex  forms,  to 
which  is  also  added  a  lucid  discussion  of  character  types. 
The  author  very  wisely  refuses  to  attempt  any  classification 
of  the  emotions  save  in  so  far  as  their  primitiveness  can  be 
determined  by  their  origin.  These  primitives  are  fear, 
anger,  sympathy,  self-feeling,  and  the  sexual  instinct.  Out 
of  these  all  the  rest  of  our  emotional  life  is  compounded, 
either  by  evolution,  arrest  of  development,  or  composition. 
It  is  impossible,  here,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  following 
chapters  on  the  social,  moral,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intel- 
lectual feelings.  They  are  hardly  more  than  sketches  of 
their  subjects,  yet  they  are  full  of  keen  observations,  and 
are  the  result  of  not  unsympathetic  interest.  Especially 
suggestive  is  the  treatment  of  ritual  as  the  expression  of  the 
religious  feelings. 

The  main  defect  of  this  extremely  interesting  book  is  its 
rather  unnecessary  but  constant  polemic  against  all  intellec- 
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tual  theories  of  the  emotions.  Th€  controversial  tone  les- 
sens the  effect  which  the  work  deserves  to  produce.  In 
spite,  also,  of  the  author's  explicit  disavowal  of  any  attempt 
to  determine  values  by  origins,  we  feel  that  the  primitive 
is  tacitly  put  forward  as  the  important,  and  the  derived  as 
the  accidental. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  has  this  in  common  with  the 
preceding  work,  that  it  assumes  the  physiological  standpoint, 
and  is  a  polemic  against  intellectualist  theories  in  psycholog)^ 
The  book  originated  in  an  examination  of  The  international 
census  of  zvaking  hallucinations  in  the  sane,  and  was  originally 
published,  in  German,  in  1893.  The  present  edition  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  original,  together  with  replies  to  criticism 
called  forth  by  it.  If  the  style  and  arrangement  were  more 
popular,  the  book  would  be  an  excellent  antidote  for  those 
who  have  indulged  too  deeply  in  the  dangerous  poison  of 
occultism  and  psychical  research.  It  is  written  from  the 
coldly  scientific  and  unbelieving  standpoint,  and  rejects 
ev^erything  that  is  open  to  rejection.  Yet  the  author  is  not 
prejudiced  against  psychical  research,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, values  its  investigations  highly,  and  has  made  them 
the  object  of  exhaustive  study.  It  is  in  the  inferences  to  be 
■drawn  from  the  facts  that  he  differs  from  many  of  the  leaders 
in  the  society.  But  the  work  is  quite  technical,  and  its  style 
is  so  poor  that  it  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  all  "  false  perceptions  "  are 
of  sensory  initiation  and  due  to  dissociation  of  ideas.  Under 
"  false  perceptions  "  are  included  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
whether  of  the  sane  or  insane,  dreams,  hypnotic  states,  and 
so-called  telepathic  states.  The  explanation  of  all  these  is 
similar.  They  are  started  by  some  sense-stimulus  which 
gives  them  their  apparent  sensory  character,  but  this  stimu- 
lus, instead  of  being  interpreted  in  the  usual  way,  is  forced 
into  some  unusual  association  and  rouses  ideas  which  nor- 
mally belong  to  quite  other  stimulations.  This  dissociation 
is  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  normal  association  tracks  in 
the  brain,  either  from  the  exhaustion  or  overstimulation  of 
certain  cerebral  centers.     False  perception  is  thus  not  nee- 
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essarily  due  to  pathological  causes,  though,  in  many  cases,  it 
may  be.  Dreams  are  not  pathological,  yet  they  are  real 
hallucinations. 

The  chapter  on  telepathy  is  the  most  able  criticism  of  the 
theory  that  we  have  had.  Both  facts  and  inferences  are  called 
in  question,  and  all  possible  sources  of  error  ix>inted  out. 
The  verdict  is,  not  proven.  Errors  of  memory  account  for 
many  of  the  adduced  facts,  and,  where  the  fact  seems  incon- 
testable, the  author  believes  that  a  natural  association  of 
ideas  is  the  sufficient  explanation.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
shows  the  most  extensive  research,  and  is  a  delightful  speci- 
men of  scientific  caution. 

The  new  psychology  is  a  popular  description,  with  over  a 
hundred  illustrations,  of  the  methods  and  results  of  this 
modern  science.  As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  lay  reader, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  the  student  of  psy- 
chology. As  in  his  earlier  popular  attempt  Dr.  Scripture 
seemed  to  find  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  level  of  his 
readers,  so  here  we  feel  the  effects  of  the  same  effort.  The 
style  is  often  colloquial,  and  similes  appear  which  are  suited 
to  the  nursery  rather  than  to-  the  laboratory,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  in  dignity  and  value,  the  book  is  a  great  advance  be- 
yond Thinking,  feeling,  doing.  Whether  there  is  any  need 
for  a  book  of  this  character  will  probably  appear  doubtful  to 
many,  since  those  who  would  read  it  at  all  might  be  more 
profitably  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  work  of  profounder 
nature.  Another  noteworthy  point  in  the  book  is  its  three- 
fold dedication  to  Wundt,  Stanley  Hall,  and  Ladd. 

Norman  Wilde 

Columbia  University 


Psychology  in  education — By  Ruric  N,  Roark.     New  York  :  American  Hook 
Co.,  1897.     312  p.     $1.25. 

This  work  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  practical  "  teach- 
ing of  teachers."  Professor  Roark  conceives  right  educa- 
tion to  be  such  a  preparation  of  the  individual  in  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  capacities  as  will  enable  him  to  secure 
the  highest  enjoymient  from  their  use  here  and  hereafter. 
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It  is  thus  a  process  and  a  product.  Teaching  is  consciously- 
doing  three  things — instructing,  developing,  training. 
After  a  brief  but  suggestive  chapter  on  the  physical  basis  of 
mind,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  consciousness, 
and  the  conditions  of  mental  activity.  Speculation  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  consciousness  is  here  (and 
throughout  the  book)  avoided,  beyond  brief  suggestions 
serving  to  stimulate  those  desirous  of  pursuing  their 
inquiry  in  other  tha  its  educational  relations.  What 
is  said  of  attention  and  habit  is  good,  although  it  is 
scarcely  justifiable  to  place  expectant  attention,  as  a  distinct 
species,  along  with  voluntary  and  involuntary.  What  Pro- 
fessor Roark  says  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  of  the 
memory  and  thought,  is  valuable — especially  what  he  says 
under  the  section,  "  The  inclusive  law  of  relation."  The 
author's  treatment  of  the  Imagination  might  have  been 
fuller;  as  also  that  of  the  Sensibilities  (or  Feelings).  The 
"  Intellectual  desires  "  are  suggestively  treated.  The  para- 
mount value  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is  con- 
tinually enforced  in  the  three  chapters  on  acquisition,  assim- 
ilation, and  reproduction.  The  more  theoretic  aspect  con- 
cluded. Professor  Roark  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  applications  of  his  psychology  in  two  valuable  chap- 
ters. To  be  assimilated,  a  fact  must  be  understood  in  its 
relation  to  the  body  of  our  knowledge  and  thought  already 
formed  in  consciousness.  The  author  insists  in  the  chapter 
on  reproduction  on  the  necessity  of  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Expression,  also,  is  the  teacher's  test  of  his 
own  failure  or  success.  A  concluding  chapter  gives  some 
hints  as  to  the  methods  and  records  of  mind-study.  Pro- 
fessor Roark  recognizes  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  which  the  science  of  psychology  is  in  at  present,  what 
the  teacher  is  to  gain  from  its  study  is  not  so  many  cut-and- 
dried  rules  of  procedure,  but  the  spirit  of  the  investigator — 
the  psychological  spirit.  His  closing  sentence  is:  "  Surely 
we  are  getting  closer  to  fundamentals  when  we  study  that 
which  knows,  and  how  it  knows,  as  carefully  as  we  study  that 
which  is  to  be  known."  At  times  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  might  be  better;  though  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  doubt- 
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less  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  treating  both  the  theoretic 
and  practical  sides  in  the  same  volume.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  educational  psychologies  which  have  been 

issued  in  recent  years. 

John  A.  MacVannel 
Columbia  Universii  y 

Plane  and  solid  geometry — By  Wooster  Woodrlff  Beman,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith, Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1897.     320  p.     $1.35. 

Higher  arithmetic — By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1897.     193  p.     80  cents. 

These  works  mark  a  distinct  step  forward.  Note,  in  the 
Geometry,  the  incorporation  of  the  ideas  of  one-to-one  cor- 
respondence, of  continuity,  of  positive  and  negative,  where- 
by theorems  are  paired  and  grouped  and  developed  one  from 
another.  Note,  in  the  Arithmetic,  the  brevity,  the  absence 
of  rules,  the  insistence  on  checks,  the  remarks  on  work  with 
approximate  numbers,  the  helpful  introduction  of  algebra 
in  demonstrations,  the  hints  on  language  and  methods, 
especially  the  advice  to  make  a  rough  estimate  before  begin- 
ning a  computation,  the  chapters  on  longitude  and  time,  and 
on  logarithms,  and,  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  interest- 
ing and  practical  character  of  the  numerous  problems. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  fault  whatsoever  with  the  Arith- 
metic. Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  part  on  business 
technology  still  further  cut  down,  if  not  altogether  omitted, 
and  in  place  thereof  an  introduction  of  yet  more  algebra  and 
yet  more  mensuration.  But  doubtless  general  demands 
would  not  so  be  best  satisfied.  The  justification  of  the  con- 
tracted methods  and  the  glaring  absurdity  of  trying  to  get, 
say,  eight-place  results  with  four-place  data  might  perhaps 
receive  more  attention;  but  to  have  these  matters  brought 
forward  at  all  is  gratifying. 

If  the  Geometry  is  not  so  completely  satisfactory,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps  no  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum is  so  circumscribed  and  hemmed  in  by  tradition. 
Where  else  do  we  find  a  text  compiled  two  thousand  years 
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ago  still  much  used?  To  break  the  spell  of  such  ultra-coti- 
servatism  is  no  easy  task.  Yet  our  authors  have  done  much 
Modern  conceptions  are  interwoven  with  the  text,  the  con- 
tinuous progress  of  the  science  is  indicated  by  historical 
notes,  and  some  conception  of  the  army  of  workers  who  have 
aided  in  its  development  is  to  be  gained  from  a  brief  bio- 
graphical index. 

A  somewhat  too  great  formalism  mav  therefore  be  par- 
doned, particularly  when  the  varietv  and  suggestiveness  of 
the  exercises  is  considered.  On  p.  238,  as  a  corollary  to 
Euler  s  theorem  on  polyhedra  I  find: 

"  For  every  polyhedron  there  is  another  which,  with  the 
same  number  of  edges,  has  as  many  faces  as  the  first  has  ver- 
tices, and  as  many  vertices  as  the  first  has  faces. 

"  For  in  the  equation  ^  +  2  =  ^  +  ,-,  the  /^  and  v  may  be 
interchanged  without  affecting  the  ^." 

This  reasoning  is  not  sufiident.  It  must  first  be  shown 
that  every  reticulation  satisfying  Euler's  equation  and  such 
that  from  each  vertex  and  around  each  face  there  are  at  least 
three  edges  can  actually  be  realized  in  Euclid's  space  as  a 
flat-faced  form,  a  polyhedron.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  White  that  this  has  been  done  by  U.  Eberhard  ("  Uber 
die  Polyhedra."  I.  Berichtc  der  Deutschcn  Mathematischen 
yeremigung). 

Other  blemishes  there  may  be,  in  spite  of  the  evident  pains- 
taking in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  If,  however,  both 
student  and  teacher  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  book  is  infallible  and  that  all  state- 
ments and  conclusions,  even  all  reasoning,  howsoever  perfect 
in  form,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  one  of  the 
chief  teachings  of  geometry,  of  all  mathematics,  of  all 
science,  of  our  daily  life  will  but  receive  more  emphasis  and 
so  good  rather  than  harm  result. 

The  very  completeness  of  the  book  renders  it  somewhat 
more  difificult  to  teach  than  some  other  manuals  I  can 
assure  teachers,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  trial 
that  the  extra  labor  is  repaid  by  greater  acquisition  of  powe'^ 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The-book  is  not  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  man. 


University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Ellery  W.  Davis 
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NOTES  ON    NEW   BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Somervell,  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  Preparatory  questions  on  Gardiner's  students' 
history  of  England.  They  are  very  British,  and  yet  not 
wholly  useless  nor  entirely  unamusing.     For  example: 

•529 — "  How  do  the  windows  in  the  Tower  of  Howden  church  differ  from 
those  of  the  west  front  ?  " 

551 — "  How  long  was  Henry  without  a  wife  in  1536.''  " 

824 — "  549,4  '  in  this  respect  ' ;  what  respect  ?  " 

1 179—"  Why  should  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  have  kicked  the 
representative  of  England  downstairs  ?  " 

(London    and    New    York:     Longmans,     Green     &    Co.,. 

1897.     56    p.     50    cents). A    most    useful    and    clearly 

written  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  kindergarten 
is  given  in  Henschmann's  Kindergarten  system;  its  origin  and 
development,  translated  by  Fanny  Franks  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  1897.     253  p.     $2.00). Mr.  Groszmann, 

in  his  Working-system  of  child-study  for  schools,  offers  teachers 
some  sound  advice  and  gives  them  some  practical  directions 
that  are  easily  followed  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1897.  70  p.  50  cents). A  new  edition  of  Cranch's  trans- 
lation of  Vergil's  Mneid  into  English  blank  verse,  has  just 
appeared  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifidin  &  Co.,  1897.     388  p. 

$1.00). Macmillan's   Elementary   Latin-English    dictionary 

is  careful,  well-printed,  and  convenient  in  form  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  432  p.  $1.75). Pro- 
fessor Stephenson  of  De  Pauw  University  has  published  his 
Syllabus  of  lectures  on  European  history  in  permanent  form. 
The  topical  outline  and  the  bibliography  are  very  full  (Terre 
Haute,  Ind.:  Inland  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  343  p.  $1.50). 
The  major  portion  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Government  class- 
book  is  available  for  use  in  any  high  school,  although  the 
minor  details  refer  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Michigan  (Syra- 
cuse,  N.   Y.:   C.   W.   Bardeen,    1897.     308  p.     $1.00). 

Those  who  are  making  a  critical  study  of  literature  will 
find  assistance  in  Crawshaw's  The  interpretation  of  literature 
(New  York  and  London:  The  Macrnillan  Company,   1896. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  have,  by  unanimous  vote,  selected  Washington 
as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1898.  The  general  and  depart- 
ment meetings  will  begin  on  Thursday,  July  7,  and  close  on 
Tuesday,  July  12.     The  Council  will  assemble  on  July  5. 

The  decision  has  been  received  with  marked  enthusiasm, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  will  be 
both  large  and  helpful.  Omaha  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
chief  competitor  with  Washington,  and  Superintendent 
Pearse  certainly  urged  the  claims  of  his  city  with  rare  ability, 
persistency,  and  tact.  But  the  attractiveness  of  the  nation's 
capital,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  has  never  be- 
fore extended  so  urgent  an  invitation  to  any  convention  as 
to  this  one,  carried  the  day.  The  attendance  at  Washington 
should  exceed  even  that  at  Denver  in  1895.  The  city's  broad 
streets  and  well-shaded  parks  and  squares  make  it  most  at- 
tractive in  the  early  summer,  and  numerous  excursions,  both 
to  mountain  and  to  seaside  resorts,  are  within  easy  reach. 
Congress  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  session,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  President  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
Government  will  be  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  general 
sessions.  The  great  Library  of  Congress  is  now  in  order, 
and  an  inspection  of  its  facilities  and  decorations  will  well  re- 
pay a  journey  across  the  continent.  President  Greenwood 
may  be  depended  upon  to  oiTer  as  good  a  programme  as  is 
possible.  Teachers  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  the 
South,  should  plan  to  attend  this  great  and  inspiring  meeting. 


I 


When  Mayor  Strong  retires  from  office,  at  noon  on  New 
Year's  Day,  the  city  of  New  York  will  lose  the  services  of  one 
of  the  very  best  mayors  it  has  ever  had.  While  many  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  reforms  have  been  effected  during 
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his  term  of  office,  none  have  been  so  numerous  or  so  striking 
— not  even  excepting  the  clean  streets — as  those  in  the  tone, 
methods,  and  ideals  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Strong  has  been  pre-eminently  a  Public- 
School  Mayor,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  city's  children 
will  have  new  and  better  opportunities  in  life  because  of  his 
three  years  of  service. 

Three  years  ago  New  York  was  governed  by  an  antiquated 
and  cumbrous  school  law.  Divided  responsibility,  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  a  series  of  political  catch-basins  made  the 
schools  a  splendid  drill  ground  for  inefficiency,  jobbery,  and 
personal  '*  pulls."  No  administrative  reform  was  possible 
imtil  this  system  was  abolished.  To  abolish  it  required  not 
■only  a  legislative  enactment,  but  the  support  and  approval  of 
Mayor  Strong.  Everything  that  misrepresentation,  politi- 
cal influence,  and  even  threats,  could  do  was  done  to  change 
the  Mayor's  purpose.  But  he  stood  firm,  and  the  reform 
school  bill  became  a  law.  That,  of  itself,  was  a  public  service 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  second  service,  of  equal  importance,  was  performed  by 
the  Mayor  in  the  high  character  and  ability  of  nearly  all  of 
his  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  result  has 
been  the  summoning  together  of  the  most  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  courageous  body  of  men  that  has  ever  served  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  New  York.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  reform  school  law  has  only  been  operative  since 
July  I,  1896,  and  that  only  since  January,  1897,  has  the  Board 
of  Education  been  organized  under  a  president  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  law  and  with  a  new  educational  order  of 
things.  Nevertheless  these  distinctive  achievements  have 
marked  Mayor  Strong's  term  of  office: 

1.  Secondary  education  has  been  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic-school system  for  the  first  time  under  modern  conditions, 
and  it  is  offered  in  high  schools  presided  over  by  three  of  the 
best  and  most  competent  principals  in  the  country,  aided  by 
•carefully  chosen  faculties. 

2.  Kindergarten  training  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
more  than  forty  kindergarten  classes  are  now  in  operation. 
A  special  supervisor  of  kindergartens  has  been  appointed. 
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3.  New  York  has  been  made  the  only  city  in  the  world, 
perhaps  (certainly  one  of  very  few),  in  which  a  child  can  pass 
successively  through  all  grades  of  instruction— ^-kindergarten, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate — at  the  public  expense. 

4.  More  new  schools  have  been  begun  and  more  have  been 
completed  than  in  any  other  equal  period  in  the  city's  history. 

5.  More  property  has  been  acquired  for  school  purposes 
than  ever  before. 

6.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  practically  all  of  the 
children  seeking  a  public-school  education  have  been  ac- 
commodated. Provisions  made  during  ]\f  ayor  Strong's  term 
will,  in  two  more  years,  probably  provide  for  all  the  children 
who  are  entitled  to  and  in  need  of  school  accommodations. 

7.  A  successful  truant  school  has  been  established. 

8.  A  new  course  of  study,  nuich  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive than  its  predecessor,  has  been  introduced. 

9.  A  new  and  scientifically  adjusted  schedule  of  salaries,, 
founded  upon  length  of  service  and  merit,  has  been  framed 
and  will  probably  go  into  operation  on  January  i,  1898. 
This  schedule  provides  an  average  increase  of  7^  per  cent,  on' 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  now  in  the  public-school  system. 

10.  A  virtual  alliance  has  been  effected  with  the  Board  of 
Health,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
school  children  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  contagious 
disease.  This  inspection  is  contributing  to  the  decrease  of 
the  death  rate. 

11.  Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  schools. 

12.  The  instruction  in  music  has  been  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized, and  put  upon  a  higher  plane  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Frank  Damrosch. 

13.  Plans  have  been  adopted  and  contracts  let  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  administrative 
ofBcers.     The  present  quarters  are  grossly  inadequate. 

14.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  has  been  greatly 
improved — as  Superintendent  Snyder  shows  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review — and  a  new  standard  of  excellence  and  conven- 
ience has  been  set. 

15.  The  vacation  schools  have  been  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-school svstem. 
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Within  the  schools  themselves  improvement  has  been  con- 
stant, though  sporadic.  So  long  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
elections  of  1897  might  result  in  another  reform  administra- 
tion, more  or  less  activity  was  manifest.  No  sooner  was 
Tammany's  triumph  assured,  however,  than  the  old  impu- 
dence and  indifiference  asserted  themselves.  The  old  "  ring  " 
element  among  the  superintendents  and  teachers  contributed 
what  it  could  to  the  election  of  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
mayor.  It  is  alleged  by  teachers  that  for  some  little  time  be- 
fore the  election  the  superintendent's  office  was  virtually 
turned  into  a  Tammany  political  bureau,  by  the  almost  un- 
interrupted issuance  of  orders  and  circulars  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other to  principals  and  teachers.  When  the  teachers,  mysti- 
fied and  confused  by  all  this,  asked  for  explanations,  they 
were  told  that  it  certainly  was  too  bad,  but  that,  really,  it  was 
necessary  under  the  new  law  and  the  existing  administration 
of  it.  That  they  and  their  friends  were  not  strongly  influ- 
enced by  this  procedure  to  support  "  reform  "  at  the  polls, 
is  more  than  probable. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Jasper,  in  1896,  and  the  selections 
then  made  for  his  associates,  made  it  plain  that  the  children 
of  the  city  were  not  to  receive  at  once  anything  like  the  full 
benefit  of  the  new  school  law.  Mayor  Strong  appreciated 
this,  and  the  movement  to  elect  President  Oilman  as  city  sup- 
erintendent had  no  more  ardent  supporter  than  he.  Every- 
thing, then,  that  the  Mayor  could  do  for  the  schools  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Strong.  That  some  of  his  good  efforts  failed  is 
not  his  fault.  He  carries  with  him  to  his  richly  deserved  pe- 
riod of  rest  and  relief  from  public  cares,  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  many  future  generations 
of  school  children  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 


A  word  must  be  added  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Peaslee,  who  has  declined  to  accept  the  reappointment  to 
the  Board  of  Education  tendered  him  by  Mayor  Strong.  Dr. 
Peaslee  served  in  the  board  first  by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Hewitt,  and  afterward  by  appointment  of  Mayor  Strong. 
His  work  has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools,  and  in  intelligence,  devotion,  and 
ability  it  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  surpassed.     As  chair- 
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man  of  the  supplies  committee  he  saved  the  city  money,  in- 
troduced strict  business  methods,  and  did  more  for  the 
schools  than  had  ever  been  done  in  this  department  before 
As  chairman  of  the  buildings  committee  he  has  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  "  forward  "  policy  of  Superintendent 
Snyder,  and  his  business  training,  clear  judgment,  and  wide 
information  made  him  an  invaluable  counselor.  Dr.  Peaslee 
will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and 
many  a  political  hanger-on  will  breathe  more  freely  after  his 
departure  from  the  board. 


Three  of  the  best-known  oculists  in  New  York  were  re- 
cently requested  to  prepare,  for  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
report  on  the  best  colors  or  shades  for  schoolroom  decora- 
tion. Their  report  has  recently  been  presented.  It  is  so  au- 
thoritative that  we  reproduce  it  in  full,  for  the  guidance  of 
school  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in  other 
parts  of  the  country: 

The  CommiUee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  July  last  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  most  desirable  color  to  be  used  in  painting  the  side 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  new  school  buildings,  and  of  the  older  buildings, 
when  the  tints  are  changed,  respectfully  present  the  following  report : 

A  member  of  the  committee  has  visited  a  number  of  the  school  buildings 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  as  follows  :  No.  23,  at  Mulberry  and  Bayard 
streets ;  No.  30,  in  Eighty-eighth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues ; 
No.  103,  at  119th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  ;  and  No.  105,  in  East  Fourth 
Street,  near  Avenue  C.  Your  Committee  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
latter  school,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
proportion  of  light-space  to  floor-space,  in  square  feet,  is  greatly  to  be 
commended. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  black- 
boards on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  windows  in  any  classroom,  as  has 
occurred  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  the  light  is  reflected  into  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils.  In  most  of  the  classrooms  the  blackboards  have  been  correctly 
placed  on  the  side  walls,  so  that  the  light  strikes  them  at  an  angle  and  is 
reflected  at  a  corresponding  angle  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

The  wall  space  between  the  surbase  and  chair-rail  in  the  various  schools 
visited  has  been  painted  a  dark  maroon.  This  seems  to  your  Committee 
too  marked  a  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  side  walls  and  not  as  harmonious 
as  a  dark  yellow  or  light  brown,  without  any  admixture  of  red,  would  be. 

The  color  of  the  side  walls  and  ceilings  in  School  No.  105  is  very  satis- 
factory. If  any  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  color  of  the  walls  in  the 
future  in  this  or  other  buildings,  your  Committee  would  suggest  a  light  buff 
tint,  as  this  has  in  the  past  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  eyes  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  quantity  of  light  in  a  room  is  greatly  modified  by  the  color  of  the 
walls.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  should  never  be  chosen  in  the  painting 
or  decorating  of  schoolrooms,  as  much  light  is  lost  by  the  employment  of 
these  colors.  The  lighter  and  more  delicate  shades  of  yellow  or  gray  should 
be  chosen.  The  large  percentage  of  wall-space  often  occupied  by  black- 
boards causes  much  loss  of  light.  For  this  reason  light-colored  woods 
should  be  selected  for  the  school  furniture,  and  for  the  woodwork  used  in 
the  construction  of  surbase,  doors,  and  windows. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  quantity  of  light  in  a  room  will  vary 
greatly  on  different  days,  and  during  different  parts  of  the  same  day,  and  is 
also  largely  dependent  on  the  exposure.  The  color  chosen  for  the  walls 
and  ceilings  should  therefore  be  estimated  for  the  least  favorable  conditions. 

It  has  seemed  to  your  Committee  that  the  woodwork  in  the  schoolrooms 
should  have  a  natural  finish  with  a  dull  surface,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
reflection  of  light  to  a  minimum,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  varnished. 
But  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  Mr.  Snyder,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  your  Committee,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Health  objects  to  wood  surfaces  which  are  not  treated  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  a  thorough  cleansing  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  objection 
is  valid,  and  would  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  a  non-varnished  surface. 
Some  means  may,  however,  in  tlie  future  be  discovered  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  was  held  at  Vassar  College  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day following  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  attendance  was  very 
large,  nearly  four  hundred  delegates  registering  their  names. 
The  president  and  faculty  of  Vassar  extended  a  most  abun- 
dant and  gracious  hospitality,  and  the  meeting  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 

The  discussions  were  upon  the  theses  printed  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Review,  those  advanced  by  Dr.  Sachs  of  New 
York  being  supported  with  especial  vigor  and  ability. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  an  informal  conference 
was  called  by  Secretary  Dewey  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  discuss  "  the  future  of  the  small  college,"  it 
being  feared  by  some  that,  between  the  rapidly  growing  high 
school  and  the  university,  the  college  may  be  crowded  out  of 
our  educational  system.  President  Raymond  of  Union  Col- 
lege presided  at  the  conference,  and  there  was  a  pretty  vigor- 
ous discussion.  The  following  resolution  was  finally  drawn 
up  for  adoption,  and  seemed  to  have  the  unanimous  approval 
of  those  present.     It  was  not,  however,  put  to  formal  vote: 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
t  ance  that  a  Hberal  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  following  the  work  of 
the  preparatory  or  secondary  school,  shall  be  maintained  and  insisted  upon 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  university  studies,  properly  so  called,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  professional  or  technical  in  character. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  college 
to  give  this  liberal  training. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Presidents  Taylor  of  Vassar, 
Stryker  of  Hamilton,  Brother  Justin  of  Manhattan,  Sharpless 
of  Haverford,  and  Davis  of  Alfred,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  further  steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the 
conference. 


Judge  Chester  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  handed  down  a  decision  on  December  4  that  is  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  our  educational  system. 

The  city  of  Watervliet  has  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  one  of  those  ingeniously  bad  modern  de- 
vices known  as  a  bi-partisan  school  board.  Two  meinbers 
of  this  board  were  Republicans  and  two  were  Democrats. 
This  board  fixed  September  7  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of 
the  schools.  During  August  many  attempts  were  made  to 
elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  corps  of  teachers,  janitors, 
and  truant  officers,  but  every  proposition  brought  forward 
was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote,  cast  on  party  lines.  September  7 
came  and  went,  and  the  children  of  Watervliet  were  not  in 
school.  Matters  dragged  along  in  this  intelligent  and  praise- 
worthy condition  until  October  i,  when  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  designated 
teachers  to  open  the  schools.  He  was  promptly  enjoined  by 
the  court.  Then  the  matter  was  carried  where  it  should  have 
gone  long  before,  to  State  Superintendent  Skinner.  This 
officer  at  once  ordered  the  Watervliet  board  of  education 
to  appoint  the  necessary  number  of  qualified  teachers  and  to 
open  the  schools.  These  political  patronage-hunters  paid  no 
attention  to  Mr.  Skinner,  who  straightway,  on  October  4, 
took  charge  of  the  situation  himself.  He  designated  an  ad 
interim  superintendent,  teachers,  janitors,  and  truant  officers. 
On  October  5  the  schools  opened,  and  fifteen  hundred  Water- 
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vliet  children  have,  despite  their  worthy  board  of  education, 
been  receiving  instruction  ever  since. 

One-half  of  the  board  of  education  then  asked  the  court  to 
■enjoin  the  State  Superintendent  from  pursuing  this  policy, 
•and  as  a  result  to  turn  the  children  of  their  neighbors  into 
the  streets  again  until  they  could  carry  their  political  point. 
The  decision  of  Judge  Chester  denied  the  application  for 
an  injunction  and  upheld  Superintendent  Skinner's  action 
absolutely. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Chester  lays  down  the  incontestable 
rule  that  the  public  school  is  a  State  and  not  a  local,  or  muni- 
cipal, institution.  This  is  a  hard  lesson  for  many  school 
boards,  politicians,  and  newspapers  to  learn,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.  Indeed  on  it  depend  the  safety  and  the  very 
•existence  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  particular  case  the 
local  school  board,  representing  not  their  own  whims  but 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  refused  to  do  their  duty, 
and  a  higher  officer,  representing  those  same  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  stepped  in  and  did  it  for  them.  The 
supreme  court  has  now  sustained  his  action. 

The  case  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  may  have  in  it 
the  means  of  at  least  partially  enlightening  those  reiterant 
persons  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  clatter  about  "  home  rule  " 
in  school  administration. 


Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland  has  taken  hold  of  the 
subject  of  the  art  element  in  education  with  characteristic 
energy  and  directness.  Representations  of  the  great  art 
masterpieces  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  and 
the  children  familiarized  with  them.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
and  quickest  ways  to  overcome  the  desolate  and  barren  four- 
•corneredness  of  so  much  of  American  life. 


President  Oilman's  admirable  historical  discourse,  de- 
livered at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  on  October  28  last,  has  appeared 
in  printed  form.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  instructive 
survey  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  half  century,  as  well 
as  of  Yale's  contributions  to  it. 
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State  Superintendent  Schaeffer,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  announces  the  dates  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga meeting  as  February  22,  23,  and  24.  A  round-trip 
rate  of  one  first-class  fare  has  been  granted  by  the  South 
Eastern  Passenger  Association. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  issued,  in  one  convenient  volume,  a  compilation  of  all 
the  laws,  ordinances,  and  by-laws  governing  higher  education 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Ordinance  56,  however,  is  a  dead 
letter,  as  will  appear  from  consulting  the  editorial  pages  of 
this  Review  for  September,  1897.     It  reads: 

The  bachelor's  degrees  in  art,  philosophy,  science,  and  hterature,  and  the 
doctor's  degree  in  philosophy,  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  University,  or 
by  any  institution  in  this  State,  catisa  /lonoris." 


From  the  interesting,  and  usually  accurate,  statistical 
tables  published  in  the  Harvard  graduates'  magazine  for  De- 
cember, it  is  easy  to  compare  the  registered  attendance, 
during  the  present  half-year,  at  several  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  in  this  country.  Unfortunately 
figures  from  Chicago  University  are  lacking. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  or  Philosophische  Fakidtdt,  there 
are  enrolled,  at  Harvard,  268;  at  Yale,  254;  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 220;  and  at  Columbia,  207. 

In  the  Law  School  there  are  enrolled  at  Michigan,  711;  at 
Harvard,  537;  at  Columbia,  359;  at  Yale,  200;  and  at  Wis- 
consin, 177. 

In  the  Medical  School  there  are  enrolled,  at  Columbia,  725 ; 
at  Harvard,  561;  at  Michigan,  426;  at  Johns  Hopkins,  180;: 
and  at  Yale,  129. 

Of  undergraduates,  or  college  students.  Harvard  has  22Q4,* 
Yale,  1726;  Michigan,  1485;  Wisconsin,  1028;  Princeton,  932; 
Columbia,  683;  and  Johns  Hopkins,  185. 

The  most  gratifying  features  of  these  statistics  are  the 
large  and  increasing  Graduate  Schools,  and  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School.  Growth  in  these  institutions  is  legitimate 
university  expansion,  with  no  "  padded  rolls  ";  for  none  but 
college-trained  students  are  admitted. 
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Despite  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  is  being  waged  against 
Colonel  Parker  and  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impair  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  or  to 
draw  them  elsewhere.  Professor  Jackman  has  recently  de- 
clined a  very  tempting  offer  to  succeed  Earl  Barnes  at 
Stanford  University,  and  several  other  teachers  in  the  school 
have  preferred  to  share  its  fortunes  rather  than  to  beat  a 
retreat  under  cover  of  a  larger  salary. 


In  his  Thanksgiving  Day  sermon  at  Plymouth  Church, 

Brooklyn,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  paid  a  richly  deserved  tribute 

to  Superintendent  Maxwell  in  these  words: 

"  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  honor  and  praise  of  one  whose  work  in  this 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  little  known  and  little  appreciated — our  school 
superintendent.  Under  his  administration — and  it  has  been  conducted 
under  an  archaic  system,  well  fitted  for  village  life,  but  not  for  a  great  city, 
with  the  difficulties  and  impediments  necessarily  thrown  in  his  way,  by  lack 
of  means  sometimes  and  lack  of  public  interest  at  all  times — under  his 
administration  we  have  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  high  school  well  worthy  to  be 
classed  among  the  best,  furnishing  the  higher  education  ;  an  admirable 
industrial  school,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  it,  furnishing  the  broader  edu- 
cation ;  a  good  disciplinary  training  school,  providing  education  for  the 
truants  and  the  boys  who  need  reform  ;  and  the  beginning  of  a  kindergarten 
system  for  the  little  children  who  have  no  training  or  ill-training  at  home. 
Honor  him,  and  thank  God  for  the  educational  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  in  the  last  ten  years.  How  much  before  I  know  not ;  I  speak 
of  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  here.  I  believe  with  our  public-school 
system,  supplemented  as  it  is  with  our  private  schools,  the  Packer,  the 
Adelphi,  the  Polytechnic,  and  Pratt,  and  the  other  less  widely  known,  and 
on  the  other  hand  supplemented  by  our  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  like  of  which 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  seen  in  any  city  on  this  continent,  or  on  any 
other,  I  believe  Brooklyn  may  well  claim  to-day  to  be  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated cities,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  preserve  and  enrich  and  enlarge  the  heritage  we  have  received." 


Poor  old  Plato  has  "  passed  "  again.  This  time  he  has 
"  passed  "  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  professor  of  physiology  in  Stanford 
University.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  published  his  Commencement 
Address,  delivered  in  May  last,  on  "  The  Passing  of  Plato." 
Among  other  abundant  evidences  that  Plato  did  the  "  pass- 
ing "  and  that  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins  who  was  "  passed,"  are 
these  sentences: 

"  With  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  they  [Socrates  and  Plato]  did  the 
race  a  disservice  that  became  a  bar  to  progress  for  the  ages  that  followed." 
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"  Through  all  this  long  period  of  pure  thinking  [from  Socrates  to  the 
Renaissance]  no  contribution  of  value  to  progress  can  be  pointed  out." 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  philosophy.  .  . 
Two  or  three  things  must  happen.  She  must  give  up  that  solemn  bluff  that 
the  philosopher  knows  more  of  each  science  than  any  of  the  specialists  in 
the  sciences  know.  She  must  give  up  her  function  of  being  the  science  of 
all  sciences." 

"  To-day  still,  in  the  courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  most  conservative  and  Plato-ridden  institutions  that  remain  to  us,  is 
given  a  meager  place  to  the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  nature  ;  that  is,  the 
sciences,  history,  literature,  and  art.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  that 
self-sufficient  philosophy  which  so  largely  dominates  the  thought  in  our 
lower  schools  must  succumb  to  the  movement  of  the  times." 

"  Theologians,  Hegelians,  and  Platonists  of  whatever  twist  have  cause  ta 
fear  the  scientific  method;  but  least  of  all  should  the  student  of  the  humani- 
ties make  faces  at  the  scientist,  and  become  emotional,  not  to  say  hysterical, 
at  the  scientific  method." 

"  The  scientific  spirit  has  suffered  somewhat  by  its  contact  with  tiie 
university." 

Platon  est  morff     Vive  Mr.  Jenkins! 


At  the  great  winter  meetings  of  the  State  teachers'  associa- 
tions in  the  West,  held  last  week,  Dr.  Harris  spoke  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University  in 
Kansas,  President  Draper  of  Illinois  in  California,  Colonel 
Parker  of  Chicago  in  Colorado,  Professor  Butler  of  Columbia 
University  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  William  Hawley 
Smith  of  Peoria  in  Indiana. 


A  majority  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Education,  acting 
upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Wise, 
has  adopted  a  series  of  civil-service  regulations  to  govern 
the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers.  While  these 
rules  are  far  from  perfect,  they  are  a  long  step  in  advance, 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment  may  be  depended  upon  to 
cause  their  steady  improvement. 
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FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    STATE    TOUCHING 
EDUCATION 

The  very  word  "  state  "  has  an  educational  flavor  about  it. 
A  tribe  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  A  municipality,  before 
the  marvelous  advance  of  democracy,  was  a  business  asso- 
ciation of  freeholders  for  the  sake  of  such  material  interests 
as  they  had  in  common;  and,  although  the  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  has  modified  the  character  of  the  association  to  some 
extent,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  earlier  thought  and  the 
older  objects  of  a  municipality  will  always  encompass  it.  A 
nation  is  an  association  of  all  the  people  of  a  considerable 
territory,  under  commanding  leaders,  with  much  develop- 
ment of  common  pride,  and  with  a  decided  ambition  to  push 
the  whole  mass  to  a  position  of  recognized  prominence 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  If  a  nation  is  an  association, 
a  state  is  a  society.  The  individual  atoms  of  a  nation  may  be, 
and  frequently  are,  held  together  by  external  forces;  but  the 
individual  atoms  in  a  state  must  have  some  degree  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  affinity.  In  a  state  the  people  cherish  moral 
rights  and  will  wage  battle  for  them ;  and  the  mass  is  fired  with 
zeal  for  self-advancement  and  the  common  good.  A  nation 
may  be,  but  need  not  necessarily  be,  a  state.  A  nation  will 
grow  naturally  out  of  primitive  conditions  of  life,  while  a  state 
must  be  organized  by  the  affirmative  action  of  the  people, 
guided  by  their  intelligence  moving  in  the  light  of  the  world's 
experience.  A  nation  comprises  rulers  and  people  together, 
but  a  state  is  a  bond  between  self-associated  and  self-organ- 
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ized  people,  who  frame  their  own  rules  of  conduct,  choose 
officers  to  execute  the  common  purpose,  but  have  no  rulers. 
The  government  of  the  family  is  parental;  of  a  tribe  it  is 
patriarchal;  of  the  municipality  it  is  of  a  subordinate  and 
mixed  character  granted  by  the  sovereign  power,  with  func- 
tions which  look  toward  business  ends,  are  calculated  to 
multiply  local  improvements,  and  accommodate  local  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  government  of  a  nation  is  autocratic 
or  monarchial,  but  that  of  a  state  is  democratic.  The  con- 
trolling principle  of  the  family  is  love;  of  the  tribe  it  is 
consanguinity  and  security;  of  the  municipality  it  is  better 
home-making;  of  the  nation  it  is  strength  and  fighting  power; 
while  of  the  state  it  is  the  assurance  of  the  just  rights  of  each 
individual  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the 
whole  mass.  And  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  evenly  de- 
veloped, is  education. 

What  constitutes  a  state? 


"  Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  ; 

Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  state." 

With  all  organizations  of  the  people,  no  matter  what  the 
degree  of  advancement  or  the  form  of  government,  there  is 
lodged  somewhere  a  decisive  and  ultimate  authority.  In  the 
family  it  is  with  the  parents;  in  the  clan  it  is  with  the  chiefs; 
in  the  nation  it  is  with  the  monarch;  but  in  the  state  it  is  with 
the  people.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  power  has  come 
to  be  called  the  sovereign  power,  although  the  designation 
lacks  exactness  in  a  self-governing  state. 


I 


"  And  sovereign  law,  that  states  collected  well 
O'er  thorns  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress  ;  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 


It  is  always  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  sovereign  authority 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  compact  and  attain  the  ideals 
of  the  people.     In  a  constitutional  state  the  great  end  in  view 
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is  the  safe  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  upon  that  the  very  Hfe  of  the  state  depends.  And 
again,  the  qualities  of  human  nature  which  insure  the  safe 
exercise  of  sovereignty  are  the  product  of  what  we  call 
education.. 

In  the  complex  system  of  government  set  up  in  the 
United  States,  the  sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  different 
places.  It  always  flows  from  the  people.  It  is  equably  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  great  co-ordinate  departments  of 
both  our  State  and  federal  governments.  It  is  divided  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Union.  It  is  divided  between  them  exclusively. 
Counties,  cities,  towns,  districts  have  no  sovereign  authority. 
So  much  of  the  sovereign  authority  as  does  not  rest  with  the 
general  government  does  rest  with  the  States.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States,  the  division  is  clean  cut  and 
is  upon  the  basis  of  subjects.  In  this  division  matters  edu- 
cational are  left  to  the  authority  of  the  States,  and  it  logically 
follows  that,  upon  such  matters,  that  authority  is  complete. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  of  providing  the  means  for  education.  That 
great  document  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  first  public  con- 
cern, although  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  neither  in- 
different nor  uninformed  about  it.  The  Constitution  of 
every  State,  since  the  recent  adoption  by  Delaware,  contains 
abundant  reference  to  the  subject.  The  United  States  gives 
land,  and  has  done  so  with  generous  and  discriminating  hand ; 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  gathers  data  and 
makes  known  its  deductions,  and  has  rendered  this  service 
with  marked  thoroughness  and  accuracy;  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  gives  direction  and  inspiration  to  the 
educational  thought  of  the  country — the  present  commis- 
sioner with  a  wisdom  and  efficiency  which  ministers  to  the 
pride  of  every  citizen  and  places  every  lover  of  his  country 
under  obligations  to  him;  but  the  United  States  is  powerless 
to  control  and  does  not  assume  to  manage  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  people;  the  States  have  full  authority  to  do  so. 

The  life  currents  of  learning  will  not  flow  through  the 
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veins  of  a  commonwealth  which  refuses  to  exercise  that 
authority. 

Benevolence  has  done  much  to  build  up  educational  foun- 
dations. Some  benefactions  have  been  so  munificent  as  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Many  more  will  follow. 
But  waiting  upon  the  disposition  of  the  wealthy  would  be  a 
sorry  way  to  assure  those  rational  educational  opportunities 
which  are  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  native-born  or 
adopted  American  child. 

Cities  and  towns  and  districts  have  no  power  in  themselves 
to  erect  schools.  The  original  theory  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  private  or  parental  concern  was  abandoned  with  the 
advent  of  manhood  suffrage,  or  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
voter  began  to  be  felt.  The  later  theory  that  government 
might  appropriately  encourage  education  by  gifts,  and  ought 
to  see  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  given  the  privileges  of 
the  schools,  has  been  supplemented  by  the  broader  and 
nobler  theory  that  the  State  is  bound  to  exercise  its  sovereign 
prerogative  to  take  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  best  educational  facilities 
which  the  world's  experience  has  devised  for  every  child,  not 
as  a  benefaction  but  in  satisfaction  of  the  natural  and  inher- 
ent rights  of  American  citizenship.  And  this  is  equally 
for  the  good  of  the  citizen  and  for  the  security  of  the  state. 
The  only  instrument  with  which  this  theory  is  or  can  be  car- 
ried out  is  the  sovereign  power  of  direct  taxation,  and  that 
power  vests  in  the  State  government  exclusively. 

But,  it  will  be  said, — at  least  some  of  the  New  Englanders 
will  say, — that  the  people  prefer  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs.  It  may  be  true,  but  is  not  pertinent.  This  talk  is  not 
well  considered,  and,  in  this  connection,  does  not  stand  an- 
alysis. It  is  indiscriminating  and  confusing.  It  leaves  out 
of  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  it  ignores  the  growth  of  educational  thought  and 
the  changes  in  educational  theories  which  have  been  going  on 
among  our  people  for  an  hundred  years.  Moreover,  it  con- 
tains an  unfair  and  an  unjust  implication  upon  our  citizen- 
ship.    Good  citizens  desire  good  public  buildings  in  which 
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they  can  have  pride,  clean  streets,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  free  from  the  germs  of  typhoid,  and  a  police  force 
which  is  never  suspected  of  being  on  easy  terms  with  the 
scoundrels,  very  much  more  than  they  desire  positions  in  the 
board  of  aldermen.  Intelligent  and  unselfish  citizens  want 
schools  which  inspire  and  teach  much  more  than  they  desire 
to  manage  the  schools.  "  Home  rule  "  is  more  frequently 
than  otherwise  the  cry  of  people  who  want  their  own  rule 
to  promote  their  selfish  interests.  Others  join  in  the  cry,  it 
is  true,  but  the  yells  of  the  ax-grinders  sound  above  the  treble 
tones  of  all  the  rest. 

The  power  which  can  levy  taxes  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
taxes  are  wisely  used  to  advance  the  common  good.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  people  of  a  local  community 
being  a  law  unto  themselves  and  being  the  supporters  and  ex- 
ecutors of  a  general  policy  of  the  State.  There  is  abundant 
play  for  "  home  rule  "  in  wisely  carrying  out  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  whole  people.  No  "  home  rule  "  can  be  ac- 
cepted which  is  not  in  line  with  general  rule  and  is  not  wise 
rule;  at  least,  and  certainly,  it  cannot  be  in  matters 
educational. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  menaces  the  security  of 
our  citizenship  and  the  high  purposes  of  an  American  State, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  mingling  of  municipal  and  educational 
functions.  These  interests  are  distinct.  They  rest  on  differ- 
ent footings  and  they  look  toward  entirely  different  ends. 
If  the  people  of  a  city  are  willing  to  see  their  alleged  repre- 
sentatives bungle  their  business  or  sell  out  their  rights,  the 
people  of  the  State  may  think  it  best  not  to  take  the  munic- 
ipal functions  into  their  own  hands,  and  let  it  pass,  on  the 
ground  that  the  loss  is  largely  a  pecuniary  one  and  that  the 
local  community  is  responsible,  must  suffer  the  consequences 
and  foot  the  bills,  and  that  that  is  all  there  is  of  it;  but  not  so 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  for  then  the  loss  falh 
upon  the  whole  mass  and  counts  against  the  intellectual 
virility  and  the  moral  power  of  the  whole  people. 

Some  communities  are  more  favored  than  others;  they  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  good  school  work. 
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and  they  have  more  zest  for  excellent  schools  and  more  means 
with  which  to  support  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pur- 
pose or  the  plans  of  the  law-making  power  of  any  State  which 
can  prevent  the  people  of  any  community  from  using  their 
money  and  their  brains  in  the  fullest  measure  to  that  end. 
The  educational  organization,  it  is  true,  is  a  State  organi- 
zation. The  city  board  and  superintendent  are  only  a  part 
of  the  State  organization  executing  the  State  policy.  With 
the  authority  of  the  State  they  must  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
State.  But  it  is  a  policy  with  no  limitations  upon  means  for 
advancing  the  better  and  higher  life  of  the  people;  and  they 
may  carry  it  out  with  all  the  intelligence  they  have  and  all  the 
liberality  the  people  will  support. 

This  is  not  only  the  theory  of  the  constitutions,  but  it  is  the 
holdings  of  the  courts.  The  high  judicial  opinions  of  the 
country  distinguish  between  legislative  authority  conferred 
upon  a  municipal  corporation  to  transact  municipal  business 
and  promote  interests  which  are  purely  local,  and  the  legis- 
lative imposition  of  duties  upon  all  the  people  of  all  com- 
munities to  accomplish  a  sovereign  and  a  general  end. 
Municipal  corporations  are  erected  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
community  interested,  and  they  are  granted  legal  power  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  law  and  the  traditions  of 
the  State.  Educational  organizations  are  set  up  by  the  legis- 
lative power  upon  its  own  initiative  and  representing  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  they  are  so  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  cover  every  rod  of  the  territory,  reach  every 
home,  and  work  as  a  unit  to  attain  the  high  purposes  for 
which  the  State  exists.  In  one  case  the  organization  is  pri- 
vate and  local,  exercising  permissive  authority:  in  the  other 
it  is  public  and  general,  executing  the  sovereign  will. 

The  city,  as  such,  is  never  liable  for  the  acts  of  school  ofifi- 
cers.  School  ofificers  are  not  of^cers  of  the  city.  The  courts 
have  recognized  and  emphasized  this  principle  even  where 
legislative  bungling  has  contravened  it.  In  one  case  an  ac- 
tion was  brought,  and  a  recovery  had,  against  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  act  of  an  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city,  under  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior;  and  ev^n 
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though  the  charter  of  the  city  expressly  made  the  department 
of  public  education  a  branch  of  the  city  government,  the 
court  of  last  resort  overturned  the  verdict  on  the  ground 
that  the  municipal  corporation  had  no  authority  over  and  was 
chargeable  with  no  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  mem- 
bers, officers,  and  agents  of  the  board  of  education.  In  1876 
an  inspector  of  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate,  and,  in  the  year  1880,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  contained  a  provision  that  no  person  should  be 
eligible  to  the  legislature  who  was  "  an  officer  under  any  city 
government."  The  charters  of  New  York  and  Albany 
bunglingly  declared  the  board  of  education  to  be  a  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government,  and  enumerated  the  members 
of  the  board  in  the  list  of  city  officers.  The  right  of  each 
of  the  persons  to  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  elected  was 
contested,  under  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  the  city  charters.  Upon  the  surface  of  things 
it  seemed  manifest  that  the  persons  so  chosen  were  ineligible 
to  the  legislature.  In  each  case  a  careful  investigation  was 
had,  and,  in  the  end,  the  investigating  committees  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  sitting  members  were  eligible  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  had  slipped  into  the  charters,  the 
board  of  education  was  possessed  of  powers  and  charged  with 
the  performance  of  duties  not  of  a  corporate  or  local  charac- 
ter, but  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  system  of  education 
and  the  carrying  out  of  a  general  purpose  of  the  State;  and 
the  report  was,  in  each  case,  adopted  without  a  party  division 
or  a  dissenting  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  Mr.  Justice  Chester,  has  very  recently  held  that 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  warranted 
in  law  when  he  appointed  a  superintendent  and  teachers  and 
opened  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Watervliet  when  the  local 
board  of  education  had  neglected  to  perform  its  functions, 
and  the  city  was  without  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  function  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  schools  are  main- 
tained.^ 

'  See  Educational  Review,  January,  1898,  p.  99. 
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This  is  not  a  legal  subtlety;  it  is  a  log-ical  and  inevitable 
result  of  government  by  the  whole  people:  it  responds,  natu- 
rally, to  the  purposes  and  the  necessities  of  our  free  and  cos- 
mopolitan system.  In  view  of  what  is  believed  to  be  going 
on  in  the  municipal  governments  of  the  country,  and, 
whether  that  belief  is  warranted  or  not,  in  view  of  the  utter 
inability  of  a  purely  local  and  unrelated  municipal  organize 
tion  to  administer  and  uplift  a  general  educational  system,  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  American  people,  and  cer- 
tainly that  American  educators,  should  well  understand  it  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

And  what  are  the  functions  of  an  American  State  touching 
education?  No  one  can  enumerate  them.  They  run  into 
every  instrumentality  which  makes  for  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  advancement  in  harmonious  company.  They 
have  rapidly  multiplied  in  recent  years,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  multiply.  However,  we  may  discuss  them  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  a  suit- 
able elementary  school  is  maintained  within  reach  of  every 
home,  and,  to  have  a  suitable  school,  a  house  must  be  pro- 
vided which  is  sufificient  and  which  is  hygienically  above 
reproach.  The  school  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can 
teach,  and  its  work  must  be  in  harmony  with  such  general 
plans  as  lead  toward  ideal  results.  This  means  much  in  the 
way  of  general  authority,  and  it  points  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  details.  It  involves  the  making  of  plans,  the  nourishing  of 
a  system  to  its  fullest  completeness  and  effectiveness,  and  it 
involves  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  general  taxation  and  the 
right  of  local  direction.  It  makes  necessary  a  knowledge  of 
the  world's  ripest  experience  touching  schoolhouses,  the 
training  and  treatment  of  school-teachers,  and  the  trend  and 
quality  of  school  work.  All  this  implies  knowledge  and 
powers  which  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  common  in  local 
communities,  for  the  knowledge  is  expert  and  the  powers 
are  general.  Unless  the  State  is  moving,  the  purposes  of 
the  State  are  not  being  fulfilled.  The  State  which  is  not 
inspecting  and  improving  its   schoolhouses;  which   is   not 
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preparing,  regulating,  and  advancing  its  teaching  service; 
which  is  not  shaping  and  stimulating  and  systematizing 
the  work  of  its  schools,  through  a  department  of  the  State 
government,  and  through  universal  expert  supervision, 
to  which  it  has  given  a  dignity  of  standing  and  authority 
sufficient  to  justify  the  theories  upon  which  its  every  act 
is  taken,  is  a  State  whose  government  is  in  hands  that  are 
nerveless,  or  whose  people  are  strangely  and  basely  indififer- 
ent  to  the  evolution  of  educational  thought  and  to  the  stern 
logic  of  educational  events. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  define  the  platform  upon 
which  the  public  schools  stand  and  promulgate  the  theories 
upon  which  they  operate.  It  is  to  keep  their  territory  free 
from  religious  intolerance  while  it  advances  the  common  be- 
lief in  the  reality  of  a  living  and  omniscient  God.  It  is  to 
banish  partisanship  from  the  council  chamber  and  bestow  a 
metaphorical  black  eye  upon  the  spoils-hunter.  It  is  to  train 
teachers.  It  is  to  let  experienced  teachers  determine  the  fit- 
ness of  beginners.  It  is  to  lay  stress  upon  spirit  and  adapta- 
tion as  well  as  upon  readiness  to  answer  troublesome 
conundrums.  It  is  to  put  teachers  upon  the  merit  basis;  let 
the  incompetent  resign;  absolve  the  successful  from  frequent 
examinations  and  from  competition  with  the  worthless  in  the 
matter  of  pay;  protect  them  from  social  degradation  by  the 
presence  of  the  unworthy;  assure  them  immunity  from 
harassing  annoyances  and  guarantee  them  entire  security  of 
position,  while  directing  their  intellectual  activity  and  stimu- 
lating their  moral  sense  so  that  the  whole  body  may  con- 
tinually advance  to  a  higher  and  yet  higher  plane  of  profes- 
sional standing  and  usefulness. 

It  is  to  keep  the  work  upon  scientific  lines — anchored  to 
earth,  yet  abreast  of  the  world's  matured  thought.  Com- 
mencing with  the  kindergarten,  it  should  strive  to  carry  the 
principles  and,  particularly,  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten 
through  all  the  upper  grades.  It  should  do  things  as  well  as 
discuss  them.  It  should  make  brain  culture  and  spirit  culture 
easier  and  more  far-reaching  through  the  exercise  of  the  eye 
and  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  it  should  dignify  the  manual  in- 
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dustries  by  putting  a  knowledge  of  good  English  and  an 
appetite  for  learning  behind  them.  It  should  make  the  work 
of  the  schools  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual.  They  must 
know  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  the  race,  that  they  may 
inspire  respect  for  the  institutions  of  human  society.  They 
must  know  the  value  of  free  thought,  but  they  must  remember 
that  the  quantity  of  real  liberty  which  people  enjoy  is  likely 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  restraint  they  will  suf- 
fer, if  the  schools  would  fulfill  their  mission  and  develop 
respect  for  the  law,  while  they  impress  upon  youth  the  in- 
valuable prerogatives  of  American  citizenship  and  the  awful 
responsibility  of  the  exercise  of  governmental  power. 

Of  course  there  is  strong  temptation  to  discuss  the  specific 
lines  of  work  and  the  relative  quantities  of  work  in  different 
branches  which  the  schools  should  undertake.  That  is 
hardly  germane  to  my  subject,  however,  and,  since  the  recent 
address  by  President  Eliot  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,^  which 
everyone  has  read,  there  is  little  for  me  to  say.  But  surely 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  our  educational  attempts  are  liable 
to  be  thwarted  and  our  money  wasted  unless  a  central 
authority  gives  impulse  and  direction  to  the  curriculums  of 
the  schools. 

Advanced  learning  has  always  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
best  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  the  lower  schools  which 
sustain  the  higher  schools,  but  it  is  the  high  schools  which  lift 
up  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  There  are  few  com- 
munities in  America  so  benighted  as  to  make  no  pretense  of 
sustaining  some  sort  of  an  elementary  school.  It  may  be  a 
very  poor  affair — afflicted  with  ignorance  and  poverty  in  the 
country  and  encompassed  with  indifference  and  politics  and 
greed  in  the  city;  but  everywhere  there  will  be  found  some 
show  of  an  elementary  school.  The  problem  is  to  get  that 
school  upon  a  rational  basis,  put  bad  and  unscientific  teach- 
ing out  of  it  and  make  it  a  center  of  life  and  power.  It  is  a 
great  problem,  because  the  people  who  are  willing  to  accept 
anything  in  the  name  of  teaching,  and  who  cannot  discrimin- 

'See  The  Outlook,  Novembei  6,  1897,  and  the  Educational  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  p.  518. 
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ate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  are  innumerable.  Many 
agencies  must  combine  to  solve  this  problem,  and,  of  these, 
the  most  effectual  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  well- 
organized  system  of  high  schools,  surmounted  by  the  colleges 
and  crowned  by  the  universities.  The  college  and  the  uni- 
versity will  fix  the  plane  of  the  high  school,  and  the  high 
school  will,  in  turn,  determine  the  character  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

There  is  no  more  gratifying  sign  upon  the  field  of  American 
education  than  the  extent  to  which  the  children  of  the  people 
are  thinking  of  getting  through  the  high  school  and  then 
going  to  college  and  the  university.  It  was  a  munificent  act 
of  the  national  congress  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  to  save 
the  Union,  gave  the  States  the  lands  which  have  become  the 
foundations  of  so  many  State  universities,  and  gave  unprec- 
edented breadth  and  power  to  such  as  had  already  been 
established.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  in  any  quarter  that 
these  universities  have  exerted  a  more  telling  influence  than 
any  other  agencies  to  carry  the  higher  learning  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  multitudes,  while  they  have  made  a  new  and  a 
vastly  more  practical  application  of  that  learning  to  the  life, 
the  vocations,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  masses.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  higher  learning  is  the  child  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  rather  than  of  the  United 
States.  The  high  schools  are  more  than  likely  to  owe  their 
existence  or  their  vitality  to  the  inspiring  oversight  and  the 
nourishing  support  of  the  State,  and,  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional gifts,  the  State  universities  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
itiative, and  are  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  States. 
And  fortunate  indeed  is  the  State  which  has  statesmanship 
capable  of  seeing  that  the  way  to  build  its  future  greatness  is 
upon  foundations  of  liberal  learning. 

Upon  principle,  and  as  the  result  of  experience,  the  State 
is  bound  to  give  the  school  system  independent  autonomy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  written  law  to  prevent  the  lawmakers 
of  the  State  from  using  the  board  of  aldermen  to  administer 
so  much  of  the  State  educational  system  as  relates  to  a  given 
city,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  reasons  against  it.     The  reasons 
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against  a  mixed  system  of  administration  are  no  less  cogent 
than  against  school  administration  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
exclusively.  Indeed  it  is  unquestionably  better  that  someone 
shall  have  undivided  authority  and  responsibility.  There  is 
no  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  State  legislature 
assuming  to  require  professors  in  State  universities  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  conductors  of  teachers'  institutes,  to 
pass  examinations  by  the  State  civil-service  board,  whose 
function  it  is  to  pass  upon  the  intellectual  acumen  or  stu- 
pidity of  the  clerks  in  the  departments;  nor  is  there  any  such 
prohibition  against  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  in  the  great  cities  being  required  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  municipal  civil-service  board,  whose  mission  it  is  to  see 
how  patriots  in  quest  of  municipal  plunder  can  read  and 
write  and  cipher.  But  there  is  a  prohibitory  law  of  common 
sense  in  the  way  of  it.  The  proposition  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
it  is  worse.  It  is  so  vicious,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  which 
must  pervade  the  schools — if  they  are  to  be  worth  the  having 
at  the  present  cost — that  the  mere  suggestion  should  call 
every  intelligent  citizen  to  his  feet.  It  is  idle  to  mince  mat- 
ters. There  are  some  educational  storm  centers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  considerable  areas  where  the  indications 
are  threatening.  The  schools  will  be  mere  forms,  deadening 
instead  of  life-giving,  unless  the  system  is  complete,  unless  it 
stands  upon  its  own  footing  and  is  independent  of  opposing 
forces,  unless  the  different  parts  support  each  other,  unless 
there  is  a  symmetrical  whole  resting  upon  the  necessities  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  unless  the  whole 
is  administered  by  genuine  friends,  who  are  chosen  because 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  service,  is  universally  supervised  by 
pedagogical  experts,  and  is  generally  taught  by  professional 
teachers. 

Having  built  up  such  a  system  of  schools,  it  falls  upon  the 
State  to  compel  attendance,  if  need  be.  The  main  purpose 
for  which  all  this  money  and  effort  are  expended  is  likely  to 
be  thwarted,  in  large  measure,  unless  the  children  of  the  un- 
fortunate, the  indifferent,  or  the  mercenary  are  required  to 
attend.     We  have  done  nothing  in  this  direction  to  compare 
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with  what  all  of  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe 
are  doing.  Money  must  be  expended  and  time  given  to  as- 
certain what  children  are  not  in  the  schools  when  they  should 
be  there,  and  bring  them  in.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  the 
general  guardianship  of  the  State.  If  the  natural  feelings  of 
parents  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  the  State  knows  he  should 
be  treated,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
the  parents  should  be  punished  and  the  child  cared  for.  As 
yet,  we  have  scarcely  commenced  to  do  what  we  are  bound  to 
do  with  thoroughness  in  this  direction. 

It  is  an  important  function  of  the  State  to  equalize  school 
privileges  throughout  its  jurisdiction.  The  State  is  also 
bound  to  seek  to  equalize  taxation  for  the  ordinary  running 
expenses  of  the  schools.  Those  who  are  educationally  or 
financially  strong  must  be  required  to  help  the  weak.  The 
good  results  outside  the  State  must  be  made  known  in  it. 
Good  teachers  in  other  States  are  to  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  it — the  selfishness  of  the  "  home  rulers  "  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  latest  information  is  to  be  diffused, 
and  the  best  facilities  extended  in  all  directions,  and  all  the 
property  of  the  State's  population  is  to  bear  the  expense  as 
equitably  as  may  be,  if  there  be  common  educational  fel- 
lowship and  general  intellectual  advancement.  It  is  particu- 
larly the  business  of  the  State  to  insure  this. 

But  the  State  has  functions  touching  education  which  go 
beyond  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public 
schools,  unless  we  include  in  the  public-school  system,  as  I 
think  we  should,  the  institutions  of  learning  erected  upon  pri- 
vate foundations  and  operated  with  the  common  approbation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  or  woman  whose  wealth 
and  sense  have  combined  to  establish  a  college  or  university, 
without  placing  un-American  conditions  upon  the  gift,  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  State.  Of  course  such  gifts  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  resulting  institutions  are  to  be  brought  into 
sympathetic  and  co-operative  relations  with  the  general  edu- 
cational system  of  the  commonwealth.  In  better  phrase, 
perhaps,  they  are  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  that  system. 
The   same   may  be   said   of  legitimate   private   educational 
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enterprises,  even  though  they  may  be  operated  for  gain. 
They  may  round  out  the  State  educational  system  to  more 
perfect  symmetry  and  completeness.  Benevolence  or  private 
enterprise  can  do  things  which  are  very  desirable  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  a  great  State,  but  which  the  taxing  power 
cannot  do.  They  are  to  be  thanked  and  their  undertakings 
made  effective. 

But  educational  quackery  is  to  be  prohibited  and  punished; 
and  educational  quackery  is  running  riot.  The  frauds  which 
are  imposing  upon  the  credulity  and  taking  the  money  of  the 
people  under  high-sounding  educational  names  should  be 
closed  up,  and  perhaps  punished  with  a  strong  hand.  All 
States  may  well  follow  the  lead  of  New  York  in  fining  and 
imprisoning  people  who  use  the  title  "  college  "  or  "  univer- 
sity," or  who  presume  to  confer  the  time-honored  educational 
degrees,  except  with  the  approbation  of  constituted  edu- 
cational authorities.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  gateway  to 
the  learned  professions,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  miserable 
attempts  to  build  professional  expertness  upon  little  or  noth- 
ing, is  a  duty  which  rests  upon  the  State.  In  short,  it  falls 
upon  the  sovereign  power  to  encourage  the  worthy  and  visit 
its  wrath  upon  the  wicked,  in  educational  as  in  all  other 
directions. 

The  State  has  educational  functions  beyond  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools.  It  is  bound  to  help  on  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  sound  information  and  promotes  the  culture 
of  the  people.  Voluntary  assemblages  are  to  be  encouraged. 
Discussion  and  publicity  are  the  safety  valves  of  democratic 
society.  Home  study  is  to  be  aided  and  guided.  Local 
libraries  may  well  be  subsidized,  if  need  be — at  least  up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  stand  alone.  The  State  which  can 
put  a  mark  upon  its  map  wherever  there  is  a  town  or  village 
library,  and  find  its  map  well  covered,  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Art  collections  are  upon  the  same  footing  as  libraries.  That 
State  is  a  great  State  whose  leading  public  men  give  genu- 
ine support — not  a  support  born  of  ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
courage  to  refuse,  but  a  sympathetic  support  to  scientific  re- 
search, in  the  hope  of  still  further  breaking  the  bonds  of 
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scientific  truth  and  hastening  the  time  when  the  truth  shall 
make  the  whole  world  free.  That  State  will  outrun  its 
neighbors  which  will  give  a  strong  and  willing  hand  to  the 
good  cause  of  industrial  and  decorative  art.  It  is  peculiarly 
within  the  functions  of  the  State  to  aid  and  promote  architect- 
ure. Public  buildings  are  worth  more  than  they  cost,  job- 
bery and  all,  if  they  are  architecturally  effective.  What  could 
not  a  State  do  for  the  common  culture  by  making  sure  that 
every  schoolhouse  is  erected  upon  artistic  Hues?  All  this, 
and  more,  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  self-governing 
State. 

One  may  ask  if  this  does  not  savor  too  strongly  of  paternal- 
ism, and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  the  initiative  of  the  people. 
It  has  no  flavor  of  paternal  government  about  it.  There  is 
no  element  of  it  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  instance.  It  does  not  trench  so  much  as  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  upon  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  people 
must  support  the  government  and  not  count  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  the  people.  It  leaves  everything  to  the 
initiative  of  the  people.  It  interdicts  nothing.  Every  man 
is  free  to  do  what  he  will,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
common  rights  and  opposed  to  the  common  weal.  Indeed, 
all  acts  of  democratic  government  are  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  people.  It  inspires  individual  initiative  and  encourages 
every  individual  impulse  toward  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon good.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  nothing  but  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  and  it  stops  nothing  but  interference  with  the 
common  interests  by  overgrown  local  ofBcialism.  There  is 
little  danger  that  it  will  do  that  as  completely  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  States  certainly  looks  to  the 
common  security;  but  it  looks  infinitely  farther.  In  frame- 
work and  in  object  they  are  striving  to  afford  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  individual  improvement,  and  assure  the  uni- 
form intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  whole  mass. 
Their  constitutions  are  more  representative  of  the  growth  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  its  resulting  incentives  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  evolution  of  the  multitudes,  than  any 
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other  written  documents  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Throughout  the  Union  these  constitutions  have  marked 
similarity.  Those  of  the  newer  States  are,  in  the  essentials, 
modeled  upon  those  of  the  older  ones,  and  those  of  the  older 
States,  antedating  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  infinitely 
wider  scope,  were  built  upon  the  "  Great  charters  "  of  EngHsh 
liberty,  buttressed  by  the  decisions  of  the  English  common- 
law  courts,  enlightened  and  enriched  by  the  ideals  of  a  God- 
fearing people,  with  able  and  undaunted  leaders,  who  did  their 
work  in  the  midst  of,  or  soon  after,  a  successful  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  were,  therefore,  resentful  of  interference  and 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  were  moving  in  a  new  land 
with  no  associations  or  traditions  to  place  the  slightest  limita- 
tion upon  their  action.  Adopted  directly  by  the  people, 
they  are  incapable  of  amendment  except  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  In  breadth  and  scope,  in  the  spirit  which  they  mani- 
fest, and  the  opportunities  for  good  which  they  offer,  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  written  law  of  the  world,  and  never  has 
been,  to  compare  with  them.  They  open  the  way  for  the 
highest  possibilities.  The  people  of  these  States  may  do 
whatsoever  they  think  best  for  the  common  good,  so  long  as 
they  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  give  no  special 
privileges  to  individuals  or  to  classes.  They  are  expected  to 
do  it  because  they  have  been  given  the  commission  to  do  it. 
They  are  to  do  it  in  the  only  way  they  have  for  assuring  re- 
sults, viz.:  by  general  plans  of  their  own,  through  executive 
officers  and  agents  chosen  as  they  think  best,  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  State,  which  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the 
only  power  which  can  do  it  at  all.  They  will  hardly  consent 
to  turn  aside  from  doing  it  because  of  personal  or  local  ob- 
jections, for  they  will  be  likely  to  remember  that,  if  the  scope 
of  our  plan  is  unprecedented,  the  measure  of  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess or  our  dismal  humiliation  will  be  unprecedented  also. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 
University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 


II 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    IN   AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 

The  more  educators  come  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy of  education,  the  more  profoundly  convinced  are 
they  that  there  is  something  radically  lacking  in  the  American 
school  system.  Most  school  systems  of  Europe  have  always 
recognized  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  have  made  such 
instruction  the  chief  corner  stone  of  their  educational  prac- 
tice. On  this  continent  the  province  of  Ontario  provides 
an  authorized  set  of  scripture  readings  and  forms  of  prayer 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  school  exercises,  and  allows  the 
clergy  of  any  denomination  "  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils  of  their  own  church,  in  the  schoolhouse,  at  least 
once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  school  in  the  after- 
noon." Conflict  between  the  different  denominations  is 
avoided  by  the  school  board  arranging  hours  for  each.  The 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  make  the  fol- 
lowing wise  recommendation:  "  Reverence,  decorum,  and 
earnestness  should  characterize  every  exercise.  Besides 
merely  reading  the  lesson  for  the  day,  choice  verses  might  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard  and  committed  to  memory  by 
the  pupils.  Selected  passages  might  be  repeated  in  concert, 
and  thus,  while  carefully  avoiding  any  attempt  at  giving  a 
sectarian  bias  to  the  instruction  imparted,  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  might  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils  as  the  safest  guides 
for  life  and  duty."  ^ 

Of  course  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  community  is  di- 
vided almost  entirely  on  the  lines  of  CathoHc  and  Protestant, 
the  problem  is  much  simpler  than  with  us,  with  our  many 

'  Regulations  regarding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  the  Public  and 
High  Schools,  Province  of  Ontario. 
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denominations;  but  the  situation  in  Ontario  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  States. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  problem  as 
impossible  of  solution  in  this  country,  or,  rather,  to  solve  it 
either  by  wholly  excluding  the  Bible  from  our  schools,  or  by 
allowing  simply  the  reading  of  portions  of  Scripture  without 
comment.  But  this  arrangement  has  not  solved  the  ques- 
tion, nor  does  it  satisfy  anyone.  The  Catholics  have  always 
insisted  that  knowledge  of  God  is  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion; that  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  hand  and  the  head,  needs 
culture.  They  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  this  re- 
spect in  their  attitude  toward  the  public  schools,  especially 
when  they  have  urged  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
schools,  and  many  of  them  now  freely  acknowledge  the  mis- 
take. The  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  schools  in 
our  country  is  a  protest  not  against  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  public  school,  as  no  one  will  claim  that  anything  is  gained 
in  this  respect  in  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  school; 
but  against  the  lack  of  proper  moral  and  religious  training. 
The  parochial  school  can  never  reach  all  of  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren, and,  even  in  communities  where  it  exists,  Catholic  par- 
ents are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  it.  I  think  Archbishop 
Ireland  voices  the  sentiment  of  Catholic  parents  when  he 
says :  "  State  action  in  favor  of  instruction  implies  free  schools 
in  which  knowledge  is  conditioned  in  the  asking;  in  no  other 
manner  can  we  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all  chil- 
dren. Free  schools!  Blest  indeed  is  the  nation  whose  vales 
and  hillsides  they  adorn,  and  blest  the  generations  upon 
whose  souls  are  poured  their  treasures! 

"  It  were  idle  for  me  to  praise  the  work  of  the  State  school 
of  America  in  imparting  secular  instruction.  We  all  con- 
fess its  value.  It  is  our  pride  and  glory.  The  republic  of 
the  United  States  has  solemnly  affirmed  its  resolve  that  with- 
in its  borders  no  clouds  of  ignorance  shall  settle  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  its  people.  To  reach  this  result  its 
generosity  knows  no  limit.  The  free  school  of  America — 
withered  be  the  hand  raised  in  sign  of  its  destruction! 

"  Can  I  be  suspected  of  enmity  to  the  State  school  because 
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I  fain  would  widen  the  expanse  of  its  wings  until  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  find  shelter  beneath  their  cover;  because  I 
tell  of  defects  which,  for  very  love  of  the  State  school,  I  seek 
to  remedy? 

"  I  turn  to  the  parish  school.  It  exists.  I  repeat  my  re- 
gret that  there  is  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  In  behalf 
of  the  State  school  I  call  upon  my  fellow- Americans  to  aid  in 
the  removal  of  this  necessity."  ^ 

But  Catholics  are  not  alone  in  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  attitude  of  the  schools  to  this  question.     A 
few  years  ago  State  legislatures  vied  with  each  other  in  plac- 
ing upon  the  Statute  books  laws  regulating,  if  not  entirely 
forbidding,  all  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.     While 
many  ministers  and  church  people  earnestly  resisted  such  ac- 
tion, many  others  were  content  with  the  drift  of  public  opin- 
ion, arguing  that  all  denominations  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  solution.     No  one  will  claim  that  the  anticipated  result 
has  been  obtained.     The   Catholics  go  on  building  parish 
schools;  the  Lutherans,  who  also  insist  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  essential,  do  the  same,  and  a  great  many  other  Protes- 
tants feel  that  there  is  something  wrong.     Young  people  are 
deplorably   irreverent   and   careless   concerning   the   deeper 
things  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  graver  and  more  criminal 
tendencies.     Then  the  dense  ignorance  of  sacred  history  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  is  simply  appalHng.     And    this 
ignorance  is  not  found  simply  with   the  masses,   but  also 
among  our  best  trained  young  men  and  women,  as  testified 
to  by  college  presidents,  day-  and  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and   even   by   superficial   observers.     Dr.    Edward   Everett 
Hale,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  New  England  Associate 
Alliance,  described  a  class  of  girls  in  a  public  school,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  Noah's  Ark.     In  an  en- 
trance examination  of  one  of  our  colleges,  in  1896,  twenty- 
two  extracts  from  Tennyson  were  selected  in  which  Bible 
references     were     made.     Such     common     expressions     as 
"  Manna  in  the  Wilderness,"  "  Lot's  Wife,"  "  Jacob's  Lad- 
der,"   "Jonah's    Gourd,"    "Cain's    Mark,"    etc.,  occurred. 

2  Address  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  in  1890. 
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Thirty-four  candidates  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that, 
out  of  a  possible  748  correct  answers,  only  382,  or  less  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  were  given. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  desiring  to 
obtain  data  to  show  the  drift  of  thought  among  the  leaders 
of  our  land,  I  began  an  investigation  of  the  subject  some  two 
years  ago.  I  sent  circulars  to  about  four  hundred  persons  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  circular  is  as 
follows: 

The  study  of  religion  in  our  common  schools 

In  order  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  I 
send  this  circular  to  pastors,  teachers,  parents,  and  other  thoughtful  friends 
of  the  American  public  schools.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  repre- 
sentatives of  all  shades  of  belief,  and  it  is  understood  that  their  communica- 
tions are  of  a  private  character  unless  their  permission  to  use  their  names  be 
given.  I  submit  the  following  questions  and  ask  for  as  full  answers  as 
may  be. 

Should  the  result  of  this  investigation  warrant  it,  I  propose  to  classify  the 
answers  obtained,  with  conclusions  therefrom,  and  give  them  to  the  public. 

Questions 

1.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  a  properly  developed  character  ? 

2.  If  so,  are  the  American  youth  receiving  such  education  ? 

3.  Is  the  Church  (including  the  Sunday  school)  accomplishing  it  ? 

4.  Is  the  home  accomplishing  it .' 

5.  Or  are  these  two  agencies  combined  (or  any  other  agency)  accomplish- 
ing it  .'* 

6.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  good  citizenship  } 

7.  If  so,  ought  the  State  to  provide  it  ? 

8.  Under  our  peculiar  institutions  and  conditions,  how  far  should  the 
State  go  }  {a)  Sacred  history  and  literature  }  {b)  Doctrine  and  creeds } 
(c)  Church  history  ?     {d)  Moral  lessons  from  the  Bible? 

9.  Do  you  distinguish  moral  and  religious  instruction  ? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruc- 
tion into  the  public  schools  ? 

1 1.  What  are  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  ? 

12.  Would  you  favor  its  introduction  under  such  limitations  as  you  have 
above  expressed  (if  any). 

13.  Are  you  willing  that  your  answers  to  the  above  questions  shall  be 
made  use  of  in  connection  with  your  name  ? 

I  received  replies  from  about  250  persons,  of  whom  42  were  clergymen,  20 
college  presidents,  30  college  professors,  43  State  and  city  school  superin- 
tendents, 31  principals,  4  lawyers,  4  editors,  and  others  from  various  ranks 
of  life.  As  to  religious  confession,  37  were  Methodists,  12  Baptists,  57 
Presbyterians,   17  Congregationalists,  i    Reformed,  13  Friends,  6  Episco- 
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palians,  3  Catholics,  i  Moravian,  4  Disciples,  3  Unitarians,  5  "  Liberals," 
while  quite  a  number  did  not  give  their  church  relation.  In  most  cases 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  religious  preferences  of  those  addressed.  I  sought 
for  an  expression  from  all  classes  of  representative  men  and  women  of  all 
shades  of  belief. 

The  most  of  those  who  replied  recognized  that  an  honest  effort  was  being 
made  to  throw  light  upon  a  great  and  difficult  problem,  and  therefore  gave 
their  cordial  aid.  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  these  answers,  with  such 
quotations  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  admit. 

Is  religious  education  necessary  to  a  properly  developed 
character? 

There  were  196  answers  in  the  affirmative,  i  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  5  modified.  In  almost  every  instance  the  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  a  simple  "yes."  One  writer  adds: 
"  Man  is  as  certainly  a  religious  as  an  intellectual  or  a  physi- 
cal being.  True  education  must  take  into  account  the  whole 
man."  Professor  O'Shea  defines  what  he  means  by  religious 
instruction  as  follows:  "  I  cannot  here,  in  the  limits  imposed 
upon  me,  adequately  define  what  I  mean  by  religious  educa- 
tion; but  I  may  say  simply  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
religious  truths  in  which  humanity  has  always  believed  more 
or  less  fully,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  it  seemj  to  me,  is 
essential  to  a  properly  developed  character.  My  own 
opinion  is  that,  for  our  own  time  and  people,  instruction  in 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  all  Christian  denominations  agree  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  character  in  our 
youth." 

The  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  tersely  answers:  "  Character  is 
based  on  it,"  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "  Absolutely  es- 
sential." Another  writer  says:  "  Religious  education  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  a  properly  developed  character,  but  that 
does  not  mean  instruction  in  the  dogmas  of  theology." 
Professor  Williams  of  Cornell  writes:  "  I  certainly  think  it 
is;  not  so  much  as  a  set  of  nominal  beliefs,  but  as  a  settled 
habit  of  living,  thinking,  and  acting." 

The  next  four  questions,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  first, 
seek  to  discover  if  American  youth  are  receiving  such  edu- 
cation through  the  Church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  home,  or 
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any  other  agency.  There  are  13  affirmative  answers  to  No. 
2,  6  to  No.  3,  5  to  No.  4,  and  6  to  No.  5.  All  the  rest  of  the 
answers  I  have  classified  as  "  no,"  or  "  partially."  Of  these 
about  two-thirds  are  negative  and  one-third,  evidently  having 
in  mind  the  work  done  in  the  Church,  the  Sunday  school,  and 
the  home,  express  the  opinion  that  the  work  is  partially  done. 
For  instance.  Dr.  John  Hall  says:  "  The  Church  is  doing  her 
best  in  the  Sunday  school;  but  many  children  are  not  in  it." 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  very  suggestive. 
Judge  Fancher  (New  York)  says:  "  Christian  homes  are  ac- 
complishing much;  but  in  many  other  homes,  especially  in 
cities,  there  is  little  or  no  Christian  education,  or  religious 
education  of  any  kind." 

President  Canfield  takes  an  optimistic  view,  m  which  he 
says  the  Church  *'  Is  doing  its  part — not  always  wisely  or 
well,  but  better  and  better  with  passing  years." 

An  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Bishop  Vincent:  "The 
Church  does  not  do  its  share,  nor  does  the  Sunday  school. 
Home  is  not  at  its  best.  In  many  cases  home  is  doing 
nothing." 

Dr.  McChesney  (New  York)  says:  "  The  youth  of  our 
country  are  receiving  religious  education  only  in  an  alarm- 
ingly limited  manner." 

Ex-Superintendent  Zalmon  Richards  says:  ''The  majority 
of  our  American  youth  do  not  receive  the  right  kind  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  education." 

The  opinion  of  President  Pritchett  of  the  Sam  Houston 
Normal  Institute  (Texas)  represents  that  of  the  majority. 
He  says:  "  Parents  are  more  and  more  turning  over  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  to  public  schools  and  to  Sunday 
schools,  and  I  fear  there  is  less  and  less  home  training," 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fit 
the  child  for  citizenship,  and  that,  in  a  republic,  the  perpetuity 
of  its  institutions  is  dependent  upon  the  goodness  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 

The  sixth  question :  ''  Is  religious  education  necessary  to 
good  citizenship?  "  met  with  answers  as  follows:  Affirmative, 
156;  negative,  11,  modified,  26.     The  most  of  the  answers 
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were  an  unqualified  '*  yes."  Some  of  the  modified  answers 
are  practically  affirmative,  as  will  appear.     I  quote  a  few: 

"  Not  to  good  citizenship,  but  to  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship."— Ray  Greene  Huling. 

"Yes,  I  think  so:  it  is  certainly  desirable." — President 
Draper. 

"  It  is.  The  safety  of  the  republic  depends  on  individual 
character." — Dr.  Cuyler. 

"  In  the  broadest  sense  of  '  citizenship,'  yes." — Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

"  Yes,  if  of  the  right  character — I  mean  if  it  is  really  re- 
ligious and  not  merely  theological." — Superintendent  Balliet. 

"  Of  course  religious  education  is  necessary  to  good  citi- 
zenship, and  whatever  will  promote  religious  character  should 
be  encouraged." — Bishop  Vincent. 

"  Unquestionably.  All  history  proves  that." — General 
Rusling  (Trenton). 

"  Yes.  Good  citizenship  is  impossible  without  a  properly 
developed  character.  Good  citizenship  does  more  than  re- 
spect civil  law;  it  obeys  the  moral  law,  which  touches  upon 
points  that  can  never  be  reached  by  civil  law.  Religious  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  good  citizenship  in  the  same  degree  that 
it  is  essential  to  a  properly  developed  character." — Professor 
O'Shea. 

"  Not  necessary,  but  highly  important.  Citizenship  being 
in  large  part  a  business  afifair,  a  man  of  poor  character  may 
prove  a  good  citizen.  But  it  is  better  to  have  a  man  of  the 
best  type." — Professor  Royce. 

I  have  quoted  so  manv  opinions  in  order  to  show  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  view  among  thinking  men. 

The  answers  to  No.  7  are  even  more  interesting. 
The  question  is,  "If  so,  ought  the  State  to  provide  it?" 
Affirmative,  85;  negative,  64;  modified,  40.  It  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me,  in  tabulating 
the  answers,  to  find  that  so  large  a  number  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  the  State  ought  to  assume  some  responsibility  in 
the  work  of  religious  education.  I  expected  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  State's  keeping  "  hands 
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off,"  as  a  Catholic  priest  puts  it.  Another  thing  is  apparent 
in  the  answers,  and  that  is,  of  those  favoring  such  education, 
the  larger  part  comes  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors. Clergymen  quite  generally  seem  to  be  jealous  of 
State  interference,  and  this  applies  to  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics.  I  account  for  this  from  the  fact  that  teachers 
have  studied  the  problem  more  thoroughly  than  clergymen, 
and,  also,  that  the  former  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
youth  than  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  defects  in  their  education.  It  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying that  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  land  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  to  the  State's  duty,  and 
are  seeking  a  wise  and  suitable  adjustment  of  the  problem. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  the  opinions  of  quite  a  number 
of  my  correspondents  upon  this  seventh  question. 

Dr.  Pritchett  answers  this  question  as  follows:  "  Yes,  if  pos- 
sible. In  the  German  Gymnasia  much  time  is  given  to  the 
study  of  what  is  called  religion.  Whether  it  is  of  value,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  If,  in  America,  the  conditions  recorded  in 
answer  to  3  and  4  obtain,  and  our  children  are  generally 
taught  in  public  schools,  it  may  become  necessary  to  provide 
for  something  of  this  kind." 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion in  the  German  Gymnasia  are  students  who  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  theology,  and  who,  not  being  sufficiently 
orthodox  to  gain  admission  to  a  pastorate,  are  allowed  to 
-enter  the  field  of  teaching,  and,  indeed,  to  teach  religion! 
Professor  Paulsen  vigorously  protests  against  this  practice, 
""  For,"  says  he,  "  if  their  faith  is  too  unsound  for  the  pulpit, 
how  much  more  dangerous  must  it  be  for  these  men  to  in- 
struct the  youth  in  doctrines."  I  believe  that  this  partially 
explains  the  acknowledged  lack  of  good  results  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany 
— a  lack  which  certainly  is  not  found  in  her  common  schools, 
where  the  teachers  are  devoted  men. 

Dr.  McChesney  says:  "Among  the  foundation  principles 
of  government  in  this  country  is  that  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.     And  yet,  to  argue 
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from  this,  as  some  do,  that  the  State  should  take  no  part  in 
rehgious  instruction,  is  to  force  these  principles  to  an  ex- 
treme and  unreasonable  application.  While  tolerant  of  all 
religions  that  do  not  conflict  with  pubHc  morality,  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  government  in  this  country  has  been,  and  still 
is,  that  of  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible — the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

"It  is  not  'American'  but  un-American  to  say  that  the  State 
shall  provide  only  secular  education.  The  State  must  pro- 
tect itself." 

Mrs.  Peavey  lays  great  stress  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  the  teacher.  "  Let  the  teacher  always  exalt  the  dignity 
of  conscience.  Teach  the  bovs  and  girls  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves, to  be  honest  in  themselves,  and,  in  due  time,  the  moral 
life  will  be  touched  with  emotion,  and  genuine  religion  will 
control  their  lives.  The  public  schools  must  do  this  work  or 
there  will  be  an  utter  failure  in  our  national  life." 

A  Catholic  view  is  tersely  put  by  Father  Kivelitz.  "  By 
no  means;  for  not  the  State  but  the  Church  has  been  com- 
missioned by  God  to  teach  his  word." 

I  add  a  few  opinions,  given  in  a  word: 

"  Yes,  this  would  be  ideal,  although  I  cannot  see  how 
it  can  be  easily  accomplished  at  present." — Professor 
O'Shea. 

"  Ethically,  yes;  denominationally,  no." — President 
Stryker. 

"  Yes — the  central  cardinal  features  of  it." — Dr.  Cuyler. 

"  Under  our  principles  and  system  of  government  it  seems 
impracticable,  so  long  as  denominations  are  so  antagonistic." 
— President  Draper. 

"  The  State  should  protect  it,  but  not  enforce  it.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  authorize  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools." — Judge  Fancher. 

"  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  proposition  to  clothe  the 
State  with  authority  to  teach  religion.  Such  teaching,  for 
the  most  part,  must  necessarily  be  formal  and  official,  lacking 
the  most  vital  elements  of  efficacious  religious  instruction." 
— Professor  Hinsdale. 
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"  The  State  ought  so  to  arrange  that  it  should  be 
given;  not  at  the  State's  cost,  necessarily." — Dr.  John 
Hall. 

"  I  think  so." — Ex-President  Magill. 

The  most  of  the  answers  thus  quoted  I  have  classed  ac 
"  modified,"  though  some  in  the  affirmative  and  some  in  the 
negative  are  quoted  to  show  the  positive  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual quoted.  The  most  of  those  included  in  the  85 
affirmatives  and  the  64  negatives  answered  by  a  simple 
"  yes  "  or  "  no."  In  some  cases  the  quotations  given  ought 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  answers  of  the  authors  to 
preceding  questions;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  quoting 
such  answers  as,  standing  alone,  would  misrepresent  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  author. 

Space  does  not  permit  quotations  from  answers  to  the  re- 
maining questions.  I  can  only  give  an  analysis  of  the  result. 
Ninety  would  give  sacred  history  and  literature,  7  would 
teach  doctrines  and  creeds,  45  would  teach  Church  history, 
120  would  have  instruction  in  moral  lessons  from  the  Bible, 
1 1  would  teach  all  of  the  above,  and  30  would  teach  none  of 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  teach  sacred  history  and  literature,  and  moral  lessons  from 
the  Bible,  and  that  only  a  few  would  admit  anything  else.  Of 
course,  most  of  those  favoring  sacred  history  and  literature 
are  found  in  the  column  favoring  moral  lessons  from  the 
Bible. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  142  distinguish  moral  from  re- 
ligious instruction  and  40  make  no  distinction. 

The  large  proportion  believe,  in  answer  to  questions  10 
and  II,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  reli- 
gious instruction  is  sectarianism,  narrowness,  bigotry,  or 
superstition.  "  Poor  teachers  "  is  ofifered  as  an  objection  by 
quite  a  number,  and  also  that  Church  and  state  are  separate 
in  this  country. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  would  favor  a  trial  under 
certain  limitations,  46  would  not  give  it  a  trial,  and  12  pro- 
nounce its  introduction  an  impossibility.  Some,  who  believe 
in  religious  instruction  as  a  theory,  positively  and  emphati- 
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cally  oppose  any  attempt  to  work  out  the  problem;  it  being 
beyond  solution  in  our  country. 

All  but  thirteen  of  my  correspondents  permit  the  use  of 
their  names. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  answers  to  categorical  ques- 
tions do  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  one's  belief;  but 
some  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  answer 
more  fully,  as  the  quotations  given  prove. 

FURTHER   INVESTIGATIONS 

I  have  given,  thus  far,  statements  of  opinion  which,  com- 
ing as  they  do,  from  such  eminent  persons,  are  entitled  to 
respect;  yet  they  must  be  regarded  somewhat  as  generaliza- 
tions and  theories.  There  are  statistics  at  hand,  however, 
which  verify  the  positions  taken  by  the  majority,  and  which 
show  a  more  alarming  condition  of  things  than  even  the 
most  pessimistic  fear.  According  to  calculations  based  upon 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  there  were, 
in  1896,  20,865,377  children  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of  these  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
about  1,600,000  are  of  Catholic  parentage.  Inasmuch  as 
the  report  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  does  not  include 
Catholic  children,  and  as  many  of  the  Catholic  children  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  in  the  parochial  school  and  in  the 
Church,  we  may  subtract  this  number  from  the  total,  which 
leaves  19,200,000  children.  Now  the  total  number  of  Sun- 
day-school scholars  of  all  ages,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  for  the  United  States  in  the  year  1896, 
was  10,890,092.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  statis- 
tics of  Sunday-school  scholars  include  children  under  five 
and  adults  over  eighteen.  There  are  no  statistics  upon  this 
point;  but,  suppose  we  allow  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  to  be  included  in  these  two  classes — a  conservative 
estimate,  I  think.  This  number  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  order  to  make  a 
comparison  with  those  included  in  Commissioner  Harris's  re- 
port, which  refers  only  to  children  from  five  to  eighteen.     We 
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shall  have  then  about  9,500,000  children  from  five  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  in  the  Sunday  school,  or  a  little  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  our  country.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  is  simply  overwhelming.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  children  in  this  Christian  land  who  receive  practi- 
cally no  religious  instruction!  For  but  few  parents  who  fail 
to  send  their  children  to  Sunday  school  are  careful  about  the 
religious  training  of  their  children  in  the  home.  Even  this 
feature  does  not  show  all  of  the  truth.  It  seems  to  admit  that 
the  fifty  per  cent,  who  attend  Sunday  school  are  receiving 
proper  religious  instruction;  but  everyone  knows  that  this 
cannot  be  granted.  With  less  than  one  hour's  instruction 
per  week,  with  irregular  attendance,  with  lack  of  study  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  and  with  so  many  untrained 
teachers — is  it  any  wonder  that,  even  among  those  who 
attend  Sunday  school,  there  is  still  woeful  ignorance  of 
the  Bible?  I  do  not  minimize  the  work  that  the  Sunday 
school  is  now  doing;  but,  at  its  best,  we  can  never  expect 
it  to  give  such  religious  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  moral  living  and  intelligent  citizenship.  And  the 
home,  too,  which  ought  to  be  the  center  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence,  is  too  prone  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the 
spiritual  instruction  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  just 
as  it  shifts  the  responsibility  of  intellectual  instruction  upon 
the  school. 

Rosenkranz  ^  shows  very  conclusively  that  no  system  of 
education  is  complete  without  religion.  He  says:  "  Educa- 
tion has  to  prepare  man  for  religion  in  the  following  respects: 
(i)  It  gives  him  the  conception  of  it;  (2)  it  endeavors  to  have 
this  conception  realized  in  his  Hfe;  (3)  it  subordinates  the 
theoretical  and  practical  process  in  adapting  him  to  a  special 
standpoint  of  religious  culture."  Further,  "  Education 
must,  therefore,  first  accustom  the  youth  to  the  idea  that,  in 
doing  good,  he  unites  himself  with  God  as  with  the  absolute 
Person,  but  that  in  doing  evil  he  separates  himself  from  him." 

Religious  instruction  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
corner  stone  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  German  schools. 

*  Philosophy  of  education. 
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Four  to  six  hours  per  week  are  given  to  it  throughout  the 
entire  course.  It  was  once  my  privilege  to  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  religious  course  in  a  public  school  in  Berlin. 
The  principal  gave  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  various 
classes  to  give  a  short  lesson  in  "  religion,"  illustrating  the 
work  of  each  class.  Accordingly,  I  began  with  the  lowest 
class  and  went  through  each  of  the  eight  classes  to  the  high- 
est. Beginning  with  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
course  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  various  phases  of  Old- 
Testament  history;  it  gave  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
his  apostles;  it  included  the  chief  events  of  Church  history; 
texts  of  Scripture  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  repeated 
from  memory;  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  the  catechism  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  were  discussed.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  devout  spirit  prevailed  among  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, and  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  discovered  any  other 
spirit  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  German  common 
schools. 

In  giving  the  above  picture  I  am  simply  describing  what  I 
saw  and  not  committing  myself  to  such  a  course  for  our 
schools.  Everyone  knows  that  some  features  of  this  course 
are  impossible  under  our  American  conditions.  I  may  say 
that,  while  German  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  influence 
of  the  Church  in  the  schools,  and  would  have  all  Church  cen- 
sorship removed,  all  agree  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  producing  right  character  and  securing  a 
well-balanced  and  harmonious  development;  therefore  no  one 
would  have  it  omitted.  The  chief  objection  of  German 
educators  is  that  pastors,  who  are  often  local  school  inspect- 
ors, are  not  pedagogically  trained  men.  Professor  Delitzsch, 
in  his  Biblical  psychology,  says,  "  The  heart  is  the  deep  center 
of  all  mental  and  spiritual  life." 

I  give  one  more  quotation  from  the  many  opinions  at  hand 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  religious  instruction  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education.  Professor  John  A.  Hines  says: 
"  Familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  worth  more  to  the  student  of 
our  best  literature  than  familiarity  with  any  dozen  other 
books  that  could  be  named. 
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'*  The  pupil  needs  chiefly: 

"  I.  A  minute  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  recited  in 
the  Bible. 

"  2.  A  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  parables  and 
other  teachings  of  Jesus. 

"  3.  A  memory  of  much  of  the  sublime  language  of  the 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  two  Testaments." 

If,  then,  religious  instruction  is  necessary  to  complete  edu- 
cation, I  think  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  must  assume  some  part  of  it  in  the  common  schools.  It 
cannot  assume  the  whole  of  it,  for  creeds  can  never  be  taught 
by  the  State  in  a  country  where  Church  and  State  are 
separated  and  where  there  are  so  many  sects.  There  must 
never  be  admitted  into  the  public  school  any  influence  that 
gives  the  least  color  of  sectarianism.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  is  not  desired,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
end  which  must  be  sought.  We  have  seen  that  not  one-half 
of  the  children  are  taught  those  things  so  essential  to  good 
citizenship  and  a  happy  and  useful  life.  The  institutions  that 
are  now  attempting  this  work  are  not  succeeding,  and  never 
can  fully  succeed.  There  is  only  one  institution  that  reaches 
all  the  children,  and  that  is  the  public  school. 

Why  should  not  the  State  teach  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bible  as  well  as  its  moral  lessons?  Why  exclude  sacred 
history  and  literature  and  admit  every  other  history  and 
literature?  We  teach  the  sublime  thoughts  of  Cicero,  Shaks- 
pere,  or  Emerson,  and  may  not  introduce  those  of  David, 
Isaiah,  or  Paul.  We  familiarize  the  children  with  the  deeds 
of  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  but  must  be  silent  con- 
cerning Moses,  Joshua,  or  Jesus.  There  need  be  no  sec- 
tarianism in  this  teaching.  Read  John  W.  Hall's  article  on 
Bible  study  in  the  November  (1897)  Educational  Review 
and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  the  Bible  without  offense 
to  anyone.  Put  all  the  safeguards  you  please  to  prevent  sec- 
tarian teaching,  but  give  to  the  child  that  which  is  his 
inherent  right — namely,  the  best  education  possible. 

It  cannot  be,  in  this  age  of  tolerance  and  intelligence,  that 
there  is  not  a  common  platform  of  literary,  historic,  and 
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moral  teaching  founded  directly  upon  the  Bible  upon  which 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian,  orthodox  and 
liberal  can  stand  in  our  public  schools.  They,  and  they  alone, 
can  supply  this  vital  deficiency  in  our  educational  practice; 
and  I  believe  that  parents  would  welcome  such  instruction, 
could  they  be  assured  of  its  non-sectarian  character. 

Some  may  object  to  the  term  "  religious  "  as  applied  to  the 
instruction  thus  outlined,  claiming  that  it  is  simply  ethical. 
I  am  not  a  stickler  for  terms,  but  prefer  the  term  used,  even 
with  instruction  so  limited,  as  it  will  inspire  respect,  awaken 
reverence,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  deeper  spiritual  truths 
that  the  home  and  the  Church  must  add.  With  the  litera- 
ture, history,  and  moral  lessons  of  the  Bible  well  taught  in  the 
public  school,  these  other  agencies  could  devote  themselves 
to  the  more  specific  doctrinal  and  spiritual  lessons  which  must 
be  excluded  from  the  State  schools.  And  would  not  such 
religious  instruction  in  the  day  school  be  an  excellent  prep- 
aration for  the  further  necessary  instruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  and  the  home? 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bouquillon,  an  eminent  Catholic  priest, 
says:*  "  Education:  to  whom  does  it  belong?  is  the  question 
with  which  we  started  out.  We  now  make  answer:  It  be- 
longs to  the  individual,  physical  or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the 
State,  to  the  Church;  to  none  of  these  solely  and  exclusively, 
but  to  all  four  combined  in  harmonious  working,  for  the  rea- 
son that  man  is  not  an  isolated  but  a  social  being.  Precisely 
in  the  harmonious  combination  of  these  four  factors  in  edu- 
cation is  the  difficulty  of  practical  application." 

The  home,  the  Church,  the  State — each  has  its  duty  to  per- 
form in  the  education  of  the  child;  and,  if  each  will  perform 
that  duty,  the  result  will  be  an  American  citizen  pure,  holy, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic — a  man  loving  his  country,  his  God, 
and  his  fellow-man  as  he  loves  himself,  and  one  who  believes 

and  practices  righteousness. 

Levi  Seeley 
State  Normal  School 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Education  :  to  whom  does  it  belong  ? 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  JENA 

Jena  is  almost  the  center  of  Germany,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  modern  educational  method  but  also  geographically. 
From  whatever  direction  the  American  student  approaches  it, 
he  is  certain  to  be  waylaid  by  one  or  more  interesting  cities 
en  route,  and  detained  until  the  last  moment.  Accordingly, 
upon  his  arrival,  tired  out  and  almost  stupid  with  sight-see- 
ing, he  takes  the  first  hotel  'bus  that  offers  itself,  and  becomes 
really  awake  (probably  for  the  first  time  in  several  hours)  as 
he  juggles  with  the  feather-bed  which  in  Germany  serves  in 
lieu  of  blankets. 

Not  infrequently  he  is  armed  with  very  little  ability  to 
speak  German.  But  strong  in  the  possession  of  a  card  or 
letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Rein,  he  sets  forth  in  quest  of  the 
professor's  house.  After  some  entanglements,  owing  to 
house  numbers  which  run  both  ways,  and  streets  which  ap- 
pear to  end  but  do  not,  or  appear  not  to  end  but  do,  he  finds 
himself  close  by  the  river  Saale,  while  well  up  on  the  bluff, 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  road,  perches  the  house  of  the  pro- 
fessor. As  he  approaches,  he  notices  two  horses'  heads  of 
wood  placed  on  the  ridgepole,  in  deference  to  the  German 
tradition  which  supposes  them  to  protect  the  house.  He 
notes,  also,  the  usual  air  of  stability  characteristic  of  German 
architecture.  The  professor  has  been  democratic  and  pro- 
gressive even  in  the  construction  of  his  house,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  defiance  of  German  social  custom  in  making  a  part  of 
it  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Soon  he  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Herr  Professor.  He 
enters  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  language, 
of  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  ordinary  forms  of  German 
courtesy,  and  awed  by  the  many  vaguely  defined  difficulties 
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of  the  approaching  interview.  But,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, the  professor,  who  knows  his  new  student  as  he  does  the 
children,  without  need  of  words,  receives  him  so  kindly^  un- 
derstands (?)  his  German  so  well,  and  so  reassures  him  with 
his  good-natured  and  sympathetic  face  that  the  new-comer 
feels  as  if  he  were  only  renewing  an  old  acquaintanceship, 
and  even  pretends  to  understand  what  the  professor  says. 
At  this  moment  the  chief  desire  of  the  traveler's  heart  is  the 
sight  of  a  fellow-American's  face.  The  professor  knows  this, 
soon  equips  him  with  addresses,  and  bows  him  out  so  politely 
that  the  new  student  feels  certain  he  has  made  a  good  im- 
pression. 

Presently  he  finds  some  exiled  countryman,  who  is  glad 
enough  to  welcome  any  addition  to  the  American  colony 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  relative  merits  of  the  few  Pen- 
sions in  the  town.  He  discovers  that  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  very  satisfactory  room,  board,  and  attendance  at  a  rate 
rather  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  He  soon  lo- 
cates, taking  it  for  granted  that  the  arrangement  is  all  right, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  newly  found  but  most  necessary 
friend  says  it  is.  Some  of  the  families  in  Jena  are  particu- 
larly happy  in  their  reception  of  Americans,  and  many  of  us 
owe  much  to  their  kindliness  and  encouragement. 

The  board,  at  most  of  these  Pensions,  is  not  only  reasonable 
in  price  but  good  in  quality.  The  fare  of  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man household  is  not  intended  for  dyspeptics.  Almost 
everything  is  fried.  Moreover,  the  German  likes  spices  arid 
mixtures.  A  "  beefsteak  "  in  Germany  means  a  ball  of  sau- 
sage meat.  The  steak  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  called 
an  "  English  beefsteak."  Omelets  are  served  covered  with 
sugar.  Oatmeal,  cornmeal,  rice,  and  beans  are  never  used  as 
breakfast  dishes,  unless  it  be  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the  vege- 
tarians in  Berlin.  Some  of  the  families  receiving  Americans 
do  adapt  themselves  to  our  customs.  Accordingly,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  meals  at  American  hours,  and,  in  some  places, 
even  beans  and  ice  cream  are  occasional  features  of  the  board. 
The  average  bill  is  quite  a  pretentious  affair.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  one  received  for  the  month  of  December: 
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RECHNUNG 

Miethe  (room  rent) 

Bedienung{stTv'ic&\i.  e.,  care  of  room  and  boots) 

27  X  Friihstiick  (breakfast)  @  50 

30  X  Mittag  (dinner)  @  65 
27  X  Abendbrot  (supper)  @  75 

31  X  Heizung  (heating)  @  20 

Petroleum,  Licht,  Streichhoher  (oil,  candle,  and 

matches) 
I  X  Butter  und  Brot 


MARKS 

16.66 

%  4-16/2 

3. 

•  75 

13.50 

3.37K 

19-50 

4.87>^ 

21.75 

5-43^ 

6.20 

1.55 

1.25 

■31'X 

.10 

.02  >^ 

81.96  $20.49 


This  represents  the  average  bill  of  a  Pension  in  Jena.  Rooms 
are  heated,  almost  universally,  by  the  big,  old-fashioned,  Ger- 
man porcelain  stoves,  which  are  certainly  most  economical, 
though  rather  slow  in  heating  up.  They  burn  a  kind  of  peat 
coal,  pressed  into  brick  form.  Five  cents  a  day  is  the  aver- 
age cost  of  heating  one  room  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  our  American  is  di- 
rected or  taken  by  one  of  his  friends,  is  the  University,  and 
especially  to  the  bulletin-board,  where  he  will  find  items  re- 
garding the  courses  for  the  term  about  to  open.  Here  he  is 
confronted  with  a  large  number  of  announcements,  some  of 
them  written  on  ordinary  brown  paper,  some  of  them  on 
regular  writing  paper.  Most  of  them  are  in  German  script, 
and  to  the  stranger  hopeless.  A  few  are  in  the  English 
hand,  and  these  he  reads  with  interest,  whether  he  is  going  to 
take  the  courses  or  not.  Unless  previously  warned  he  may 
look  hopefully  through  the  announcements  in  the  German 
script;  but,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  give  them  up,  or  call  in  the 
service  of  some  German  who  may  be  standing  near,  particu- 
larly if  he  has  found  a  signature,  or  other  recognizable 
sign  on  some  of  them,  indicating  that  they  concern  pro- 
fessors in  whose  courses  he  is  interested. 

Before  he  has  been  in  Jena  very  long  he  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  enroll,  and  so  visits  the  office  of  the  Dean.  But 
this  matter  of  enrollment  is  not  so  simple  as  he  has  antici- 
pated. Though  he  may  feel  strong  in  the  possession  of  a 
paper  showing  him  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  for  two 
years  a  post-graduate  at  Columbia,  he  will  find  that  it  counts 
for  rather  less  than  the  combined  impressiveness  of  a  pass- 
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port  and  a  high-school  or  similar  diploma.  After  certain  re- 
quirements forcibly  suggesting  red-tape  have  been  complied 
with,  he  finally  ascends  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Dean's  office 
with  joyful  steps,  feeling  that  now  at  last  he  is  prepared  to 
exchange  his  previous  un-"  immatriculated  "  state  for  com- 
plete enrollment. 

Right    here   our   joyous    friend    needs    advice.     Let    the 
writer's  experience  be  a  warning.     Having  obtained  the  nec- 
essary papers,  after  considerable  trouble,  and  feeling  that  now 
he  had  reached  the  point  where  he  was  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
student  of  the  great  University,  he  went  up  the  stairs  of  the 
old  building,  which  in  pre-university  times  was  an  ancient 
cloister,  to  the  Dean's  office,  two  steps  at  a  time,  whistling  or 
humming  in  a  quiet  way  to  himself.     He  passed  in  with  only 
a  preliminary  knock,   without  removing  his  cap  fully  and 
completely,  before  he  had  opened  the  door.     He  was  not  met 
with  open  arms;  but,  instead,  down  upon  his  scared  head  came 
peals  of  German  thunder,  which  simply  overwhelmed  him 
with  unmeaning  noise.     A  friend,  who  had  come  with  him 
and  had  remained  outside  the  door,  hearing  the  angry  vo- 
ciferations, hastened  to  the  rescue.     It  was  found  that  the 
victim   of   this   bombardment   had   committed   two   capital 
offenses  at  the  very  outset.     In  the  first  place,  he  had  whis- 
tled as  he  came  up  the  stairs  of  the  institution,  and,  secondly, 
he  had  entered  the  room  of  the  Universitdts-amt  without  care- 
fully taking  off  his  cap  before  he  opened  the  door.     The 
defendant  had  to  plead  guilty  to  both  charges.    He  had  whis- 
tled or  hummed  to  himself  as  he  came  up  the  stairs,  and,  igno- 
rant of  the  extreme  amount  of  deference  to  be  shown  a  Ger- 
man sub-official,  he  had  dared  to  come  in  with  his  cap  only 
partially  removed.     He  received  a  most  unmannerly  lecture 
on  manners,  and  almost  expected  to  be  sent  ofT  immediately 
to  the  old-time  university  jail,  which  he  had  already  been 
warned  was  still  in  use;  but  the  storm  finally  passed  over, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Universitdts-amt  with  only  a  few 
lingering  grunts  allowed  him  to  inscribe  himself  as  a  student 
of  Jena.     He  felt  it  would  be  some  days  before  he  would  re- 
cover sufficiently  from  this  process  to  have  the  courage  to 
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attempt  another  interview  with  university  officers.  But  be- 
fore he  had  much  time  to  think  about  delaying,  he  re- 
ceived a  formal  epistle,  for  the  delivery  of  which  he  had  to 
pay  the  postage,  asking  him  to  report  to  the  Quaestor  and  pay 
the  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars.  Almost  every  mail 
thereafter  brought  him  a  little  reminder,  costing  five  pfennigs 
postage,  until  he  had  complied.  He  soon  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  remit  promptly  and  paid  the  twenty  marks 
as  his  Immatriknlationsgebilhr,  thinking  himself  very  lucky 
to  get  off  so  cheaply,  when  a  fee  with  a  name  like  that  was  in- 
volved. This  duty  done,  he  still  lacked  complete  status 
as  a  student  until  he  had  received  and  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  shake  hands  with  the  Prorektor.  The  students 
do  this  in  job  lots,  upon  invitation.  The  handshake 
pledges  them  to  obey  all  the  university  laws,  "  made  and  to 
be  made."  He  is  now  a  student  in  full  standing.  He  is  free. 
No  longer  will  he  receive  notes  froin  the  university  authori- 
ties. He  attends  lectures  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  He  loafs  or 
works,  according  to  his  choice.  The  university  interests 
itself  in  him  only  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  for  the  courses  to 
which  he  has  subscribed.  If  these  amount  to  sixteen  hours 
a  week,  his  fees  will  be  about  twenty  dollars  a  semester.  This 
includes  two  or  three  marks  for  insurance  against  sickness, 
in  return  for  which  he  has  hospital  privileges.  If,  later,  he 
should  take  the  examinations  for  a  degree,  a  special  fee  of 
about  sixty-one  dollars  is  charged,  and  it  will  cost  at  least 
forty  more  to  furnish  the  university  with  the  requisite  copies 
of  his  dissertation. 

The  German  student  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  the 
American,  whose  idea  of  him  had  previously  included  long 
hair,  disagreeable  manners,  books,  time-worn  clothes,  a  no- 
ticeable stoop,  general  unkemptness,  spectacles,  and  beer.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  a  shock  to  the  new-comer  at  Jena  to  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  spectacles  and  beer,  his  idea 
and  its  original  apparently  do  not  correspond.  Such,  at 
least,  is  his  judgment  as  he  walks  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
crowded  little  town.  For  here  the  average  German  student 
is  quite  gayly  appareled,  though  his  vestments  may  lack  taste 
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and  never  fit  him.  They  are  a  standing  but  unheeded  re- 
buke to  the  tailoring  profession  of  all  Germany.  Moreover 
his  hair  is  not  especially  long,  he  is  fairly  neat,  does  not 
stoop,  is  polite,  and  on  principle  carries  nothing  except  a 
cane. 

The  German  student  who  loafs  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
person  from  the  American  college  boy  who  may  be  classed 
with  him.  There  are  none  of  the  outside  accessories  to  a 
college  course — athletics,  journalism,  society,  etc. — which  so 
often  occupy  the  attention  of  students  who  otherwise  might 
make  as  thoroughly  proficient  idlers  as  their  German  proto- 
types. The  latter,  freed  from  their  nine  years  of  restraint  in 
the  gymnasium,  begin  their  university  courses  with  the  ex- 
press determination  to  enjoy  the  freedom  from  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  debarred.  If  wealthy,  they  soon  join 
some  chapter  of  one  of  the  great  societies  which  have  treas- 
ured and  handed  down  to  the  Teuton  of  to-day  the  unfortu- 
nate and  often  senseless  customs  of  an  inferior  civilization. 
Thence  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  the  old  custom  of 
dueling,  which  has  fostered  (according  to  the  Kaiser)  the 
courage  of  the  Germans.  Thence  came  the  love  of  idleness, 
the  cherished  privilege  of  those  upon  whom  fortune  has 
smiled.  Through  these  societies  the  intense  love  of  good- 
fellowship  has  been  inculcated,  which  has  led  to  incalculable 
waste  of  time  and  brains,  and  to  a  callousness  toward  other 
evils  far  worse.  The  daily  programme  of  such  students  is 
divided  between  parading  up  and  down  the  streets,  lounging 
in  restaurants,  fencing,  and  beer-drinking.  Occasionally 
they  go  to  a  village  just  outside  of  Jena  and  conduct  or  ob- 
serve a  duel,  either  previously  arranged  for  the  sake  of  having 
one,  or  the  outcome  of  a  challenge  sent  on  the  ground  of 
some  grievance,  real  or  imagined.  These  duels,  as  usually 
fought,  are  much  commoner  and  somewhat  tamer  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  contestant  stands  opposite  his  op- 
ponent with  feet  firmly  planted,,  left  arm  fastened  behind  him, 
his  body  and  right  arm  heavily  bandaged,  and  attempts  to 
strike  his  opponent's  head  with  a  light  sword  by  a  wrist  move- 
ment.    No  arm  movements  or  thrusts  are  allowed.     Each 
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contestant  is  bandaged  similarly,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eyes,  the  heads  of  both  are  unprotected.  The  sharp, 
light  sword  makes  the  hair  fly  as,  with  lightning  sweep,  it 
grazes  the  head  of  the  duelist.  The  seconds  regulate  the 
rounds,  and  stop  them  whenever  one  of  the  fighters  is  cut. 
But,  unless  the  wound  is  serious,  the  battle  goes  on  until  one 
contestant  either  moves  from  his  position  or  has  lost,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  attending  physician,  too  much  blood  to  make 
it  safe  for  him  to  proceed.  Most  Americans  go  to  see  a  duel 
or  two,  but  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  even  the  extremest 
of  Herbartians  will  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  this  country. 
From  almost  every  point  of  view  it  is  disgusting;  and,  though 
it  may  cultivate  courage,  the  contestants  seem  to  rely  ma- 
terially upon  Schnaps  to  augment  Uieir  stock  of  valor.  It 
certainly  does  accustom  them  to  the  sight  of  blood.  At  least 
two  well-known  Americans  of  my  acquaintance,  lacking  this 
training,  have  quietly  slipped  out  from  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers and  retired  to  scenes  less  bloody,  until  their  systems 
of  circulation  had  resumed  normal  balance. 

The  Corps-student,  with  his  tireless  promenading,  with  his 
gay  ribbons  and  cap.  the  insignia  of  his  fraternity,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  pictures  of  German  student  life.  A  sketch 
of  the  German  "  grind  "  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  his  life  is 
an  extremely  prosaic  one.  He  rooms  alone  to  be  free  from 
interruption.  He  associates  with  others  very  little  except  at 
his  noon  meal,  when  he  usually  dines  with  some  friend  at  a 
restaurant.  His  life  is  one  of  monotony,  broken  by  no  social 
duties.  The  Kneipe  alone,  in  which  he  meets  other  special- 
ists in  his  line,  brings  him  into  the  world  and  holds  him  there 
long  after  his  specialty  has  been  forgotten.  But  next  morn- 
ing with  befuddled  head  he  resumes  the  weary  grind.  This 
type  of  man  is  not  often  seen  by  the  American  student  ex- 
cept in  attendance  at  the  lectures,  where  he  is  always  pres- 
ent. Some  of  them  are  remarkable  men,  and  a  friendship 
with  them  is  well  worth  the  effort  which  it  may  involve.  A 
student  of  this  sort  will  be  able  to  analyze  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  German  customs  and  reduce  them  to  funda- 
mental principles.     He  becomes  almost  eloquent  in  such  a 
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discussion,  and  the  standpoint  of  the  stranger  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  broadened.  It  is  possible  to  trade  English  for  German 
lessons,  and  this  is  often  the  best  way  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted. As  the  German  in  Jena  seldom  speaks  English, 
even  the  English  lesson  must  be  taught  in  German.  The 
whole  time  is  therefore  profitably  spent. 

The  American  at  Jena  preserves  his  individuality.  Fur- 
ther than  to  remove  his  hat  in  true  German  fashion  as  he 
salutes  a  fellow-student  he  refrains  from  imitating  the  Ger- 
man, frequently  refusing  even  the  luxury  of  beer.  He  is 
there  for  work  and  is  recognized  as  a  worker  by  his  profess- 
ors and  fellows.  He  will  be  found  at  the  lectures  regularly. 
His  name  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  courses  in  philosophy  and  education.  Dr.  Eucken,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  Dr.  Rein,  professor  of  education,  are 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  the  Jena  faculty.  Both 
of  them  interest  themselves  in  the  American  students  recom- 
mended to  them,  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with  either  of  them 
is  an  event  carrying  with  it  pleasant  anticipations,  which  will 
be  more  than  realized.  As  an  entertainer  Professor  Eucken 
has  few  equals.  Prepared  on  almost  any  subject,  enthusias- 
tic, quick  and  deep  in  his  sympathy  and  its  expression,  he  has 
won  you  almost  by  the  time  he  has  pronounced  your  name. 
It  gives  his  students  great  satisfaction  to  hear  him  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  the  German  professors  the  greatest  of  the 
German  philosophers  of  to-day. 

No  less  entertaining  is  a  talk  with  Professor  Rein.  As  a 
professor  of  the .  University  and  director  of  the  Practice 
School,  with  an  international  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  edu- 
cation, he  carries  with  him  a  breadth  of  view  and  richness  of 
experience  which  make  a  conference  with  him  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable. 

Instruction  at  Jena,  as  in  every  German  university,  is  given 
almost  entirely  through  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  Col- 
lateral reading  may  be  recommended  by  the  professor,  either 
in  his  lecture  or  in  private.  At  his  first  lecture  the  American 
is  likely  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
as  is  the  requirement  in  the  American  college.     Then  he 
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learns  from  actual  experience  the  meaning  of  the  term  das 
akademische  Viertel,  or  "  the  academic  quarter  hour."  He 
finds  that  he  has  fully  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  talk  with 
his  friends  before  the  lecture  begins.  At  this  time  he  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  students.  At  the 
lectures  on  education  he  meets  Germans,  Americans,  Bulgari- 
ans, Servians,  Russians,  Frenchmen,  and  sometimes  even 
Turks  and  Greeks.  Suddenly,  however,  a  general  shuffling 
and  taking  of  seats  begins,  followed  by  a  cessation  of  con- 
versation ;  everyone  assuming  a  listening  attitude.  Der  Herr 
Professor  kommt.  The  first  lecture  does  not  mean  much  to 
the  average  American,  unless  he  has  been  in  Germany  at  least 
a  month  and  can  read  German  with  considerable  facility. 
From  the  next  lecture  he  may  get  something  more  tangible, 
but  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  a  discourse  of  any  length 
can  be  expected  to  carry  with  it  much  definiteness,  though  Dr. 
Rein  is  easier  to  understand  than  most  of  the  professors.  The 
front  seats  help  one  greatly  to  catch  the  words  with  all  the 
distinctness  possible,  and  are  therefore  popular  with  foreign- 
ers. Some  of  the  Americans  try  to  take  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  a  week  of  lectures,  but  usually  find  that  too  much  of  a 
strain.  Ten  is  a  far  better  number  to  begin  with.  The  new- 
comer little  realizes  how  much  the  constant  attempt  to  speak 
and  understand  the  language  will  fatigue  his  nervous  system. 
He  becomes  tired  without  knowing  why. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Jena  to  the  student 
of  education  is  the  practice  school.  It  has  been  located  in  an 
old  dwelling  house  with  very  mediocre  equipment,  though  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  building  has  now  been  secured,  and 
the  work  is  already  well  under  way.  The  special  strength  of 
the  school  is,  however,  and  will  be,  in  its  director.  Dr.  Rein, 
and  the  close  connection  that  is  constantly  maintained  here 
between  theory  and  practice.  At  first  a  visitor  is  inclined 
to  say  that  these  do  not  differ  greatly  from  ordinary  school- 
rooms. It  is  only  after  he  has  studied  them  long  enough  to 
know  the  children,  and  the  methods  of  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion, that  the  excellence  of  the  school  becomes  apparent. 
Some  of  the  Oherlehrers  or  critic-teachers  can  prepare  lessons 
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that  are  almost  perfect  in  educational  method,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  children  which  is  displayed.  The  pupils 
themselves  evidence  the  high  quality  of  the  instruction  by 
good  habits,  both  mental  and  physical,  by  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  work,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  which 
they  have  made/ 

A  special  blank  book,  in  which  criticisms  and  their  answers 
are  to  be  written,  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  any  visitor  or  ob- 
server in  the  practice  school.  Accordingly  all  the  teaching, 
including  the  work  of  the  regular  critics,  is  open  to  criticism 
from  any  source.  Occasionally,  some  very  spirited  attacks 
and  replies  appear  in  this  book.  At  least  once  a  week  a  model 
lesson,  called  the  Praktikitm,  is  given  in  the  practice  school, 
which  is  under  the  criticism  of  the  entire  Seminar.  The  plan 
of  the  lesson  is  written  out  in  detail,  showing  both  the  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  and  the  replies  to  be  expected.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Seminar  takes  notes  on  the  points  of  success  and 
failure.  On  Thursday  evenings  a  conference  is  held  for  the 
formal  criticism  of  the  model  lesson.  One  member,  previ- 
ously appointed  critic,  attacks  any  point  considered  by  him 
vulnerable,  while  the  Praktikani  has  abundant  opportunity 
to  reply.  It  is  seldom  that  a  battle  royal  does  not  ensue. 
The  members  of  the  Seminar  are  likely  to  join  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  discussion  becomes  general.  Not  infrequently 
midnight  finds  the  argument  still  at  its  height. 

Women  have  not,  as  yet,  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
university.  They  can,  however,  attend  the  practice  school 
and  the  educational  conferences.  At  the  latter,  a  glass  of 
beer  is  likely  to  be  found  at  almost  every  chair,  but,  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Rein  and  the  Americans,  smoking,  a  cus- 
tomary feature  of  the  conferences,  is  deferred  when  women 
are  present.  A  numl^er  of  the  professors  ofifer  to  repeat  their 
courses  outside  of  the  university  halls,  if  two  or  three  women 
present  themselves.  They  are  also  willing  to  direct  the  read- 
ing of  any  who  may  come  to  work  in  the  practice  school. 

There  are  so  few  Americans  at  Jena  that  they  soon  become 

'  The  aim  and  spirit  of  the  school  have  been  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  October,  1897. 
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well  acquainted  with  each  other.  Their  interests  are  along 
similar  lines,  and  frequent  walks  and  bicycle  rides  together 
are  the  rule.  With  fine  roads  everywhere,  the  wheel  is  a  great 
source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Near  at  hand  is  the 
beautiful  Thuringian  forest,  and  within  a  day's  ride  through 
picturesque  country  are  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Leipsic,  Alten- 
burg,  and  a  half  dozen  other  cities  of  interest  and  fame. 
For  pedestrians  the  walks  about  Jena  are  almost  inex- 
haustible, redundant  with  historic  reminiscence  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Saale  valley,  with  its  legends  and  time-worn 
castles. 

Stuart  H.  Rowe 

State  Normal  School, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


IV 

THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  AS  A   CENTER   OF   COM- 
MUNITY   LIFE 

This  is  the  day  of  teaching  patriotism  in  the  pubHc  schools. 
Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  before  in  the  history  of 
our  schools  when  so  much  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of 
inculcating  in  the  child  a  love  of  country,  together  with  some 
idea  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  it,  while  it  is  sought 
to  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  its  destiny  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  mission  among  the  nations.  Much  of 
this  teaching  has  been  productive  of  good;  very  much,  how- 
ever, has  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  ideal  upheld. 
One  of  the  prevailing  ideals  has  found  expression  in  the 
famiHar  adage:  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong";  another  in 
a  less  famous  saying  of  Lowell's,  "  Our  country — bounded 
on  the  north  by  justice,  on  the  east  by  justice,  on  the  south  by 
justice,  on  the  west  by  justice."  The  spirit  engendered  by 
the  former  of  these  ideals  is  of  the  narrow,  exclusive  sort  that 
prompts  in  the  child  such  a  remark  as,  "  My  papa  lives  in  a 
nicer  house  than  yours  does  " ;  while  the  other  exhales  a  spirit 
of  broad  toleration,  which,  so  far  from  exciting  the  hostility 
of  some  less-favored  neighboring  nationality,  may  even  be 
brought  to  include  its  aspirations  as  kindred,  in  essence,  to 
one's  own. 

But  aside  from  the  broad  distinction  lying  between  these 
different  ideals  of  patriotism,  there  has  been  at  work,  in  all 
this  striving,  a  more  or  less  conscious  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  patriotism — the  love  of  country — represents  the  general 
as  opposed  to  the  individual,  the  abstract  as  opposed  to  the 
concrete,  the  altruistic  as  opposed  to  the  egoistic.  Only  some 
have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  general  to  be  merely 
the  sum  of  the  individual — a  combination  of  the  interests  of 
all,  instead  of  the  expression  of  their  collective  aspirations. 
Those  that  have  understood  patriotism  best  have  conceived 
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it  as  a  cultivation  of  the  common  life  of  a  nation,  state,  or 
given  society,  rather  than  as  a  narrow  idolatry  of  particular 
customs,  forms,  and  habits  of  speech. 

The  common  life!  It  is  just  in  this  that  we  of  this 
crowded,  busy  nineteenth-century  metropolis  are  most  de- 
ficient— therefore,  if  the  above  definition  be  correct,  most 
deficient  in  patriotism.  Is  it  not  true?  Where  have  we  a 
life  in  which  all  the  citizens  share?  Is  it  in  politics?  We 
know  its  corruption,  causing  many  to  draw  back  from  it  in 
affright,  while  hundreds  of  others  seek  from  it  only  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  Is  it  in  art  or  literature?  Each  one 
works  by  himself,  seizing  here  and  there  a  bit  of  life,  it  may 
be,  in  transition,  but  unable  to  work  it  into  an  effective 
whole,  or  to  test  it  at  the  bar  of  an  accepted  opinion.  Is  it  in 
social  gatherings,  or  amusements?  The  question  sounds  like 
a  mockery  when  we  remember  the  fatal  barrier  between  rich 
and  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differences  of  race  and  culti- 
vation existing  among  us.  Is  it,  finally,  in  religion?  Look 
where  we  will  in  the  world  to-day,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a 
land  in  which  there  is  community  of  faith.  The  day  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  tolling  of  a  bell  stirred  in  all  hearts  a 
common  disposition  to  worship  by  reminding  of  a  visible 
agency  protecting  and  gathering  to  itself  as  a  center  all  the 
individual  lives — that  day  is  past  indeed;  and  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  lips  of  men  would  never  again  be  moved  in 
unison  to  the  words  of  a  common  prayer.  But,  lest  this  view 
tend  too  greatly  to  discourage  those  who  seek  to  cultivate 
"  patriotism,"  or  the  common  life,  let  us  hasten  to  remember 
that  a  deed  is  no  less  a  prayer,  and  that  here  in  the  realm  of 
action,  in  practical  co-operation  with  their  fellows,  the  way 
is  clear,  or  may  soon  become  so,  by  which  to  approach  a 
loftier  collective  ideal. 

In  the  chaos  of  beliefs  and  opinions,  of  clashing  ambitions 
and  conflicting  passions,  in  which  we  live,  there  is  at  least  one 
agency  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  common  life — viz. :  the  com- 
mon schools;  and  it  is  with  the  aim  of  aiding  in  a  considera- 
tion of  how  they  exercise  this  function,  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  rendered  more  efficacious  in  its  exercise,  that 
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these  remarks  are  written.  It  will  occur  to  no  one,  probably, 
to  dispute  that  the  schools  do  exercise  this  function,  and  that 
they  furnish,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  social  force  avail- 
able in  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  a  common  or  na- 
tional ideal.  This  force  has  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to 
be,  exerted  principally  on  and  through  the  children  attending 
the  schools;  successive  generations  of  citizenship  receiving 
here,  each  at  its  most  impressionable  age,  the  aim  and  direc- 
tion by  which  it  tends  to  be  guided  in  the  later  manifestations 
of  its  public  life.  Therefore  any  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction  that  tends  to  make  the  schools  more  generally  at- 
tractive to  all  classes  of  citizens  is  in  itself  a  gain.  The 
children  of  the  rich,  instead  of,  as  at  present  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  being  withdrawn  from  school  fellowship  with 
their  poorer  neighbors,  would,  in  some  instances  at  least,  be 
attracted  to  secure  the  benefit  of  superior  training  and  in- 
struction offered  by  the  common  schools,  and  so  come  to 
share  in  the  more  national  aspirations  that  such  schools  tend 
to  develop. 

But  while  it  is  upon  the  children  that  the  influence  of  the 
schools  is  primarily  exerted,  it  lies  in  the  theory  of  the 
American  public-school  system  that  they  should  react  upon 
the  parents,  and,  through  them,  upon  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. And  such  a  result  has,  in  fact,  been  obtained,  chiefly  by 
the  exercise  of  judicious  methods  of  school  management,  in 
which  reliance  has  been  had  upon  the  sound  sense  and  practi- 
cal instincts  of  the  people  themselves.  That  so  much  has 
been  done  does  not,  however,  for  a  moment  imply  that  noth- 
ing, in  this  particular  direction,  remains  to  do.  It  has  rather 
become  the  question  whether  the  schools  cannot,  in  more 
positive  ways  than  have  yet  been  undertaken,  be  made  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  social  instinct  in  the  community 
at  large. 

To  a  certain  extent  already,  in  the  country  districts,  the 
social  life  of  the  community  has  centered  about  the  school- 
house.  In  the  city  this  is  not  the  case;  but  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  so.  Already  the  parents  of  the  children  (in  New 
York  so  many  of  them  foreigners)  know  the  schoolhouse  as 
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they  know  no  other  department  of  the  public  administration. 
In  many  instances  they  are  accustomed  to  repair  to  it  to  at- 
tend lectures,  and  so  strong  is  the  tradition  of  independence  in 
force  there  that  they  can  do  so  in  consciousness  of  being 
where  they  belong, — in  a  place  that  belongs  to  them  and  to 
their  children, — and  are  not  obHged,  therefore,  to  be  beholden 
to  any  promoter  of  private  philanthropy.  Open  the  doors 
of  the  schoolhouse  a  little  wider,  and,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  life  of  the  neighborhood  could  be  led  to  enter 
through  them — at  first  in  a  thin  stream,  perhaps,  but  cutting 
slowly  a  deeper  fhannel  for  the  main  current.  Reading 
rooms  might  first  be  established, — branches  of  the  central 
public  library,  bringing  it  within  closer  reach  of  tired  working 
people.  Clubs  for  study  or  discussion  might  then  be  accom- 
modated, leading,  perhaps,  to  the  formation  of  a  central 
assemblage  or  union  for  the  discussion  of  neighborhood 
afifairs.  Rooms  should  be  provided,  to  be  let  or  ceded  for  the 
purposes  of  public  meeting,  and  thus  a  very  great  omission 
supplied  in  the  present  opportunities  afforded  for  popular  ex- 
pression. All  that  is  highest  in  the  life  of  the  neighborhood 
might  thus  in  time  come  to  be  centered  in  the  schoolhouse, 
which  would  become  a  symbol  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
striving  of  the  local  community. 

All  this  is  important  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  of  patri- 
otism defined  as  feeling  for  the  common  life.  It  is  specially 
needed,  and  important,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  there 
exist  but  the  faint  beginnings  of  a  public  conscience;  where 
little  or  no  effort  is  made  to  associate  the  interests  and  unite 
the  aspirations  of  persons  living  in  widely  separated  sections, 
under  different  conditions  of  ease  and  employment,  and  gov- 
erned by  traditions  having  origins  as  diverse  as  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  earth.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
as  for  that  of  every  other  social  advance  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  problem  is  one  of  organization  and  combination;  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  schools,  as  the  agency  first  in  the 
field  and  farthest  on  the  road,  shall  take  the  lead  in  effecting 
this  necessary  organization,  or  shall  regard  it  as  a  matter  lying 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction.     Otherwise  stated,  the 
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question  is :  Does  such  an  undertaking  fall  properly  within  the 
limits  of  educational  activity? 

Without  going  into  an  exhaustive  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  education,  it  need  not  take  us  long  to  find  that  this 
question  should  receive  an  affirmative  answer.  For,  al- 
though there  has  always  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist, 
an  ideal  of  education  that  would  restrict  it  to  the  task  of  con- 
veying instruction  on  certain  topics,  that  ideal  has  been  defi- 
nitely abandoned  in  our  schools,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  effort  made  in  them  to  teach  patriotism,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  In  other  words,  the  forming  of 
character,  the  training  of  mind  and  the  emotions,  are  also 
objects,  and  the  principal  ones.  Now,  in  attempting  these 
latter  objects  the  schools  meet  with  grave  difficulties.  Re- 
ligion and  the  direct  teaching  of  morality  are  prohibited  be- 
cause of  their  tendency  to  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  rival 
sects,  and  there  is  serious  danger  that  this  object  of  the 
schools  (the  object  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  princi- 
pally exist  to  carry  out)  will  be  lost  sight  of  altogether, 
crowded  out  by  the  more  positive  studies.  To  counteract 
this  evil  tendency,  something  is  constantly  needed  to  bring 
the  schools  into  closer  connection  with  life.  Whatever  tends 
to  bring  about  this  connection,  to  make  them  factors  of  pre- 
ponderant importance  in  the  lives  of  parents  as  well  as  of 
children,  serves  to  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  community. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  recent  anxiety 
of  the  schools  to  teach  patriotism  was  due  to  a  growing  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
failing  in  their  mission  to  reach  the  springs  of  moral  being  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  Statistics  regarding  the  extrava- 
gance and  corruption  of  our  great  cities  were  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  fostering  this  conviction,  and  the  remedy  was 
sought  for  in  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  history,  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  abstract  love  of  country.  In  this 
same  way,  the  same  suspicion  of  failure  at  the  root  of  things 
has  led  to  the  successive  introduction  of  new  subjects  de- 
signed to  repair  deficiencies  in  the  existing  curriculum,  and 
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especially  in  its  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life. 
The  great  reproach  of  the  schools,  that  under  which  in 
every  age  and  country  they  have  always  fallen, — i.  e.,  the.  un- 
reality of  their  teaching, — is  shown  by  all  this  to  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  solution  to-day,  although  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  resolved  is  becoming  daily  clearer  to  the 
professional  educator.  To  many  it  will  seem  that  the 
advocates  of  direct  moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  bas- 
ing their  argument  upon  the  necessity  of  associating  ideals 
of  conduct  with  theoretical  instruction  of  every  order,  have 
pointed  a  finger  to  the  weak  spot  in  the  present  system.  Yet 
there  is  too  small  reason  for  believing  that  the  introduction 
of  still  another  study,  this  time  of  a  highly  theoretical  charac- 
ter, would  carry  in  itself  any  power  of  correcting  the  evil,  un- 
less the  method  of  its  teaching  could  be  brought  into  closer 
analogy  with  that  employed  by  life  itself.  In  the  interim  that 
must  attend  the  discovery  of  such  a  method,  the  need  would 
seem  to  be  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  schoolroom  to  so 
much  of  the  life  about  it  as  it  can  be  brought  to  embrace, 
thus  aiding  in  the  creation  of  a  corresponding  current  of  in- 
fluence proceeding,  in  this  case,  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  reacting  with  healthful,  beneficent  effect 
upon  the  schoolroom  itself. 

Certain  recent  activities  in  the  local  educational  world  show 
that  such  ideas  and  tendencies  have,  in  fact,  already  effected 
their  admission  into  the  recognized  system  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — so  far,  indeed,  only  as  they  affect  the 
interests  of  the  children.  One  such  instance  is  the  approval 
given  by  the  Board  to  the  proposition  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Society  to  establish  children's  clubs  in  one  of  the  down- 
town schoolhouses.  Another  is  the  favorable  attention 
accorded  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  others  to 
make  the  playgrounds  required  by  the  law  concerning  the 
construction  of  new  schoolhouses  public  playgrounds  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  generally — regardless  of  their 
attendance,  or  the  contrary,  at  the  particular  school  to  which 
the  playground  is  attached.  In  the  line  of  both  of  these 
propositions  would  be  a  suggestion  to  open  the  old-time  in- 
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door  playgrounds  of  the  older  school  buildings  to  the  use  of 
the  children  in  summer.  Another  proposition  that  has  lately 
been  advanced,  and  seems  to  have  an  excellent  prospect  of 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education,  concerns  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  school  system  of  the  so-called  vacation  schools, 
which  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  success  during  the 
past  four  or  five  summers  by  a  private  society  of  philanthro- 
pists. All  this  is  doing  or  about  to  be  done,  and  upon  its  suc- 
cess is  understood  to  hang  the  fate  of  the  efforts  directed  to 
a  similar  end  to  the  advantage,  this  time,  of  the  adult 
community. 

That  the  Board  of  Education  acknowledges  a  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  adult  instruction  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  proved  by  its  maintenance  of  the  night  schools,  as 
well  as  by  the  institution  of  public  lectures  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  older  people.  It  has  in  the  past,  in  isolated 
instances  at  least,  admitted  the  applications  of  private 
societies  of  school  graduates  to  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of  their  deliberations.  Other 
such  applications  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  as  lying 
outside  of  the  limits  of  school  enterprise  or  activity.  In  these 
matters  it  has  feared  the  intrusion  of  sectarian  and  partisan 
spirit,  and  has  preferred  a  policy  of  universal  exclusion  to  the 
risks  involved  in  opening  the  doors  to  popular  expression. 
It  has  had  a  horror  of  false  ideals — partly,  perhaps,  a  legiti- 
mate fear  of  being  held  responsible  for  them;  partly  a  less 
easily  defensible  dislike  to  letting  them  come  to  utterance  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  learning.  But  an  ideal  is  never  de- 
stroyed by  being  suppressed,  and  the  value  of  any  ideal — even 
a  false  one — is  becoming  every  day  more  clearly  recognized 
by  the  new  education  as  a  basis  of  enlarging  the  mind  and 
giving  fresh  impulse  to  development.  An  ideal  of  some  sort 
is  of  the  essence  of  all  self-education,  and  the  great  part 
played  by  self-education  in  the  popular  development  of  the 
day  (a  part  rendered  inevitable  by  the  industrial  conditions 
under  which  a  majority  of  the  people  exist)  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom in  the  school  authorities  to  stimulate  rather  than  dis- 
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courage  the  expression  of  all  such  ideals,  exercising,  indeed, 
a  reserve  in  regard  to  them,  and  disclaiming  a  responsibility ; 
but  recognizing  in  them  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  evolution  of  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  ideal  of 
popular  education.  If,  in  this  manner,  an  avenue  of  com- 
munication shall  be  opened  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
facts  and  aspirations  of  everyday  life,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
theory  and  trained  purpose  of  the  schools,  allowing  for  a 
reciprocal  play  of  forces  on  either  side,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished  for  the  establishment  of  this  ideal. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  end  and  object  of 
all  such  endeavors  should  be  the  cultivation  of  "  the  com- 
mon life."  The  rich  even  more  than  the  poor,  in  our  mod- 
ern society,  stand  in  need  of  the  revivifying  touch  of  a  com- 
munity of  aspiration,  since  everything  in  their  environment 
not  only  favors  but  forces  the  exercise  and  development  of  the 
individual  will — often  to  the  disadvantage  or  detriment  of 
their  fellows;  while  the  poor  have,  at  least,  their  sufferings  in 
common.  Where  elsewhere  better  than  in  the  schools — 
known,  in  the  legal  phraseology,  as  the  "  common  "  schools 
— can  this  sentiment  be  inculcated?  If,  as  has  been  so  often 
taught,  the  hope  for  the  future  of  democracy  rests  with  them, 
how  can  they  better  discharge  their  trust  than  by  the  stimula- 
tion in  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  in  the  children 
committed  to  their  care,  of  the  sentiment  of  a  larger  life  trans- 
cending the  individual  one,  together  with  the  primary  obli- 
gation it  imposes  on  the  individual?  "  The  need  of  the 
community  is  greater  than  that  of  the  individual,"  said 
Democritus,  "  and  hence  should  be  most  regarded."  In  this 
thought  lies  the  germ  of  patriotism.  And  if  democracy  is  to 
stand  for  the  principle  of  fraternity,  and  not  alone  for  that  of 
liberty;  if  it  is  to  be  brought  to  include  the  conception  of  a 
common  duty,  as  well  as  an  individual  right,  it  is  time  that 
the  ideal  of  education  should  be  shaped  to  meet  the  growing 

needs  of  the  people. 

J.  K.  Paulding 
New  York 


V 

THE    ECONOMY    IN    HIGH    WAGES    FOR 
TEACHERS 

There  is  an  old  fallacy,  to  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
still  subject,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  supersedes 
human  skill  and  reduces  all  differences  to  an  equality  of  in- 
difference; and  every  laudator  temporis  acti  laments  for  the 
passing  of  the  days  when  workmen  were  men,  not  the  mere 
slaves  of  a  machine.  With  clearer  historical  knowledge  and 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  labor  in  more 
backward  countries,  economists,  at  least,  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  probably  greater  demands  are  made  to-day  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  workman  than  were  made  in  the 
days  before  machinery,  and  that  the  skill  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  artisan  are,  at  any  rate,  no  less  in  the  factory,  with  its 
power  loom,  than  in  the  domestic  workshop,  with  its  cum- 
brous hand  loom.  But  the  old  fallacy  is  not  dead.  Periodi- 
cally it  is  reasserted,  even  in  the  industrial  world.  Two  years 
since  there  was  a  great  strike  in  the  boot  trade  in  England; 
partly,  at  least,  against  the  introduction  of  machinery;  and 
apologists  for  the  strikers  were  not  wanting  to  declare  that 
the  introduction  of  American  machinery  into  the  boot 
trade  in  England  would  reduce  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor.  As  if  the  operatives  in  the  shoe  factories  in 
New  England  were  less  intelligent  than  the  operatives 
in  Old  England!  The  truth,  however,  is  prevailing  in 
the  industrial  world  that  the  more  complicated  the 
machinery  the  more  is  the  skill  required;  the  more  per- 
fect the  system,  the  better  must  the  operator  be.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
human  skill.  The  form  may  change,  but  the  necessity  of 
human  skill  is  the  same  or  greater.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
a  system  as  with  machinery,  the  same  in  the  intellectual  world 
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as  in  the  industrial,  the  same  in  the  school  as  in  the  factory. 
The  more  perfect  the  system  we  have  devised,  the  more  care 
must  we  exercise  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  work  it;  for 
no  system  can  operate  of  itself.  Systems,  like  machinery,  in- 
crease and  do  not  lessen  the  demands  on  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  operator. 

We  have,  in  theory  at  least,  an  excellently  devised  school 
system;  and  we  have  much  reason  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
system.  The  code  contains  all  the  modern  subjects,  and 
nothing  is  omitted  that  could  possibly  be  included.  It  is  a 
building  fitly  framed  together;  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
results  of  such  a  system  are  no  better  than  they  are.  We 
find  that  our  education  is  more  in  seeming  than  in  substance; 
that  there  are  great  gaps  between  the  primary  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools,  and  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the 
college;  and  that  these  gaps  are,  at  any  rate,  not  closing  so 
fast  as  could  be  desired.  When  we  turn  to  inquire  for  the 
cause  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  our  educa- 
tional authorities  have  been  possessed  by  the  old  fallacy  that 
machinery  and  the  demand  for  skill  and  intelligence  are  in 
inverse  proportions.  They  have  imagined  that  a  school  sys- 
tem would  operate  of  itself,  and  have  labored  to  elaborate  and 
to  perfect  the  code  they  had  devised.  They  have  forgotten 
that  every  improvement  in  the  code  and  in  the  system  makes 
a  heavier  and  a  higher  demand  on  the  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  teacher  who  has  to  make  the  system  "  march."  In  the 
industrial  world  the  evil  results  arising  from  this  mis- 
taken point  of  view  were  readily  apparent,  and,  partly  by 
the  influence  of  competition,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  have  been  corrected;  but,  in  the  educational 
world,  the  results  are  not  so  apparent,  nor,  to  the  average 
man,  do  they  appear  so  important.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  some  far-seeing  writers  on  education  (generally 
pronounced  reactionaries),  our  authorities  have  gone  on 
elaborating  the  code  and  perfecting  the  system  without  in- 
quiring whether  any  steps  were  being  taken  proportionately 
to  increase  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  on  whom  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  sys- 
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tern  must  rest.  Yet  this  is  the  real  educational  problem  which 
awaits  solution.  Educational  theory,  and  the  practice  en- 
lightened by  educational  theory,  is  making  less  and  less  of  the 
system  and  the  subject,  and  more  and  more  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  hands  of  the  skilled  any  system  will  produce  results; 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  what  is  the  elaboration  of  educa- 
tional machinery  but  the  elaboration  of  confusion?  Only  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilled  does  machinery  produce  its  perfect 
work;  and,  without  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, educational 
machinery  is,  at  least,  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  useless.  What 
are  we  doing  to  secure  teachers  skilled  enough  to  operate  our 
educational  system?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  our  teachers  in  normal  school,  or  of  the  often  undi- 
rected but  yet  very  hopeful  efforts  in  our  county  institutes, 
which  are  so  -good  that  one  can  wish  them  better.  These  are 
only  part  of  our  system — part  of  our  machinery.  Skill  is  not 
the  product  of  the  machine,  and  it  was  only  the  pressure  of 
enlightened  self-interest  which  brought  the  employers  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  not  profitable  to  work  expensive  machinery 
with  half-skilled  labor.  Only  indirectly  has  machinery  been 
the  cause  of  skill.  In  educational  affairs  the  enlightenment  of 
self-interest  has  not  been  present,  and  the  light  that  has  been 
in  our  educational  masters  has  too  often  been  darkness. 
There  has  been  little  or  nothing  to  combat  the  old  fallacy  that 
machinery  lessened  the  demand  for  skill,  and  the  demand  for 
skill  has  consequently  diminished. 

Modern  wage  theory  is  inclined  to  state  not  merely  that 
wages  will  generally  be  paid  according  to  skill  and  the  work 
done ;  but  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  work  done  and 
skill  developed  are  in  strict  proportion  towages  received.  The 
hard  master  who  would  gather  where  he  has  not  strewn  does 
not  garner  much:  if  he  pays  meanly,  his  men  will  work  meanly; 
and,  if  the  general  rate  of  wages  be  inadequate,  the  general 
average  of  skill  and  efficiency  will  be  correspondingly  low. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  length  of  treating  the  theory  as  a  con- 
vertible proposition  which  may  be  read  with  equal  accuracy 
from  either  end — skill  or  wages;  but  we  may  yet  recognize 
the    truth    that    there    is    an    economy    in    high    wages. 
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and  that  a  policy  of  parsimony  may  often  be  a  policy 
of  waste.  It  is  certainly  not  true  to  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  an  employer  whether  many  in- 
efificient  laborers  are  engaged  at  low  wages  or.  a  smaller 
number  of  efifiicient  laborers  at  a  more  adequate  wage 
— although  many  employers  are  short-sighted  enough 
for  their  own  interests  not  to  see  how  this  can  be.  It  is  ab- 
solutely untrue  that,  where  only  one  laborer  can  be  employed, 
one  inefficient  laborer  at  a  low  wage  is  as  economical  as  a 
skilled  laborer  at  a  higher  wage;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  work 
may  not  be  done  at  all.  Wages  are,  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry;  and  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  well-paid  laborer  is  not  merely  abso- 
lutely, but  relatively  as  well,  the  more  productive  of  the  two. 
There  is  certainly  a  false  economy  in  low  wages  and  a  decided 
economic  importance  to  be  attached  to  what  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  when  they  drew  up  the  Book  of  Discipline,  on 
which  not  merely  the  school  system  of  Scotland,  but  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
based,  called  "an  honest  stipend";  and  the  economy 
of  high  wages  becomes  the  more  apparent  the  more  the 
reliance  which  must  be  placed  on  the  worker.  In  the  com- 
monest manual  labor,  where  the  laborers  work  under  direc- 
tion, it  may  possibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  cheap 
labor  or  dear  is  hired;  but  the  greater  the  demands  made  on 
the  mental  and  the  moral  nature  of  the  worker,  the  more 
nearly  is  it  true  that  low  wages  show  a  low  standard  of  effi- 
ciency and  that  the  inefficiency  is  due  to  the  low  wages. 
Wages  are  "  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,"  and,  where 
the  encouragement  is  wanting,  the  industry  will  fail.  The 
standard  of  efficiency  in  any  trade  or  industry  or  profession 
falls  where  the  wages  which  are  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  are  falling,  or  do  not  advance  as  quickly  as  in  similar 
professions.  For  a  time  custom  and  habit,  professional  pride 
or  personal  devotion,  may  prevent  the  decline  of  the  standard ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  a  poorly  paid  profession  will  have  a  low 
standard.  There  may  be  many  other  reasons  for  men  enter- 
ing the  particular  trade  or  profession,  and  yet  it  remains  true 
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that,  when  in  any  calling  the  rate  of  remuneration  falls  off 
relatively  to  other  and  similar  callings,  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency also  fails.  The  newcomers  who  are  attracted  to  the 
profession  are  not  of  the  same  quality,  nor  have  they  as  high 
qualifications  as  their  predecessors.  So,  in  one  w-ay  and  an- 
other, the  standard  of  the  profession  falls — following  the  rate 
of  wages. 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  average  wages  are 
rising  or  falling  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Some  insist, 
indignantly  or  with  lamentations,  that  the  standard  for  the 
remuneration  of  teachers  has  fallen  considerably;  and  others, 
more  hopeful,  chronicle  with  triumph  any  slight  improve- 
ment. In  the  lack  of  precise  information  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  decide  the  dispute;  and,  moreover,  it  is  un- 
necessary; for  on  two  essential  points  there  is  practical  agree- 
ment. Wages  of  teachers  have  not  risen  so  fast  nor  so 
far  as  wages  in  other  employments;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
for  the  common-school  teacher  there  are  not,  as  there  used  to 
be,  any  prizes  in  the  profession.  Wages  and  salaries  may  be 
higher  and  the  general  conditions  of  teaching  may  be  better 
than  they  were  fifty — even  twenty — years  ago;  but  if  the  im- 
provement has  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  other 
callings,  requiring  similar  skill  and  ability,  the  net  attract- 
iveness of  the  profession  has  diminished.  The  importance  of 
the  second  point  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Wage  theo- 
rists insist  that,  in  estimating  the  net  attractiveness  of  any 
trade  or  profession,  we  must  take  account  of  the  chances  that 
offer  of  great  and  marked  success.  On  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing one  of  the  prizes  of  the  profession,  men  will  be  long  con- 
tent to  work  for  a  lower  remuneration  than  their  services  are 
worth.  The  status  of  the  calling  is  determined  by  these 
prizes;  and,  when  there  are  a  number  of  lucrative  positions 
which  may  be  obtained,  although  after  waiting,  the  standard 
of  the  profession  will  be  set  high,  and  men  of  marked  ability 
will  enter  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  such 
positions  open  to  the  common-school  teacher  has,  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  diminished.  The  average  salary 
may  be  higher  now  than  it  was  then;  but  this  avails  nothing 
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to  attract  to,  and  to  keep  the  best  talent  in,  the  profession. 
Wages  are  "  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  ";  and  there 
is  little  encouragement  when  a  man  may  obtain  almost  at 
first  all  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  obtain.  The  absence  of  prizes 
means  the  absence  of  incentive;  and  the  absence  of  incentive 
to  increased  effort  means  that  the  efforts  will  not  long  be 
maintained.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  number  of  prizes  has 
decreased,  but  the  prizes  themselves  are  not  relatively  so  at- 
tractive as  they  were.  For  no  greater  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  in  training  a  greater  return  can  be  gained  in  other 
professions;  and  the  other  professions  are  attracting  much  of 
the  trained  ability  that  ought  to  have  been  directed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  young.  Teaching  is  rapidly  falling  to  the 
level  of  those  employments  of  which  a  man  may  make  a  step- 
ping stone.  Teaching  offers  the  inducement  of  an  imme- 
diate return ;  and  many  become  teachers  from  no  other  reason 
than  to  earn  money  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies. 
It  is  well  that  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  those  who 
have  the  ambition  and  the  ability  to  go  farther;  but  it  is  desir- 
able that  such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  offered  at  the 
expense  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession.  Indeed,  in 
some  ways,  the  ease  with  which  a  little  money  may  be  made 
teaching  is  a  snare.  It  attracts  into  the  profession  those  who 
are  rather  shiftless,  without  ambition,  and  irresolute.  These 
stay  in  the  profession,  while  those  whom  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  retain,  having  pocketed  their  salaries,  move  off  to 
their  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  Many  of  those 
who  entered  the  profession  merely  to  earn  a  little 
ready  money  have  remained  in  it  from  necessity.  Once 
involved  in  the  work,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  work 
out  again;  and  some  of  our  best  teachers  are  teachers 
who,  with  great  diligence,  have  made  a  virtue  of  their 
necessity.  Yet  the  large  effect  is  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  being  degraded  to  the  level  of  those  employments 
which  are  regarded  by  those  engaged  in  them  as  merely  tem- 
porary. In  such  temporary  and  stepping-stone  employments 
wages  are  low.  This  is  generally  put  forward  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  why  women's  wages — work  for  work — are  lower 
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than  men's.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  most  female 
operatives  to  regard  their  present  employment  as  their  per- 
manent employment;  and  consequently  the  employers,  hav- 
ing no  guarantee  that  the  hands  will  remain  with  them,  will 
pay  low  wages  only,  and  the  hands,  having  no  regard  for 
anything  but  the  immediate  present,  will  not  take  trouble  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  trade.  No  teacher  whose  sole 
idea  is  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
a  post-graduate  course  can  take  much  interest  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  profession,  or  care  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  solution  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  difificul- 
ties  of  subject  and  method  of  which  every  teacher 
can  speak.  The  results  of  this  way  of  regarding  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  are  far-reaching.  The  desire  for 
immediate  returns  depresses  wages  and  lowers  the  ideal 
of  the  teacher;  the  rapid  circulation  of  teachers  renders  it 
possible  to  fill  any  vacancy  from  among  the  half-skilled  and 
inexperienced;  those  who  have  skill  and  experience  are 
forced  to  accept  the  rates  for  which  young  teachers  will  en- 
gage; and  thus  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  established.  To  depress 
the  rate  of  wages  means  ultimately  to  lower  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  which  we  see  were  closely  connected.  So  we  enter 
on  a  vicious  circle  which  requires  courage  to  break.  Poor 
wages  make  poor  work,  and  poor  work  is  only  worth  poor 
wages.     Who  is  likely  to  break  this  circle? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  school  trustees  in  country  districts 
will  not,  and  cannot,  break  the  circle.  They  are  too  often 
unqualified  either  in  knowledge  or  in  interest  to  direct  the 
school  affairs  over  which  they  preside.  There  is  a  very  wide- 
spread idea,  in  all  democratic  communities,  that  no  man  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  average  man;  and.  in  farming  dis- 
tricts, when  the  majority  of  the  residents  see  very  little  money 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  the  cash  salary  paid  to  the 
teacher  seems  truly  princely;  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  there  is  a  constant  inclination  to  reduce  the  teacher's 
salary,  when  it  can  be  done.  School  expenses  are,  indeed, 
heavy;  the  districts  are  often  poor  and  sometimes  thinly  set- 
tled; and  the  burden  of  the  school  rate  must  be  considerable. 
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Accordingly,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education,  a  niggardly  policy  is  likely  to  be  pursued.  Sala- 
ries will  be  kept  low;  for  the  question  of  efficiency  will  never 
be  raised.  Trustees  are  often  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
down  the  school  tax  as  in  promoting  education.  They  im- 
agine that,  since  the  system  is  all-sufficing,  anyone  is  able  to 
operate  it  and  produce  the  desired  result.  The  practical 
corollary  is  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
inference  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  If  we  accept  the  general 
reliance  on  system  and  constitution  we  need  not  wonder  that 
those  who  have  no  sense  of  the  high  dignity  of  education  and 
the  supreme  value  of  it  to  the  State  put  up  the  honor  of  the 
district  at  a  kind  of  Dutch  auction — require  candidates  to 
state  "  lowest  salary,"  and  stand  ready  to  accept  the  lowest 
bidder. 

It  seems  difficult  to  persuade  the  outsider  that  there  are 
degrees  of  efficiency  in  teaching,  or,  at  any  rate,  degrees  that 
can  be  affected  by  remuneration.  To  the  popular  mind  there 
is  little  scope  for  improvement.  What  knowledge  the  teacher 
has  he  keeps,  nor  does  he  require  to  add  to  his  store  to  per- 
form his  duties;  and,  after  the  indispensable  year's  experience 
in  the  practice  of  teaching,  there  is  little  left  for  him  to  learn 
that  is  necessary  for  his  work.  There  may  be  differences  be- 
tween teachers.  One  may  be  as  efficient  and  successful  as 
another  is  unsuccessful,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  gift  and  not  to 
be  commanded.  That  the  teacher's  efficiency  may  be  im- 
proved by  considerate  treatment  and  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased remuneration  never  occurs  to  many;  and  by  some, 
who  would  admit  the  economy  of  high  wages  in  industrial 
affairs,  is  rejected  as  an  unworthy  idea.  The  teacher  is  a 
public  servant,  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  render  his  best 
services  to  the  community  independently  of  all  thought  of 
reward.  That  the  teacher  is  so  often  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  underpaid  duties  speaks  well  for  the  moral  character  of 
the  profession.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  is  conditioned  by  the  material  conditions  of  his 
remuneration. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  are  complex  and  varied  and  in- 
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elude,  in  all  industry,  mental  and  moral  considerations  as 
well  as  physical.     The  element  of  hope  enters  in,  as  Adam 
Smith  saw,  when  he  said  that  wages  are  ''  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry."     The  teacher  for  whom  there  are  no  pros- 
pects of  bettering  his  condition  quickly  loses  hope,  and  with 
hope  all  incentive  to  further  effort.     The  compelling  power  of 
a  high  ideal  may  keep  him  to  his  work,  but  much  of  his  energy 
is  lost  in  the  moral  effort;  and  there  is  a  lack  of  that  spon- 
taneity which  is  the  soul  of  all  good  teaching.     A  sense  of  be- 
ing unfairly  treated  tends  to  promote  inefficiency.     A  man 
is  no  sooner  convinced  that  he  is  not  being  paid  what  his 
labor  is  worth  than  he  endeavors  to  secure  that  he  does 
no  more  than  he  is  paid  for.     The  sense  of  injustice  will  per- 
vade his  whole  being  and  hamper  his  every  effort  to  do  his 
duty  faithfully.     No  man  can  possibly  do  the  best  that  is  in 
him  to  do  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.     In 
other  occupations  this  factor  has  been  recognized.     No  bank 
will  long  continue  to  allow  its  servants  to  cherish  this  feeling 
without  noticing  a  distinct  falling  off  in  its  business,  and  no 
employer  can  have  his  men  think  hardly  of  him  without  being 
made  to  pay  for  it,  sooner  or  later.     That  it  has  not  been  also 
recognized  in  the  case  of  teachers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  self- 
interest  in  the  employer;  but  it  is  present,  none  the  less,  and 
present  to  an  even  greater  degree.     For  the  work  of  a  teacher 
is  never  purely  routine,  and  can  never  be  fully  tested  except 
by  the  teacher's  own  conscience.     Indeed,  the  more  routine- 
like it  becomes  the  less  efficient  is  it;  and  the  teacher  who  feels 
himself  unjustly  treated,  and  is  yet  driven  by  his  conscience, 
begins  to  regard  his  work  in  a  purely  routine  spirit.     It  is 
true  that  many  cannot  help  themselves.     They  are  commit- 
ted to  the  profession  and  cannot  change;  and  their  sensibili- 
ties may  be  safely  outraged  without  driving  them  away.     But 
it   is   precisely   the   teacher   in   this   position   who    realizes 
most  keenly  the  injustice  he  cannot  resent,   and  is  under 
the  greatest  temptation  to  accommodate  his  work  to  his 
remuneration. 

It  surely  needs  no  proof  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  is 
a  variable  quantity  and  is  not  to  be  measured  by  years  of  ex- 
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perience,  by  learning,  or  by  training.  It  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the  individual  and  on  his  efforts 
to  improve  himself.  The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
student  rapidly  ceases  to  be  a  teacher.  He  may  retain  the 
name  and  continue  the  form  of  teaching,  but  the  inspiration 
has  gone  out  of  his  work;  and  the  effect  of  it  will  not  long  be 
hidden  from  his  pupils.  These  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
causes  of  things  but  they  are,  none  the  less,  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference. Nothing  so  quickly  destroys  in  the  teacher  all  desire 
for  further  study  as  the  consciousness  that  nothing  matters. 
A  few  may,  from  sheer  love  of  knowledge,  pursue  their 
studies,  but  the  great  majority  quickly  cease  from  all  effort 
as  soon  as  they  discover  that  effort  brings  no  reward.  Even 
where  there  is  every  desire  to  continue  studying  and  learning, 
a  small  salary  may  eventually  reduce  the  teacher  to  the  dull 
level  of  those  who  make  no  effort.  The  salary  remains  small, 
but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  his  expenses  increase.  Little 
professional  luxuries  which,  at  first,  can  be  afforded,  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  imperious  demand  for  the  daily  bread  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  The  professional  paper  or  magazine,  the 
occasional  visit  to  a  summer  school,  the  general  or  profes- 
sional lecture  which  seemed  necessities  at  one  time  must  be 
sacrificed ;  and  then  the  teacher  begins  to  tread  the'  primrose 
path  of  inefficiency.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  teacher 
who  does  not  subscribe  for  some  professional  paper  is  self- 
branded  inefficient.  Yet,  with  the  demands  there  are  on  his 
scant  wages,  the  sacrifice  is  inevitable.  Many  and  many  a 
teacher  has  seen,  with  sinking  heart,  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing somewhere;  and  the  only  place  where  he  can  econo- 
mize is,  as  he  knows,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  immediate  efficiency 
and  his  ultimate  prospects.  Those  who  so  freely  denounce 
the  teacher  who  has  abandoned  all  effort  toward  improvement 
are  not  always  aware  of  the  sad  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  seem  contented  "  fossils."  With  proper  means,  through 
an  "  honest  stipend,"  such  might  have  been  saved  to  do  good 
work  for  the  community;  and  the  blame  for  their  inefficiency 
is  not  theirs  but  the  community's. 

Others  with  more  energy  and  greater  opportunity  strive 
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to  add  to  their  wages  by  extra  earnings;  and  since  their  salary 
from  teaching  is  at  least  certain,  efficiency  being  of  no  ac- 
count, they  ultimately  come  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
their  energy  to  the  making  of  their  extra  earnings.  Few 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  em- 
ployment along  lines  which  will  improve  their  efficiency  as 
teachers.  They  must  either  take  private  teaching,  the  most 
wearisome  of  all  employments  to  one  whose  day  is  occupied 
in  similar  work,  or  find  some  light  business  employment 
which  will  bring  them  in  the  necessary  addition  to  the  salary. 
Generally  such  extra  earnings  are  obtained  by  a  disproportion- 
ate expenditure  of  energy,  willingly  given  that  the  margin  be- 
tween misery  and  happiness,  between  poverty  and  comfort 
may  be  safely  passed.  And  the  result  invariably  is  that  the 
staple  employment  suffers.  Less  and  less  energy  is  ex- 
pended, less  and  less  thought  is  given,  the  school  work  is 
more  and  more  reduced  to  routine;  and  to  the  occasional 
prickings  of  conscience  there  is  the  ready  answer  that  as  much 
is  being  given  as  the  pay  deserves. 

The  result  is  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  teachers 
is  low.  We  multiply  subjects  and  extend  codes  till  we  in- 
clude all  the  sciences  (and  some  that  are  not  sciences);  and 
yet  we  neglect  the  weightiest  matter  that  makes  for  efficiency. 
We  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  subjects  and  their 
proper  co-ordination,  and  but  little  about  the  real  conditions 
of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  For  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  is 
not  a  matter  merely  of  preliminary  training  and  of  scientific 
methods.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  striving  and  of  constant 
effort:  it  is  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  fresh  contact  with  the 
ideal;  and  these  things  are  denied  to  the  teacher  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  remuneration.  Without  them  our  most  per- 
fectly elaborated  systems  and  methods  are  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless.  The  more  complex  the  machinery  the  more 
skilled  must  the  operator  be.  Yet  by  our  niggardliness  in 
the  matter  of  salaries  we  are  driving  the  skilled  operator  out 
of  our  schools  and  committing  the  highest  social  work  to 
those  who  are  not  competent  to  succeed  elsewhere,  or  too 
young  as  yet  to  try.     We  ought  not  to  commit  our  educa- 
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tional  machinery  to  the  care  of  children.  We  need  able  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work ;  but  mature  ability  cannot  long  be 
commanded  at  our  price.  All  who  have  either  energy  or 
ability  early  leave  the  profession  and  seek  a  better  career  for 
their  talents.  Not  half  of  our  teachers  have  been  engaged 
at  the  work  for  even  the  short  period  of  three  years.  The 
teaching  staff  is  continuously  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced.  Children  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  are  not  fitted  to  teach;  but,  while  the  wages  of  teach- 
ing remain  as  low  as  they  are,  it  is  the  services  of  children 
only  that  we  can  command.  Yet  surely  it  is  more  economi- 
cal to  pay  well  and  have  the  work  done  than  to  pay  poorly 
and  have  it  botched  and  mangled.  We  need  not  take  the 
ethical  ground  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  On  the 
lower  grounds  of  economics  and  business,  higher  wages  for 
teachers  are  a  social  necessity.  If  we  believe  in  education  at 
all,  we  must  believe  in  the  necessity  of  having  it  well  done; 
but,  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot  be  well  done. 
We  need  mature  ability  to  operate  our  educational  system — 
all  the  more  because,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  a  secu- 
lar system — and  that  means  that  our  teachers  must  build  up 
the  characters  of  their  pupils  (what  is  education  but  character 
building?),  without  the  aid  of  the  most  ef^cient  instrument  in 
their  work. .  And  the  children  on  whom  we  must  rely  while 
we  pursue  the  old  exploded  policy  of  the  economy  of  low 
wages — the  children  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  themselves 
with  unformed  characters — cannot  possibly  do  the  real  work 

of  education. 

John  Davidson 
The  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 


VI 
HISTORY   IN  THE   GERMAN   GYMNASIA^ 

The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  began  without  glory  and 
ended  without  honor;  but  for  one  thing  it  is  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  not  alone  of  France  but  of  America  as 
well.  In  183 1  M.  Cousin,  holding  a  government  commis- 
sion, visited  the  schools  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort, 
and,  on  his  return,  published  those  celebrated  Reports  which 
for  the  first  time  made  the  German  system  of  education 
familiar  in  France  and  subsequently  in  this  country.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  our  interest  in  German  education  has 
been  a  growing  one. 

It  has,  however,  been  naturally  the  German  universities 
whose  organization  Americans  have  studied — the  German 

•  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
held  at  Cleveland,  O.,   December  28-30,  1897. 

The  paper  is  largely  based  on  a  personal  visit  extending  over  three  months'  time 
and  including  32  gymnasia  in  18  different  places  ;  in  23  of  these  gymnasia  70 
classes  in  history  were  heard,  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  1500 
boys.  It  was  the  plan  to  select  places  differing  widely  in  conditions,  from  small 
provincial  towns  to  large  commercial  and  educational  centers,  and  also  those  repre- 
senting quite  diverse  political  and  religious  interests.  In  some  cases  all  the  gym- 
nasia in  the  city  were  visited  ;  in  some  the  work  of  every  class  in  history  was  seen; 
in  others  the  same  class  was  seen  in  several  successive  lessons  in  history  ;  the  work 
of  one  class  was  visited  in  history  and  in  other  subjects,  and  also  all  of  the  classes 
in  history  taught  by  one  instructor ;  the  same  instructor  was  heard  in  other  subjects 
as  well,  and  different  sections  of  the  same  class  taught  by  different  instructors — 
every  possible  combination  was  made  as  regards  town,  school,  instructor,  and  class. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  school  laws  and  programmes 
of  the  26  states  making  up  the  German  empire,  including  those  of  the  12  provinces 
that  form  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Except  for  incurring  the  charge  of  generalizing 
from  one  particular,  a  visit  to  one  school  and  the  study  of  one  programme  would 
have  sufficed.  There  are  indeed  variations  in  detail,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  history  are  the  same — a  uniformity  that  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  view  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  our  own  system,  or  lack  of 
system.  The  result  of  this  study  gives  a  composite  photograph  of  the  work  in 
history  in  the  schools  for  boys  which  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual parts  making  up  the  photograph. 
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schools  have  less  often  been  visited,  and  their  place  in  the 
educational  system  is  less  clearly  seen.  Just  what  this  part  is, 
however,  must  be  briefly  recalled  in  order  to  understand  the 
place  in  the  curriculum  occupied  by  history. 

The  German  gymnasium — whether  the  gymnasium 
proper  with  its  course  based  on  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
the  real-gymnasium  that  omits  Greek  from  its  curriculum,  or 
the  ober-realschule  that  omits  both  Latin  and  Greek — the 
German  school,  whatever  its  variety — takes  the  boy  when  nine 
years  old,  and,  at  eighteen,  sends  him  to  the  university,  the 
higher  technical  schools,  or  into  business  life  with  a  well- 
rounded  symmetrical  education. 

This  symmetrical  education  is  made  possible  through  the 
careful  construction  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  sacred  thing,  not  lightly  formed  or  to  be  tampered 
with  when  made,  for  into  it  goes  the  best  trained  and  most 
expert  educational  service  that  the  state  can  command.  The 
curriculum  in  every  state  is  the  same  in  the  same  class  of 
schools,  and  the  uniformity  among  the  twenty-six  differ- 
ent state  systems  is  far  greater  than  among  the  forty- 
five  States  of  America.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  due  to  the 
conscious  influence  of  Herbart, — in  many  places  there  is  a 
positive  disclaimer  of  all  such  influence, — but,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  is  everywhere  a  curriculum  that  gives  a  com- 
pact articulated  organic  system,  in  strong  contrast  to  our 
own.  The  result  may  be  in  part  attributed,  in  spite  of  dis- 
claimers, to  the  influence  of  Herbart,  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  as  individuals  are  less  prone  than  the 
Americans  to  fly  off  on  tangents  of  their  own,  and  conse- 
quently have  a  capacity  for  working  together  that  shows  it- 
self as  strongly  in  educational  as  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
curriculum  is  a  unit,  as  the  gymnasial  system  is  a  unit;  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  it  represents,  at  the  same  time,  one 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  educational  system.  This 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  or  the  corresponding  fact 
that  the  American  programme  of  studies  presents  an  absolute 
contrast  to  the  German  Lehrplan.  The  American  programme 
is  often  regarded  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
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instruction  desired  by  interested  parties.  Does  a  State  legis- 
lature believe  that  the  schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
planting patriotism,  they  are  forthwith  commanded  to  teach 
American  history;  if  a  group  of  business  men  believe  that  the 
schools  should  have  a  bread  and  butter  aim,  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  made  compulsory;  if  one  branch  of  the  Church 
considers  that  the  schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
religion,  the  study  of  the  catechism  is  demanded;  if  an  asso- 
ciation deems  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  schools  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  advocated  by  that  association,  it  asks 
for  the  study  of  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  American  pro- 
gramme represents  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals,  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  many.  It  must  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
place  occupied  by  history  in  the  German  gymnasia,  unlike  its 
place  in  the  American  schools,  is  given  it  because  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  Germany  have  agreed  upon  the  place  it 
ought  to  have  in  the  educational  system. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  history  in- 
struction in  Germany,  especially  those  that  differ  from  in- 
struction in  history  in  America? 

Dr.  Holmes  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
a  boy's  education  with  the  education  of  his  grandfather.  In 
a  similar  way,  any  discussion  of  history  in  the  German  schools 
must  begin  with  the  German  boy, — a  boy  much  like  other 
boys,  but  living  in  a  military  atmosphere,  where  obedience  is 
the  first  law  of  men,  as  order  is  heaven's  first  law  elsewhere, 
— a  boy  who,  from  his  earliest  recollections,  is  taught  that 
everyone  obeys  someone  else, — "  Children  obey  their  parents, 
the  wife  obeys  her  husband,  the  husband  obeys  the  king,  the 
king  obeys  God," — a  boy  who  is  always  taught  respect  for 
authority,  but  a  boy  who  is  also  taught  that  self-control  and 
self-knowledge  are  as  much  a  part  and  an  object  of  education 
as  is  the  training  of  the  mind.  Until  the  boy  is  ready  for  the 
university,  that  is,  until  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  he 
is  a  minor;  he  is  so  regarded  by  his  instructors  and  he  so  re- 
gards himself.  He  is  under  a  constant  supervision  that,  to  an 
American  boy,  would  be  intolerable;  he  is  in  the  gymnasium 
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to  be  taught,  and  it  is  not  expected  that,  before  leaving  the 
gymnasium,  he  should  express  his  personal  opinion  on  an\' 
subject  under  consideration."  Instruction  thus  seems  to  be 
freed  from  some  of  the  questions  of  discipline  that  accompany 
instruction  here,  and  the  instructor  is  unhampered  by  the 
apparent  necessity  of  sacrificing  legitimate  drill  to  the  im- 
mediate object  of  maintaining  a  specious  interest. 

The  German  instructor  thus  finds  at  hand  a  military  system 
that  is  of  help  in  the  method  of  instruction,  and  he  also  finds 
a  programme  of  studies  arranged  by  expert  educators  and  un- 
affected by  political  or  religious  considerations;  a  programme 
the  keynote  of  which  is  concentration — concentration  of 
work,  concentration  of  thought,  concentration  of  time. 

The  part,  then,  that  history  plays  in  the  curriculum  is  not 
an  independent  one,  but  one  correlated  with  other  subjects. 
Yet  the  place  that  each  subject  has  in  this  articulated  system 
is  clearly  understood  and  defined.  In  historical  instruction, 
according  to  the  educational  laws  of  Saxony,  a  knowledge  of 
the  epoch-making  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of 
their  mutual  relation,  origin,  and  development  is  to  be  spe- 
cially sought.  The  Prussian  programme  of  1882  states  the 
object  to  be  "  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  respect  for  the  moral 
greatness  of  men  and  nations,  to  make  them  conscious  of 
their  own  imperfect  insight,  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to 
read  understandingly  the  greatest  historical  classics."  This 
position  Prussia  has  modified  by  the  programme  of  1892  into 
one  involving  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  Prus- 
sia's greatness  and  the  centering  of  the  new  national  life 
about  her,  but  her  former  position  is  the  one  rather  held  by 
the  other  German  states.  History  is  thus  to  be  an  organic 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  it  is  also  to  have  a  distinct 
definite  aim  of  its  own.  That  aim  is  to  be  the  placing  of 
high  ideals  before  the  boy,  the  development  of  his  moral  char- 

'The  director  of  one  gymnasium  said,  "  Our  boys  are  not  encouraged  to  specu- 
late about  what  historians  themselves  do  not  know."  Another  remarked,  "  It  is 
inconceivable  that  boys  in  the  gymnasium  should  discuss  political  questions  about 
which  mature  men  disagree."  I  did  not  hear  a  boy  asked  his  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject in  the  classroom,  or  a  single  boy  ask  a  question  ;  everything  was  apparently 
given  and  accepted  on  authority. 
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acter  through  the  study  of  these  ideals;  it  is  to  be  a  part  of 
"  Hberal  culture  and  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
training." 

The  work  in  history,  in  the  gymnasium  itself,  must  be  con- 
sidered under  the  two  heads — subject-matter  and  method. 

As  regards  subject-matter,  the  nine  years  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  first  group  comprising  the  first  two 
years,  the  second  th^  following  four  years,  and  the  third  the 
last  three  years.  During  the  first  two  years,  the  boy,  then 
nine  and  ten  years  old,  is  given  the  legends  from  classical  and 
German  mythology.  The  next  four  years  form  a  second 
group.  The  boy,  during  this  period,  is  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years  old,  and  he  begins  a  systematic  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  followed  by  a  study  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
history,  often  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
many. The  last  three,  when  the  boy  is  from  fifteen  to  eight- 
een years  old,  form  the  third  group;  and,  in  this  group,  he 
has  a  second  course  in  classical,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
history. 

This,  then,  gives  us  the  three  concentric  circles  of  historical 
instruction  of  Germany.  During  the  first  circle  of  two  years 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  formal  instruction  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence;  the  work  is  introductory  to  that  of  the  subse- 
quent course,  and  it  is  intended  by  it  to  bring  before  the  im- 
agination of  the  boy  in  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  the  deeds 
of  great  heroes,  to  fill  his  thoughts  with  them  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  later  more  connected  historical 
instruction.^ 

This  systematic  instruction  begins  with  the  third  year  in  the 
gymnasium,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  course,  the 
work  in  history  and  geography  forms  the  two  regular  con- 
centric circles.  The  object  in  the  first  of  these  is  to  give  a 
connected  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
events  in  the  world's  history,  and  especially  of  the  relation  of 
Germany  to  these  events.*     The  work   of  the  four  years, 

'  Prussian3Z^,4/-;>/a«,  1892,  §  7. 

*  Die  Schulorcinung  fiir  die  humanistischen  Gymnasten  im  Konigreich  Bayern, 
1891,  §  14. 
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therefore,  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  comprises  a  study  for 
one  year  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Httle  necessarily  pertaining  to  it  from  the  history  of  the 
Oriental  peoples.  The  next  two  years, — that  is,  the  boy's 
fourth  and  fifth  years  in  school, — are  given  to  mediaeval  and 
early  modern  history,  but  mediaeval  history  is  treated  as  pre- 
dominantly German,  and  the  theory  that  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  Germany,  is  commonly 
accepted.  With  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  point  of 
view  is  changed  somewhat,  since  modern  history  cannot  be 
treated  from  the  distinctively  German  standpoint,  as  can  the 
previous  period.  But  if  modern  history  cannot  be  treated  as 
world  history,  it  is,  at  least,  always  regarded  and  treated  from 
the  European  standpoint. '  Especially  during  the  last  of  the 
four  years  is  the  material  handled  from  the  general  European, 
not  from  the  special  German  or  Prussian,  point  of  view.® 
During  the  second  circle  of  systematic  study,  or  the  third 
circle,  if  the  introductory  work  is  considered,  the  boy,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  begins  "  the  second  wandering  through  the 
broad  field  of  history,"  but,  with  the  object  of  laying  the 
foundations  deeper,  of  giving  a  broader  outlook,  of  under- 
standing present  conditions  through  their  development  in  the 
past,  of  building  upon  the  love  of  the  fatherland  that  has  been 
awakened  in  the  earliest  years  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility to  it,  of  inspiring  high  ideals  and  creating  ethical  stand- 
ards.'^ Professor  Jiiger  has  well  pointed  out  *  that  every  age 
has  its  special  favorite  ideas  and  prevailing  interests,  and  that 
these  necessarily  affect  the  historical  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools.®     To-day  such  interest  is  social  and  economic,  and  it 

^  Oskar  Jager,  Geschicltte,  p.  82-83. 

*  Idem,  p.  49. 

'  Das  hohere  Schiihvesen  im  Konigreiche  Sachsen,  1889  ;  Lehrpldne  nnd  Lehrauf- 
gaben  fur  die  hohereji  Schulen,  Berlin,  1S92. 

*  Geschichte,  p.  74. 

*  This  is  illustrated  by  the  interest  taken  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  in  dogmatic  religious  questions  ;  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  literary  and  aesthetic  subjects  ;  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
time  of  the  predominance  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  history  of  each  period  shows  more  or  less  clearly  the  prevailing  interests  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written. 
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is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions shall  be  treated  with  a  certain  partiality,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially seen  during  the  second  review  of  historical  events. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  in  the  three  sur- 
veys of  history?  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  in  the  first  circle, 
heroes,  in  the  second,  states — particularly  the  German  state, 
in  the  third  circle,  the  world  form  the  objective  points.  High 
ideals  of  action  are  the  end  sought  in  the  first  circle,  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  great  events  in  the  world's  history  that 
of  the  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  civilizing  influences  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  world's  history  that  of  the  third.  If  the 
center  of  each  circle  is  sometimes  Germany,  and  if  it  is  a  part 
of  the  imperial  theory  that  the  radii  of  the  circle  should  begin 
at  the  circumference  and  verge  toward  the  center,  it  is  more 
often  found  in  practice  that  the  center  forms  only  a  starting 
point  for  the  construction  of  the  radii  diverging  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Especially  in  German  Switzerland  is  an  appre- 
ciation found  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  to  distort  history  in 
order  to  magnify  Switzerland  or  to  foster  an  exaggerated 
patriotism.  In  Germany  itself,  while  there  is  acquiescence  in 
the  imperial  theory  that  the  cultivation  of  the  national  spirit 
should  be  a  special  aim  of  historical  instruction,  there  is  also 
a  recognition  of  the  fact,  as  Professor  Russell  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  theory  is  pedagogically  shortsighted,  "  that  patriot- 
ism should  be  more  than  mere  enthusiasm,  more  enduring 
than  the  frothy  exuberance  of  spirits  that  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  great  deeds;  that  love  of  country  and  of  king 
depends  upon  a  firm  and  unchangeable  character."  ^^  If 
Sedan  Day  is  observed  as  an  event  marking  a  victory  over  a 
rival  power,  rather  than  as  a  day  that  means  the  unification  of 
Germany,  it  is  because  that  event  is,  as  yet,  necessarily  re- 
garded at  short  range;  if  the  day  is  universally  celebrated 
throughout  the  German  schools,  it  is  because  the  conscious- 
ness is  yet  strong  that  it  was  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  that 
won  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  That  exalted  patriotism  that  calls 
the  whole  world  akin  does  not  immediately  follow  a  trium- 

'"  "  History  and  geography  in  the  higher  schools  of  Germany,"  The  School  Re- 
view,  May,  1897. 
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phant  national  victory,  but  Germany  will  soon  look  at  those 
events  of  German  history  that  concern  her  immediate  pres- 
ent in  their  true  perspective. 

What  has  the  boy  gained  as  a  result  of  this  threefold  di- 
vision of  subject-matter  into  concentric  circles? 

Compulsory  education  keeps  him  in  school  until  he  is  four- 
teen years  old,  that  is,  until  he  has  completed  the  introduc- 
tory work  and  the  first  circle  of  systematic  study  of  history. 
If  circumstances  then  compel  him  to  leave  the  gymnasium, 
as  forty  per  cent,  of  German  boys  are  obliged  to  do,"  he  has 
in  hand  such  an  outline  of  the  great  events  in  the  world's 
history  as  ought  to  save  him  from  premature  or  hasty  judg- 
ments. But,  if  he  completes  the  gymnasial  course,  he  has 
gained  not  only  this  but  he  has  learned  something  of  the 
deeper  meaning  of  history.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  literature  of  Greece  that  has  rounded  out  his  partial 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  gained  through  the  Greek  clas- 
sics he  has  read ;  he  understands  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Romans  and  what  has  been  contributed  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world  by  that  eminently  practical  people; 
the  Middle  Ages  are  not,  to  him,  dark  ages,  for  he  under- 
stands the  place  in  that  period  occupied  by  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire;  modern  history  means  to  him,  not  the  unrelated  his- 
tory of  Germany  alone,  but  it  means  the  study  of  new  con- 
ditions made  possible  through  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  industrial  development  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; he  compares  the  centralization  of  power  under  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  low  inorganic  form  of  political  life  in  Germany 
during  the  corresponding  period,  and  learns  the  odds  against 
which  Germany  has  struggled  in  reaching  her  present  po- 
sition. He  has,  from  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old,  had  con- 
stantly put  before  him  for  nine  years  these  developments,  and 
has  been  made  to  realize  "  that  mankind  is  an  ethical  whole." 
The  method  has  been  called  one  of  concentric  circles,  but  is, 
rather,  one  of  an  ever-ascending  spiral  from  the  apex  of  which 
an  outlook  over  the  past  is  obtained.  To  change  the  figure, 
the  three  surveys  are  the  three  readings  through  which  any 

"  Ibid.,  The  School  Revie^v,  October,  1897. 
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legislative  measure  must  pass  before  it  becomes  an  act  ac- 
complished. As  the  three  readings  have  given  ample  time  for 
discussion,  for  sifting  essentials  from  non-essentials,  for  pre- 
senting all  possible  arguments  for  and  against  a  proposed 
measure,  so  the  three  surveys  must  leave  in  the  boy's  mind  a 
residuum  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  world's  history,  and  this 
residuum  becomes  his  abiding  possession. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far,  in  the  selection 
of  the  subject-matter,  the  psychological  condition  of  the  boy 
is  considered,  and  how  far  both  matter  and  treatment  are 
adapted  to  this  condition.  It  must  have  been  inferred,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  this  psychological  condition 
has  not  only  never  been  lost  sight  of,  bvit  that  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  arrangement  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
''  The  primary  condition  of  historical  perception  is  the  readi- 
ness to  think  or  to  feel  the  past  as  present,"  says  Professor 
Jager.^^  This  ability  to  feel  the  past,  the  development  of  the 
historical  imagination,  is  the  object  of  the  instruction  in  the 
first  part  of  the  course.  During  the  second  division  of  the 
course,  "  the  instruction  as  a  whole,"  says  Professor  Jager, 
''must  give  the  boy  forceful  suggestions,  strong  impulses; 
must  work  from  different  sides  for  the  one  end  of  giving  a 
check  and  a  counterpoise  to  the  distracting,  self-willed,  and 
disintegrating  tendencies  that  beset  this  time  of  life."  ^* 
With  the  broadening  out  of  the  boy's  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests he  is  brought,  dunng  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  face  to 
face  with  those  complex  questions  of  present  interest  for  the 
consideration  of  which  there  is  needed  a  mind  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  the  boy  learns  "  a  respect  for  knowledge  for 
the  knowledge's  own  sake."  ^* 

The  importance  that  is  attached  to  historical  instruction  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  care  with  which  the  course  of  study 
is  planned,  but  from  the  time  allotted  to  it.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  three  hours  per  week,  including  the  time  given  geog- 
raphy, during  the  entire  nine  years'  course,  a  total  of 
twenty-seven    hours    during    the    course,  or    one-ninth    of 

^"^  Geschichte,^.  c).  "  Ibid. ,  p.  28.  "  Ibid. ,  p.  67, 
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the  entire  time  throughout  the  course  is  given  to  these 
subjects/^ 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  historical  instruction 
the  boy  receives  is  confined  to  the  three  hours  per  week  of 
formal  instruction  in  this  line.  Extreme  specialization  has  no 
place  in  a  German  gymnasium.  Instead  of  each  person  im- 
agining that  he  has  pre-empted  a  portion,  large  or  small,  of 
the  field  of  knowledge,  and  keeping  jealous  watch  lest  some 
one  else  trespass  on  his  preserves,  each  instructor  seeks  to 
bind  his  subject  with  every  other.  In  the  hours  allotted  to 
religion  the  boys  read  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
Oriental  history,  as  well  as  church  history,  is  taught,  though 
these  are  in  the  history  classes  proper.  Herodotus  and  Livy 
are  not  regarded  as  mere  vehicles  for  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  construction,  but  are  taught  as  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, and  much  of  English  and  French  history  is  taught 
through  these  languages. 

But  even  this  correlation  of  history  with  every  other  sub- 
ject is  not  all.     One  may  study  the  programmes  and  visit 

'*  The  following  lisfvvill  indicate  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  history  in  the 
different  gymnasia: 

Altenburg,  Friedrichs-Gymnasium,          . 27 

Berlin,  Konigstadtisches  Gymnasium,     ........  26 

Bonn,  Oberrealschule,             32 

Bremen,  Gymnasium, .  34 

Brunswick,  Martino-Kathariueum  Gymnasium,        ......  26 

Frankfurt,  Goethe-Gymnasium 30 

Freiburg,  Ober-realschule, 27 

Hamburg,  Gelehrtenschule  des  Johanneums,           ......  28 

Heidelberg,  Gymnasium,         ..........  24 

Jena,  Gymnasium  Carolo-Alexandrinum,         .......  28 

Landeshut,  Realgymnasium,            .........  2i 

Leipzig,  Nicolai  gymnasium,            .........  30 

Madgeburg,  Guericke  Oberrealschule,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .30 

Munich,  Konigliches  Maximilians-Gymnasium,        .         .         .         ...         .25 

Neu-Strelitz,  Gymnasium  Carolinum,      ........  25 

Oldenburg,  Grossherzogliches  Gymnasium,               ......  27 

Rudolstadt,  Furstliches  Gymnasium,      ........  26 

Strassburg,  Protestantisches  Gymnasium,         .......  25 

Stuttgart,  Eberhard-Ludwigs  Gymnasium,      .......  25 

Weimar,  Wilhelm-Ernstisches  Gymnasium, 28 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  general  average  is  27  hours,  11  gymnasia  have  27 
or  more  hours,  while  only  9  have  less. 
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classes  and  yet  not  understand  or  see  clearly  all  of  the  influ- 
ences at  work  that  make  for  history.  Maps,  charts,  collec- 
tions of  pictures  freely  used;  busts  of  all  the  authors  read  in 
the  school;  quotations  from  great  men  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  classrooms;  the  memorizing  of  historical  poems  and 
passages  from  historical  dramas;  the  observance  of  national 
and  historic  holidays;  most  of  all,  frequent  excursions  to 
points  of  historical  interest — all  this  is  history;  all  these  are 
influences  that  make  history  unconsciously  grow  into  the  boy 
and  become  a  part  of  his  very  self.  History  is  developed  in 
him,  he  is  developed  through  it. 

The  subject  of  method  of  instruction  must  not  be  omitted, 
although  it  will  demand  but  a  brief  consideration. 

The  method  is,  in  essence,  the  same  throughout  the  course. 
In  the  first  part  it  is  story-telling,  pure  and  simple;  in  the  sec- 
ond part  it  is  pure  narration;  in  the  third  part  it  becomes 
more  formal  and  resembles,  somewhat,  a  college  lecture. 
During  the  first  of  the  hour  the  class  is  questioned  on  what 
has  been  narrated  during  the  previous  lesson ;  then  comes  the 
narration  of  fresh  material,  and,  with  the  younger  boys,  the 
hour  is  closed  with  questions  on  what  has  just  been  narrated. 
The  theory  is  that  the  boy  learns  best  from  the  living  voice, 
that  thus  his  interest  is  aroused  and  maintained,  and  that  his- 
tory, in  this  way,  becomes  to  him  a  living,  life-giving  pres- 
ence. The  work  of  the  teacher  is  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  a  text-book  (Leitfaden),  but  this  contains  only  the  barest 
outline  of  the  events  and  is  in  no  sense  a  text-book  in  the 
American  usage  of  the  term.  The  instructor  cannot  expect 
that  the  boy  will  spend  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
preparation  of  his  history  work,  and,  therefore,  he  is  practi- 
cally restricted  to  the  use  of  the  narrative  method.  It  is  the 
German  theory  that  an  excessive  amount  of  outside  study 
should  not  be  demanded  or  given ;  that  it  is  best  for  the  boys 
to  get  as  much  education  from  each  other  as  possible;  that, 
since  one  plans  to  become  a  lawyer,  another  a  physician,  a 
third  a  business  man,  and  a  fourth  a  teacher,  each  should  talk 
over  with  the  other  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  thus  become 
educated  in  wavs  not  reached  bv  the  school. 
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The  narrative  method  does  not  lend  itself  easily,  especially 
in  the  higher  grades,  to  securing  some  of  the  best  results  that 
are  secured  in  the  best  American  schools.  It  must  seem  to 
Americans  to  fail  in  developing  the  power  of  independent 
judgment  and  to  afiford  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty  known  in  a  child  as  curiosity,  and  in  the  man  as 
research.  The  boy  absorbs  and  assimilates,  but  the  creative 
faculty  lies  dormant.  That  this  should  be  so,  however,  is  a 
part  of  the  German  theory  of  education.  But  the  German 
method  does  secure  certain  admirable  ends.  On  the  positive 
side  it  results  in  concentration  of  attention,  alertness  of 
mind,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  enviable  ability  to 
grasp  the  salient  features  of  a  subject  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  double  and  triple  course  gives  constant  opportunity  for 
comparisons,  especially  during  the  last  survey,  and  this  basis 
for  comparison,  and  the  constant  advantage  taken  of  it,  are 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  method.  On  its  nega- 
tive side  the  German  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  leaves 
little  room  for  crudity  of  opinion  or  for  generalizations  from 
insufficient  data. 

A  study  of  history  in  the  German  gymnasia  thus  shows 
seven  distinctive  features:  First,  the  entire  field  of  history  is 
covered  in  three  distinct  surveys;  second,  the  work  in  history 
is  correlated  with  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and, 
in  a  sense,  becomes  its  unifying  force;  third,  ample  time  is 
given  for  its  consideration,  and  it  receives  the  same  serious 
treatment  as  do  other  subjects  in  the  course;  fourth,  the  di- 
vision of  material  and  the  method  of  treatment  are  based  on 
the  boy's  psychological  development;  fifth,  the  narrative 
method  of  instruction  gives  the  boy  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  reality  of  the  past;  sixth,  the  course  is  complete  in  itself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  an  ideal  preparation  for  uni- 
versity work;  seventh,  every  teacher  of  history  is  an  absolute 
master  of  the  subject  taught. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  Americans  from  this 
examination  of  historical  instruction  in  the  German 
gymnasia? 

The  first  great  lesson  we  should  all  do  well  to  heed  is  this: 
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That  the  course  in  history  serves  the  double  purpose  of  being 
complete  in  itself  and  of  being  an  ideal  preparation  for  uni- 
versity work. 

The  course  is  complete  in  itself;  because,  if  the  boy  does 
not  go  beyond  the  gymnasium,  or,  if  he  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  in  school,  he  has  gained  a  wide  outlook  into 
the  future  because  of  this  thorough  study  of  the  past;  he  has 
gained  a  proper  historical  perspective  and  he  has  learned  that 
"hinter  dcm  Gebirge  sind  audi  Leute"  He  has  resources  within 
himself  that  must  contribute  not  only  to  the  upbuilding 
of  his  own  character,  but  that  must  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  How  great 
an  advantage  this  broad  outlook  is  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  course  in  history  in  the  gymnasia  with  that  of  the 
normal  schools,  where  only  German  history  is  taught.  One 
can  but  feel  that  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  in 
the  volksschule  are  losing  much,  that  the  volksschule  are 
losing  much  through  them,  when  the  historical  horizon  is 
bounded  by  Germany.  Such  minds  must,  in  middle  life,  be 
stunted  and  dwarfed  because,  in  early  years,  they  have 
lacked  that  mental  and  spiritual  inspiration  that  the  study  of 
the  largest  life  must  give.  Equally  stunted  and  dwarfed  must 
be  the  minds  of  our  own  American  boys  and  girls  when  they 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grade  with  a  knowl- 
edge, insufficient  at  best,  of  only  American  history.  It  must  • 
indeed  be  said  that  he  who  knows  only  American  history  does 
not  at  all  know  that  history.  "  The  profounder  our  study  of 
ourselves,"  says  Professor  Sloane,  "  the  stronger  will  grow 
our  conviction  of  the  organic  relation  between  our  own  his- 
tory and  that  of  the  world."  ^®  American  history  is  in  the 
air, — a  balloon  sailing  in  mid  heaven, — unless  it  is  anchored 
fast  to  European  history.  It  is  no  more  true  to  say  that 
American  history  begins  in  1492  than  it  is  true  to  say  that  a 
man's  life  begins  when  he  goes  into  business  for  himself. 
English  history  does  not  begin  with  the  reign  of  William  III., 
or  French  history  with  the  Third  Republic,  or  German  history 
with  the  establishment  of  the  present  empire.     A  new  stage 

'*  "  History  and  democracy,"  American  Historical  Review,  i.  22. 
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of  development  in  each  country  is  marked  by  these  events, 
and  the  development  of  Europe,  on  the  New  World  soil,  is 
but  a  corresponding  one.  America,  like  Europe,  is  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages,  and  the  American  boy  has  the  right  to  enter 
into  his  inheritance.  The  great  demand  in  industrial  life  to- 
day is  for  such  a  change  in  methods  of  work  as  will  have  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  work  on  the  laborer  rather  than  the 
results  on  the  product.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  the 
work  of  William  Morris  and  of  John  Ruskin  has  been  di- 
rected, and  to  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end  must  the  work 
of  educators  tend. 

How  disastrous  this  restricted  view  of  the  past  may  be  on 
our  political,  industrial,  and  educational  growth  is  easily  im- 
agined when  it  is  recalled  that  it  was  estimated,  in  1886,  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  never  reach 
the  high  school.^''  Of  these  who  pass  through  the  high  school, 
but  a  small  proportion  enter  college.  But  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  is  more  than  probable,  that  even  this  small  percentage 
who  go  through  the  high  school,  or  through  college,  will 
complete  their  school  or  college  life  knowing  nothing  of  his- 
torical conditions  or  developments.  A  man  with  this  lack  of 
preparation  may  enter  Congress  and  legislate  on  financial 
matters  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  history  of  finance;  he 
legislates  on  labor  questions  with  no  knowledge  of  the  agra- 
rian difficulties  of  Rome,  the  peasants'  rebellions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  the  national  workshops  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  legis- 
lates gold-standard  educators  out  of  office  at  the  West,  and 
silver  advocates  out  of  office  in  the  East,  not  knowing  that, 
for  four  hundred  years,  Luther  and  the  Wartburg  have  stood 
for  independence  of  judgment  and  the  search  for  truth.  Not 
only  is  he  lacking  in  the  actual  knowledge  that  history 
affords,  but  he  lacks  still  more  that  mental  training  that  his- 
tory gives  in  analysis,  comparison,  classification;  in  holding 
the  judgment  in  suspense  until  all  sides  of  a  question  have 
been  presented.  The  German  boy  is  given  both  a  body  of 
facts  and  a  mental  training  that  ought  to  keep  him  from 
superficial  judgments  or  hasty  conclusions. 

"  F.  N.  Thorpe,   The  study  of  history  in  American  colleges,  p.  232-233. 
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But  the  special  object  of  the  German  gymnasial  course  is 
to  prepare  for  the  university/*  And  here,  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  who  enters  the  university,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who 
does  not,  the  German  arrangement  of  historical  work  seems 
superior  to  our  own.  The  university  knows  precisely  what 
work  in  history  has  been  done,  and,  therefore,  it  can  assume 
this  admirable  preparation  and  shape  its  advanced  courses  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  American  university  or  college  makes 
its  entrance  requirement  in  history  in  deference  to  the  anti- 
quated idea  that  preparation  in  history  should  be  the  one 
that  will  most  assist  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that 
every  boy  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  The  boy,  therefore,  studies  American  history  in 
the  grammar  grades  and  Greek  and  Roman  history  in  the 
high  school,  an  arrangement  of  studies  radically  wrong,  be- 
cause false  chronologically  and  false  in  principle.  On  such  a 
basis  it  is  impossible  to  build  up  a  systematic  course  of  his- 
tory in  the  college  or  the  university  without  doing,  in  the 
college,  a  part  of  the  work  that  should  have  been  done  be- 
fore entrance.  "  The  larger  universities,"  says  Professor 
Sloane,  in  speaking  of  American  institutions,  "  have  an  im- 
posing array  of  historical  chairs,  but  they  do  not  demand,  as 
a  condition  of  entrance  to  their  lecture  rooms,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  general  history."  ^^  College  students  every- 
where must  feel  the  irrelevancy  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of 
their  work  in  history  before  entering  college,  when  consid- 
ered as  a  preparation  for  that  college  work. 

This  conclusion  must  follow:  The  work  in  history  in 
American  schools  will  never  be  on  a  rational  basis  until,  as 
in  Germany,  it  recognizes  the  double  purpose  that  history  in 
these  schools  is  to  serve;  until  it  is  so  organized  as  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  a  well-rounded  concep- 
tion of  the  epoch-making  events  in  the  world's  history;  until 
it  plans  its  college-entrance  requirements  in  history  with  ref- 
erence to  the  college  work  in  history;  until  it  makes  the 

'* "  If  one  seeks  to  set  forth  in  a  word  the  real  specific  purpose  of  gymnasial 
training,  it  is  clearly  to  prepare  for  the  university,"  Oskar  Jager,  p.  4. 
"  "  History  and  democracy,"  American  Historical  Revifu\  i.  18. 
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course  of  history  in  the  schools  identical  for  those  who  do, 
and  for  those  who  do  not,  go  to  college ;  until  it  correlates  the 
work  done  in  history  with  the  work  of  every  other  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

Is  it  deemed  out  of  place  to  bring  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  before  a  body  of 
distinguished  scholars,  only  a  fraction  of  whose  members  are 
engaged  in  direct  educational  work,  and  scarcely  a  score  of 
these  in  secondary  education? 

It  might  once  have  seemed  so,  but,  assuredly,  not  to-day. 
We  are  coming  to  believe  that  an  understanding  of  the  great 
educational  movements  of  the  century,  and  of  the  educational 
problems  of  to-day,  is  as  much  a  mark  of  a  liberal  education  as 
is  a  knowledge  of  literature,  art,  and  politics.  The  scholar  is 
no  longer  a  recluse  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  but  he  is  an 
active,  creating  force.  He  realizes  that  he  attains  the  high- 
est scholarship  only  as  he  takes  a  deep  root  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  State  in  which  he  dwells;  that  he  does  his 
best  work  when  the  largest  and  broadest  interests  take  him, 
at  times,  outside  of  that  work.  This  Association,  a  year  ago, 
pledged  its  interest  in  educational  affairs  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  If  that  Committee,  collectively 
or  individually,  is  able  to  make  any  contribution  to  his- 
tory, or  to  education,  it  is  because  it  has  realized,  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  its  responsibility  to  this  appointing 
body;  because  it  has  an  abiding  faith  that  improvement  in 
our  educational  system  will  come  because  of  the  support 
given  all  efforts  looking  toward  such  improvement  by  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 
Vassar  College, 
poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

PRINCIPLES   OF   THE    NEW   EDUCATION    APPLIED    IN 
ALGEBRA 

So  far  as  aims  in  teaching  are  concerned,  different  parts  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  are  nearly  as  unlike  as  entirely  differ- 
ent subjects.  The  Arabic  notation  in  arithmetic  and  the 
literal  notation  in  algebra  are  essentially  formal  studies — 
good  mainly  for  what  they  condition;  the  applications  of 
arithmetic  and  the  study  of  equations  in  algebra,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  content-studies.  In  saying  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
reasoning  does  not  come  into  the  study  of  these  notations; 
but  much,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  has  to  be  slurred  over  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  on  account  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
pupils  that  study  them.  Thus,  in  simple  division  in  arith- 
metic it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  explain  to  a  class  of  be- 
ginners how  the  process  used  succeeds  in  separating  the  divi- 
dend into  parts  into  each  of  which  the  divisor  is  contained, 
and  how  the  total  quotient  is  the  sum  of  these  partial  quo- 
tients. Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  a  majority  of  those 
who  teach  the  subject  recognize  the  distributive  law  as  funda- 
mental here.  The  two  notations  in  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra are  arbitrary  and  artificial  in  character,  the  principles  un- 
derlying them  are  more  or  less  obscure  to  young  students,  and 
they  have  to  be  taught  largely  through  examples  with  toler- 
ably full  explanations.  On  the  contrary  percentage,  propor- 
tion, analysis,  etc.,  in  arithmetic,  and  equations  in  algebra,  are 
sciences  in  themselves  in  which  reasoning  is  prominent  and 
may  be  insisted  on  at  every  step  of  the  student's  progress. 

Unfortunately,  equations  in  algebra  have  been  taught  en- 
tirely too  much  by  the  method  used  in  presenting  the  literal 
notation,  where  a  knowledge  of  mere  forms  and  processes  is 
the  main  consideration.  The  subject-matter  of  equations 
should  be  taught,  just  as  the  subject-matter  of  geometry  and 
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the  applications  of  arithmetic  are  taught,  by  insisting  at  every 
turn  on  the  logical  connection  of  the  parts.  This  can  be 
readily  done  by  continuing  to  use  the  axioms  by  means  of 
which,  of  course,  all  equations  are  solved.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  explain  '*  transposition,"  '*  clearing  of  fractions,"  etc., 
axiomatically  once  for  all.  Ever  afterward  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  axioms  on  which  everything  depends.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  process  of  solution  soon  becomes  almost  en- 
tirely mechanical.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  historically 
al-gebr  was  the  axiomatic  science,  and  that  the  constant  ten- 
dency has  been  to  introduce  more  symbolism.  We  have  neg- 
lected, however,  to  take  the  last  step  needed,  viz.,  to  replace 
the  letterpress  text  that  still  remains  by  appropriate  refer- 
ences which  can  conveniently  take  its  place.  Instead  of  the 
awkward  phrases  "  clearing  of  fractions,"  "  transposing  such 
and  such  quantities  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  equation," 
"  dividing  through  by  the  co-efificient  of  x,"  "  squaring  both 
members,"  etc.,  the  shorthand  symbols,  "ax.  i,"  "ax.  2,"  etc., 
Avhich  both  signify  and  justify  the  several  operations,  can  be 
used.  In  a  similar  manner  in  solving  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, a  system  of  marking  the  equations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  identity  of  the  several  equations  in  their  original 
and  new  forms  removes  the  necessity  for  any  letterpress 
explanation  whatever,  and  makes  every  solution  so  marked 
self-explanatory.  All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  new  educa- 
tion, since  it  forces  the  reasoning  into  prominence  in  a  con- 
tent study  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  way. 

The  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  as  pursued  in 
the  old  way,  was  marked  by  much  difficulty  for  the  pupil. 
The  new  education  would  connect  the  two  more  closely. 
For  one  thing  it  would  teach  the  simplest  elements  of  algebra, 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  negatives,  in  connection  with 
arithmetic.  By  so  doing  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  some 
extent  for  the  literal  abstractions  into  which  he  is  plunged 
when  he  enters  the  portals  of  algebra.  For  another  thing  it 
would  teach  the  meaning  of  positive  and  negative  numbers 
in  a  concrete  w^ay  and  while  still  using  the  familiar  Arabic 
symbols.  "  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  "  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,"  "  from  the  familiar  to  the  new," 
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these  and  the  doctrines  of  apperception  and  interest  all  apply 
here.  The  gap  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  presented  in 
the  old  way  is  probably  greater  than  that  between  any  other 
subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum  of  studies.  One  expla- 
nation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  there  is  no 
inherent  connection  between  the  literal  notation  and  oppo- 
site numbers,  historically  they  have  always  been  associated. 
Thus,  when  the  pupil  begins  algebra  he  takes  up  two  dif^cult 
and  diverse  subjects,  one  of  which,  abstract  in  itself,  is  made 
still  more  obscure  by  the  constant  use  of  the  ambiguous  term 
quantity.  Now  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  master  one 
of  the  tAvo  difficulties,  viz.,  the  theory  of  opposite  numbers 
(including  all  the  rules  for  signs),  before  taking  up  the  literal 
notation;  using  meanwhile  the  familiar  Arabic  notation. 
This  part  of  the  new  material  having  been  well  digested,  the 
pupil  is  ready  for  the  other,  more  abstract  and  difficult,  part, 
for  which  he  is  also  prepared  by  his  grammar-school  studies 
in  algebra. 

A  tendency  is  noticeable  of  late  on  the  part  of  some  writers 
on  algebra  to  inject  into  elementary  presentations  of  the  sub- 
ject a  philosophical  theory  of  its  laws  and  operations.  This 
amounts  to  giving  the  young  pupil  the  results  of  a  wide 
generalization  of  algebraic  knowledge  before  he  has  learned 
the  simplest  forms.  To  all  this  the  teaching  of  the  new  edu- 
cation is  opposed.  To  he  more  explicit:  The  fundamental 
laws  of  algebra,  the  associative  and  commutative  in  addition, 
and  the  associative,  commutative,  and  distributive  in  multi- 
plication should  not  be  laid  down  in  their  most  general  form 
at  the  very  beginning,  but  should  rather  be  illustrated  and 
explained  (partly  at  least  with  Arabic  symbols)  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner.  Also  the  doctrine  of  ''  the  permanence  of 
equivalent  forms  "  should  find  no  place  in  an  elementary 
book.  The  different  extensions  of  the  notation  can  be  devel- 
oped quite  simply  from  that  which  precedes  in  a  natural  and 
historical  order.  It  may  be  all  right,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, to  place  Aristotle's  or  Kant's  categories  at  the  door- 
way to  knowledge,  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  from  the 
pedagogical  standpoint.  No  more  is  it  wise  to  try  to  do  an 
analogous  thing  in  the  teaching  of  algebra. 
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The  question  is  prominent,  in  algebra,  as  to  whether 
the  subject  should  be  presented  in  the  concentric  fash- 
ion; i.  e.,  by  giving,  in  the  opening  chapters,  exercises 
of  only  very  moderate  difficulty,  and,  farther  on,  the 
harder  ones  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  also  much  against  it.  For 
one  thing, — using  addition  to  illustrate  the  point, — there 
is  more  or  less  exercise  in  addition  from  the  time  it  is  first 
learned  until  the  end  of  the  study;  the  exercises  naturally 
growing  gradually  harder.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
fundamental  processes.  Moreover,  a  thorough  systematiz- 
ing of  the  different  topics  tends  to  clearness,  and  this,  in  some 
parts,  is  quite  important.  Evidently  there  is  room,  here,  for 
difference  of  opinion,  and  different  persons  might  be  led  to 
opposite  conclusions. 

As  regards  classroom  instruction,  the  new  education  would 
emphasize  the  oral  help  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  rather 
than  that  learned  from  the  text-book,  because  it  saves  time 
and  reduces  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  pupils  when  at- 
tacking a  new  subject.  If  one  or  the  other  had  to  go, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  text-book  expla- 
nations. But,  rightly  used,  the  study  of  the  text-book 
enables  the  pupil  to  get  anew  from  the  printed  page  what  he 
has  learned  in  a  more  dilute  form  from  the  oral  instruction. 
The  cry,  "  Down  with  the  text-book,"  when  appHed  to  sub- 
jects like  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  seems 
as  unreasonable  as  it  is  radical.  Of  what  advantage  is  the 
art  of  printing,  if  everything  is  to  be  learned  orally  instead  of 
from  the  printed  page?  The  true  doctrine  is  doubtless  a 
golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  rules  in  arithme- 
tic and  algebra.  Herbart  taught  that  the  formal  steps  of 
instruction  are  clearness,  association,  system,  and  method. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  ordinary  inductive  method,  which  has 
been  evolved  for  us  out  of  much  experience,  conforms  to  these 
steps.  The  first  step,  in  presenting  a  new  topic  in  arithmetic 
or  elementary  algebra,  is  to  solve  a  problem,  connecting  the 
solution  as  closely  as  possible  with  something  that  precedes 
and  is  well  known.     This  secures  clearness.     But,  ordinarily, 
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it  is  not  enough  to  solve  one  problem ;  others  must  be  worked 
out  before  the  pupils'  eyes,  questioning  them  meanwhile,  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  ideas  bearing  on  the  topic 
are  associated  and  made  consistent.  Then  comes  the  gen- 
eralizing or  systematizing  expressed  by  a  rule.  Last  of  all 
the  exercise  follows,  in  which  the  pupil  uses  method,  while 
himself  solving  similar  problems.  Learning  to  solve  prob- 
lems from  examples  is  induction ;  solving  them  by  a  rule  is  de- 
duction. Both  ways  are  desirable,  each  in  its  place.  To  use 
either  plan  exclusively  is  one-sided,  and  the .  teacher  is  to 
blame  for  giving  such  faulty  instruction.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
one-sided.  But  it  is  this  one-sidedness — this  tendency  to  go 
to  extremes — that  is  to  blame  for  much  that  is  unsatisfactory 
in  educational  methods  and  results.  What  the  teaching  of 
algebra  probably  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  to  be 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 
State  Normal  School, 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  method  of  the  recitation — By  Charles  A.  McMurry.  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of 
Training  School,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.;  and  Frank  M, 
McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers*  College,  University  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Bloomington,  111.:  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1897.     319  p.     $1.50. 

Pestalozzi  gave  to  the  educational  world  the  principle  of 
sense-perception.  Herbart  furnished  its  complement — the 
principle  of  apperception — and  sketched,  for  his  followers, 
the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  method  in  the  recitation.  Among 
his  followers  in  Germany  to  develop  this  scheme  into  the  so- 
called  Formal  Steps  of  Instruction,  are  Dorpfel,  Ziller,  Wiget, 
Reich,  Glockner,  and  Rein.  De  Garmo,  in  his  Essentials  of 
method,  was  the  first  to  give  the  doctrine  any  presentation  in 
this  country  worthy  of  notice.  The  book  above  named  is  the 
first  extensive  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  that 
has  yet  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  American  teachers. 

The  dedication  of  this  book  to  President  Cook  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University  will  be  recognized  as  a  beauti- 
ful and  merited  tribute  by  everyone  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  learn  something  of  that  devoted  man's  self-sacrifice  in  be- 
half of  the  professional  training  of  teachers, — the  watchwords 
of  his  life, — and  of  what  an  inspiration  and  stimulus  he  has 
been  to  many  in  the  preparation  of  just  such  works  for  the 
teacher  as  the  one  under  review. 

The  authors  state  that  their  presentation  of  this  subject  has 
sprung  out  of  schoolroom  work.  They  have  endeavored 
"  to  bring  together  and  to  organize  the  various  principles 
that  control  skillful  teaching."  The  fundamental  thought- 
movement  of  induction — deduction — is  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  presentation  has,  furthermore,  been  thoroughly  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  The  preface  states  carefully  what 
portions   of  the  book   have  been   written   by   each   of  the 
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brothers;  the  work  was  about  equally  undertaken.     There 
are,  in  all,  fifteen  chapters. 

The  first  (introductory)  chapter  treats  of  Variety  versus 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  Instruction.  It  inquires  as  to 
just  how  much  practical  sincerity  there  has  been  in  the  fre- 
quently heard  assertion  that  teachers  should  be  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  matters  of  method,  because  both  the  science  of 
education  and  its  foundation  in  psychology  are  matters  of 
controversy.  A  review  of  the  text-books  in  various  subjects, 
which  have  practically  dominated  the  practice  of  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  in  matters  of  method,  shows  no  such  practi- 
cal tendency.  On  the  contrary,  they  reveal  the  presence  of 
a  common  tendency  with  regard  to  method  in  choice, 
arrangement,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter.  The  gen- 
eral notions,  laws,  principles  of  each  subject  constitute  the 
goal  always;  the  pivotal  point  in  all  instruction  is  the  gen- 
eral notion. 

Chapter  ii  deals  with  Illustrative  lessons  showing  the 
processes  of  reaching  general  truths,  in  vogue  in  different 
schools  and  text-books.  Here  the  writers  display  practical 
sincerity  and  consistency  in  their  work,  for,  with  the  real 
opening  of  the  subject  in  this  chapter,  they  develop  their  aim, 
and  proceed  to  unfold  the  subject-matter  inductively,  very 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  Why  should  not  this 
plan  enter  more  largely  into  works  of  this  kind?  The  same 
thought-movement  is  kept  up  throughout  the  book.  The 
five  illustrative  lessons,  given  as  a  basis  for  later  discussion, 
need  no  further  comment  than  this,  that  they  have  been  se- 
lected and  worked  out  evidently  with  very  great  care,  both  in 
the  form  that  illustrates  the  common,  erroneous  method  of 
forestalling  the  child's  generalization  and  depriving  him  of 
the  free  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  form  that 
proceeds  inductively  to  lead  the  child  to  develop  his  own 
truths. 

Chapter  iii  answers  the  question  as  to  How  are  individual 
and  general  notions  distinguished  from  each  other?  Individ- 
ual notions  are  defined  as  "  furnished  apparently  (!)  through 
the  senses  alone."  The  term  should  include,  also,  our 
ideas  of  individual  events  and  relations,  as  well  as  of  material 
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things.  The  general  notion  is  distinguished  from  the  indi- 
vidual somewhat  as  is  the  common  from  the  proper  noun. 
The  general  notion  contains  only  those  features  character- 
istic of,  or  essential  to,  each  of  a  class  of  objects.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  are  able  to  determine  the  essential  attributes  of 
the  representatives  of  a  class,  are  we  able  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  crude  notions — called  psychical — and  deal  with  the 
more  exact — called  logical.  Though  never  within  our  power 
fully  to  attain,  logical  notions  must  still  be  the  goal  of  instruc- 
tion. In  their  language  formulation  they  appear  as  defini- 
tions, rules,  laws,  proverbs,  principles,  maxims,  and  the  like. 

Chapter  iv  treats  of  knowledge  as  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  suggests  something  universally  or  generally  true.  Gen- 
eral notions  must  be  the  goal  of  instruction,  because  they  se- 
cure unlimited  application  of  knowledge,  are  necessary  for 
free  thinking  and  expression,  are  the  basis  of  thought  organ- 
ization, and  of  the  acquisition  of  thought.  In  chapter  v  it 
is  held  that  general  notions  cannot  precede  the  individual 
because  they  rest  naturally  upon  the  latter.  The  child  must 
cam  his  knowledge  of  truths.  It  is,  eventually,  loss  both  of 
time  and  interest  to  the  child  to  try  to  reverse  this  natural 
order  of  development  of  general  notions.  Out  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  grows  the  demand  that  the  teacher  proceed 
from  the  individual  to  the  general  in  instruction;  and,  further- 
more, that  he  considers  carefully,  (i)  how  individual  notions 
should  be  acquired  and  (2)  how  general  notions  should  be 
drawn  from  the  latter  and  (3)  applied.  Chapters  vi,  vii,  and 
viii  deal  with  the  last  questions. 

The  gem  of  the  book,  by  all  odds,  is  chapter  vi,  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  individual  notions;  it  is  remarkably  clear  and 
replete,  the  most  extensive  in  the  book  because  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ultimate  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  teacher  from  verbalism  in  instruction  must  lie 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  child,  the  beaten 
paths,  which  this  chapter  so  admirably  reveals  and  illustrates. 
One  is  reminded  of  similar  work  by  Patterson  Du  Bois,  in  his 
Point  of  contact  in  teaching.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  three  edu- 
cational requirements  result  from  the  discussion:  (i)  the  giv- 
ing pupils  concrete,  interesting  aims  to  work  for;  (2)  step  one, 
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the  careful,  thorough  analysis  of  the  child's  mind  as  related 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  (3)  step  two,  presentation  of  new 
subject-matter.  In  connection  with  (3)  are  discussed  the 
lecture,  text-book,  and  developing  method  of  presentation. 
The  chapter  is  replete  with  able  discussions  and  illustrations 
of  minor  points  in  recitation-technique,  interwoven  with  and 
centered  in  the  greater  questions  already  mentioned. 

After  concrete  individual  data  have  been  presented  in  abun- 
dance, instruction  should  not  stop  there,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  geography,  history,  or 
literature.  This  matter  must  be  given  significance,  force; 
must  be  made  to  reveal  laws,  principles,  or  general  truths  of 
some  kind.  To  this  end  it  must  pass  through  the  process  of 
comparison  and  generalization.  Essentials  must  be  freed 
from  non-essentials,  the  universally  vaHd  revealed.  The  de- 
velopment of  system  and  organization  of  knowledge  is  the 
gradual  outgrowth  of  these  two  steps.  Then  must  follow,  de- 
ductively, the  application  of  the  truths  acquired.  The  effi- 
ciency of  knowledge  now  demands  that  it  be  seen  in  its  func- 
tion, in  use;  else  our  pupils  will  be  halting  and  helpless  in  the 
possession  of  it.  The  conception  of  application  is  infinitely- 
broader  than  that  of  drill;  it  is  synonymous  with  practical  use 
or  function,  spheres  of  educational  activity  in  which  the 
school  is  weak  in  most  of  its  instruction.  It  should  give 
knowledge  its  moral  and  social  significance  and  efficiency. 

Chapter  ix  sums  up,  in  eight  laws,  the  discussion  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  cites  authorities  for  most  of  them. 
The  laws  are,  (i)  the  law  of  the  inductive-deductive 
movement  in  instruction,  (2)  of  apperception,  (3)  of 
aim,  (4)  of  self-activity,  (5)  of  absorption  and  reflec- 
tion, (6)  of  expression  as  completed  thought,  (7)  of 
interest,  (8)  of  correlation.  Chapter  x  discusses  the 
Socratic  method;  it  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  chapter  seems  to  lack  any  care- 
ful distinction  of  Socrates'  method  from  that  developing 
method  which  a  teacher  of  children  might  use.  With  Soc- 
rates there  were  broad  presuppositions  of  experience,  that 
made  his  "  irony  "  safe,  his  maieutics  possible,  and  which  seri- 
ously affected  both  method  and  expression.     Hence  it  will 
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not  be  practically  apparent  to  the  teacher  just  why  the  chap- 
ter was  introduced.  Chapter  xi  is  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  three  lessons  in  accordance  with  the  formal  steps.  They 
treat  of  irrigation,  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  are  carefully  worked  out. 

Chapter  xii  is  an  able  treatment  of  the  value  of  types.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  term  -is  placed  as  almost 
synonymous  with  lesson-unit  or  unit  of  instruction.  The  two 
are  not  wholly  synonymous ;  the  latter  may  or  may  not  be  the 
former.  The  lesson-unit  is  so  essential  to  the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  the  inductive  thought-movement  in  instruction, 
that  one  wonders  why  it  was  given  no  earlier  special  treat- 
ment. The  last  three  chapters  treat  of  the  relation  of  the 
formal  steps  of  instruction  to  text-books  and  their  use,  the 
varying  application  of  the  formal  steps  to  the  different  studies, 
and  criticism  of  the  formal  steps. 

The  work  in  hand  is  certainly  epoch-making.  The  virtues 
of  this  book  may  be  summed  up  in  thoroughness,  concrete- 
ness,  simplicity,  and  clearness  of  expression.  Yet  the  book 
is  full  of  hard  work  for  the  teacher  of  a  persistent  professional 
spirit.     Only  time  can  master  it. 

In  point  of  form  the  book  shows  fair  care.  But  few  errors 
in  proof  reading  are  noticeable.  On  page  48,  fourth  line,  read 
percept  for  precept;  page  176,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  indicates 
for  indicate.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  paragraphing;  it  appears  often  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  chance.  A  very  bad  definition  appears  twice, 
on  pages  41  and  45,  to  the  effect  that  a  preposition  signifies 
"  a  kind  of  relationship  that  may  exist  between  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  and  some  other  word." 

I  desire  to  raise  a  question  with  regard  to  another  matter 
of  fundamental  importance.  Logically,  in  discussions  of 
method,  we  need  to  speak  of  ideas,  concepts,  and  the  like,  as 
static  products.  But,  in  giving  psychological  basis  to  a 
method,  should  we  not  break  away  from  a  psychology  that 
deals  with  fixed  mental  products  and  use  one  that  defines  con- 
cept, etc.,  in  terms  of  activity?  Does  not  the  teacher  need  to 
realize  first  that  a  concept  is,  itself,  a  process,  always  recre- 
ated with  each  new  use,  always  plastic,  always  receptive  to  the 
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influences  of  new  experiences;  hence  that  it  is,  in  one  sense, 
never  rounded  off.  It  is  here  that  the  newer  psychology-,  I 
believe,  should  have  influenced  the  author's  doctrine  of  con- 
cepts. It  is  noticeable  that  the  quotation  from  Lange,  clos- 
ing chapter  iii,  was  not  utilized  for  its  best  sense  in  this 
respect.  The  question  is  a  fair  and  serious  one  as  to  in  how 
far,  at  certain  ages,  we  should  desire  to  assist  the  child  to 
round  off  his  concepts  at  all. 

The  above  question  suggests  another.  How  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formal  steps  to  be  affected  by  our  knowledge  of^ 
genetic  psychology?  This  question  can  be  fully  answered 
only  in  connection  with  the  special  method  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  one  which  a  work  affecting  to 
deal  with  the  growth  of  concepts  in  children  and  a  universal 
method  of  procedure  in  instruction,  cannot  neglect.  The 
same  subject-matter,  without  greater  amplification  of  details, 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  variety  of  legitimate  generalizations, 
of  varying  breadth  and  scope.  How  shall  the  age,  capacity, 
native  interests,  and  instincts  of  the  child  affect  the  decision 
as  to  which  general  notions  shall  be  developed?  Genetic  psy- 
chology, and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  data  of  physiological  psy- 
chology can,  and  should  be  made  to,  illumine  and  strengthen, 
as  well  as  temper,  Herbart's  doctrine  of  the  formal  steps  of 
instruction. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

State  Normal  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Introduction  to  philosophy — By  Oswald  KOlpe.  Translated  by  W.  B.  Pills- 
bury  and  E.  R.  Titchener.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  x  + 
256  p.     $1.50. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  dogmatic  and 
historical  Introductions  to  Philosophy  will  always  be  settled 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  special 
character  of  the  teacher.  There  are  men  for  whom  the  his- 
torical method  is  an  intellectual  impossibility;  whether  in 
name  or  not,  their  teaching  will  always  be  dogmatic.  Then, 
too,  the  study  of  a  nominal  introduction  is  rarely  the  student's 
first  acquaintance  with  the  subjects,  and  he  may  be  expected 
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to  come  prepared  for  the  critical  appreciation  of  a  system  of 
positive  doctrine. 

Kiilpe  decides  for  the  historical  method.  But  there  are 
varieties  of  treatment  within  the  limits  of  this  general  divi- 
sion. We  may  distinguish  the  true  historical  or  genetic 
method  from  the  comparative  and  reflective.  It  is  the  latter 
that  the  author  adopts.  That  is  to  say,  he  gives  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  various  philosophic  sciences,  outlin- 
ing their  scope  and  problems,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  genesis  of  these  problems,  and  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  developed.  The  work  is  at  once 
systematic  and  historical;  but,  so  far  as  possible,  undogmatic. 
The  student  is  at  once  presented  to  the  whole  circle  of  modern 
philosophic  problems  and  put  in  a  position  to  make  an  in- 
telligent choice  of  his  own  line  of  approach.  In  this  way  are 
discussed  metaphysics,  epistemology,  logic,  natural  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  each  case  the  scope  of  the 
science  is  defined,  and  the  history  and  present  status  of  its 
main  questions  indicated.  There  follows  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  general  schools  in  philosophy, — the  metaphysical, 
epistemological,  and  ethical, — with  their  answers  to  the  chief 
problems  in  their  respective  provinces.  A  final  chapter  gives 
the  author's  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  definition,  di- 
vision, and  purpose  of  philosophy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Professor  Kiilpe  has  car- 
ried out  his  plan  in  a  way  that  is  beyond  reasonable  criticism, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  necessary  limitations  of  space. 
The  amount  of  information  and  interpretation  that  he  has 
packed  into  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  is  remarkable.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  limitations  of  space  have  some- 
times rendered  his  discussion  unduly  obscure  for  the  beginner 
in  philosophy.  The  condensation  of  thought  demands  an 
interpreter,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sections  on  logic  and 
epistemology. 

The  true  purpose  of  a  text-book  such  as  this  is  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  a  course  in  historical  introduction.  Every 
teacher  must  have  felt  the  disadvantages  of  the  purely  histori- 
cal method  in  philosophy.     The  constant  rise  and  fall  of  sys- 
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terns,  the  change  of  standpoint,  and  the  varieties  of  method 
tend  to  beget,  in  the  student,  a  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
any  of  the  ideas  of  the  past,  and  an  indifference  to  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  present.  No  matter  how  faithfully  the  con- 
tinuity of  history  has  been  emphasized,  the  student  is  prone 
to  look  upon  its  course  as  change  rather  than  development. 
The  only  corrective  for  such  a  tendency  lies  in  the  simulta- 
neous discussion  of  these  same  problems  from  a  positive  stand- 
point, using  their  history  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
two  courses  would  be  naturally  complementary  and  form  a 
single  complete  introduction  to  philosophy.  As  a  basis  for 
this  positive  side  there  is  no  better  text-book  than  this  of  Pro- 
fessor Kiilpe.  It  presents  a  great  mass  of  material,  clearly 
arranged  for  classroom  discussion,  and  with  enough  historical 
illustration  to  bring  it  into  close  relation  with  the  distinctly 

historical  course. 

Norman  Wilde 
Columbia  University 


NOTES   ON    NEW    BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Professor  F.  L.  Pattee  has  written  A  history  of  Ameri- 
can literature  that  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  works 
of  its  class.  The  biographies  are  entertaining,  the  critical 
estimates  sound,  and  the  suggestions  for  study  and 
collateral  reading  invaluable.  The  author  claims,  and 
his  claim  is  well  founded,  to  have  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  spirit  and  of  American  thought 
under  the  agencies  of  race,  environment,  epoch,  and  per- 
sonality (New  York  and  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1896.  475  p.). A  book  that  might  well  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  above  is  Topical  notes  on  American  authors,  by 
Lucy  Tappan  (New  York  and  Boston:  Silver,   Burdett   & 

Co.,  1896.     334  p.     $1.00). A  short  history  of  Rome,  by 

J.  Wells,  is  a  good  high-school  book,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  research  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1896. 
353  P)- 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  nimble-witted  gentry  who  are  to  govern  New  York 
for  the  next  four  years  arrived  on  schedule  time  at  the  breast- 
works of  the  reformed  and  improving  school  system.  They 
advanced  with  whoops  and  shouts  of  derision  and  defiance. 
Their  experienced  allies  in  and  about  the  superintendent's 
office  and  sundry  principalships,  sapped  and  mined  vigor- 
ously at  their  side  of  the  defenses.  These  defenses,  however, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  attacking  party,  did  not  yield 
to  their  assaults.  Lawyers  were  appealed  to,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result.  To  be  sure,  the  "  best  lawyer  in  the  Board 
of  Education  "  held  that  the  Mayor  clearly  had  the  power  to 
remove  all  the  members  of  that  board.  So  also  the  "  best 
lawyer  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  "  knew  positively 
that  the  charter  had  been  drawn  with  the  express  intention  of 
having  these  wicked  sinners  gotten  rid  of.  These  ripe  judg- 
ments were  encouraging,  but  apparently  not  conclusive.  So 
the  massed  barbarians  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  contem- 
plated the  situation. 

During  this  ominous  lull  in  the  fight,  President  Hubbell 
and  Commissioner  Taft  called  upon  the  Mayor  to  say  that, 
if  he  proposed  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, legal  proceedings  would  promptly  follow,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  making  up 
a  test  case  and  submitting  it  to  the  courts  at  once  for  prompt 
adjudication.  Thereupon  the  Mayor  made  it  plain  why  his 
master  did  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  public  during  the  cam- 
paign. .  He  turned  upon  these  two  gentlemen — public  offi- 
cials— and  insulted  them  in  the  most  studied  manner 
possible.  The  discourtesy  of  his  ejaculations  to  them  was  as 
astonishing  as  his  ignorance  of  school  affairs  was  complete. 
They  naturally  withdrew  at  once  and  allowed  the  Mayor  to 
occupy  himself  with  other  and  more  congenial  callers. 
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On  the  following  day  there  appeared  at  Albany,  as 
the  first  bill  of  the  legislative  session,  a  proposition  to 
give  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck  the  power,  that  the  new  char- 
ter expressly  denies  him,  to  remove  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  forthwith.  This  unblushing  grab  for 
the  schools,  coupled  with  the  Mayor's  bad  manners  of  the 
day  before,  brought  out  a  perfect  torrent  of  opposition  in 
the  newspaper  press,  so  that  even  the  trading  politicians  had 
to  hesitate. 

In  our  judgment  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  for  the  State  Senate  is  constituted 
just  as  it  was  when  the  new  school  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
present  Board  of  Education  is  nothing  but  that  bill  in  action. 
The  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  realize  this  perfectly,  and 
they  have  no  intention  of  stultifying  themselves  by  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tammany  savages.  The  Tammany 
leaders  may  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 
school  board,  or  part  of  it,  without  legislation.  If  they  do 
this,  they  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  defeated  ignominiously 
in  the  courts.  It  is  therefore  all  but  certain  that  the  forces  of 
civilization  will  retain  control  of  the  school  system  until  1900, 
that  they  will  organize  the  new  city  system  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  February,  and  that  they  will  then  choose  a  city  super- 
intendent of  whom  both  the  city  and  the  country  will  be 
proud.  We  are  quite  aware  of  Mr.  Jasper's  very  "  smart " 
plans  to  the  contrary,  but  his  cunning  has  more  than  met  its 
match  this  time  in  other  persons'  courage. 


The  most  important  educational  announcement  of  the 
month  is  that  Teachers  College  of  New  York  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Columbia  University  as  a  professional  school 
for  the  study  of  education,  on  the  same  plane  with  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  While  this  action  only 
fulfills  the  manifest  destiny  of  Teachers  College  and  only 
carries  into  effect  the  purposes  that  were  formed  when  this 
college  was  planned  and  founded,  yet  its  accomplishment  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
America.  It  demonstrates  that  the  great  metropolitan  uni- 
versity accepts  teaching  as  a  learned  profession  requiring 
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special  and  technical  preparation  before  it  may  properly  bo 
entered  upon.  It  means,  too,  that  at  one  great  university 
at  least,  men  and  women,  looking  forward  to  teaching  as  a 
life-work,  may  carry  on  the  study  of  their  profession 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  Mere  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  and  theory  of  teaching  is  as  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  train  successful  teachers  as  lectures  on  an- 
atomy and  physiology  would  be  to  train  accomplished 
physicians.  At  every  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation,  the 
theoretical  must  be  accompanied  with  the  practical.  Teach- 
ers College,  in  its  finely  equipped  school  of  observation  and 
practice,  makes  this  possible.  From  the  kindergarten  to 
college  preparation  every  form  of  school  work  may  be  studied 
and,  if  desired,  practiced.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  a 
similar  opportunity  ofifered. 

Teachers  College  owns  and  occupies  grounds  and  build- 
ings that  have  cost  more  than  $1,250,000,  and  th^se  are  fur- 
nished and  equipped  more  attractively  than  any  other 
educational  buildings  in  the  world.  These  buildings  im- 
mediately adjoin  the  Columbia  University  grounds.  The 
libraries  and  laboratories  of  both  institutions  will  be  used  in 
common  by  all  students  of  education.  The  elaborate  series 
of  courses  at  Columbia  in  philosophy,  logic,  ethics,  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  and  education  lay  the  theoretical 
basis  for  the  teacher's  professional  training.  These  courses 
may  be  combined,  in  endless  variety,  with  courses  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter that  the  student  proposes  to  fit  himself  to  teach; 
namely,  the  mother  tongue,  the  classical  languages,  the 
modern  European  languages,  mathematics,  history,  or  some 
branch  of  natural  science.  The  courses  in  psychology  as 
applied  specifically  to  teaching,  in  school  organization  and 
management,  and  the  opportunities  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice-teaching under  constant  and  critical  supervision  will  be 
offered  at  Teachers  College.  In  other  words,  Columbia 
University  will  provide  the  instruction  that  makes  for 
scholarship  as  well  as  that  which  deals  with  the  principles  of 
education.  Teachers  College  will  provide  the  more  tech- 
nical courses  and  what  may  be  figuratively  described  as 
the  clinical  instruction. 
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In  working  out  this  plan  and  making  it  operative,  a  most 
important  public  service  has  been  performed,  and  an  example 
set  that  is  sure  to  be  widely  influential  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  Europe. 


In  the  group  of  great  public-school  States  lying  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  stretching  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  is  the  custom  to  hold  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
In  recent  years  these  meetings  have  come  to  be  very  largely 
attended,  and  they  are  genuinely  representative  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  educational  workers  in  that  con- 
trolling portion  of  the  country.  From  the  reports  that  we 
have  received  from  the  ten  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado,  it  appears  that  almost  eleven  thousand 
teachers  were  in  attendance  at  these  meetings  during  the 
closing  week  of  1897.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  sum- 
maries of  several  of  these  meetings. 


Unusual  enthusiasm  characterized  the  Missouri  meeting 
at  Jefferson  City.  The  attendance,  1250,  fully  doubled  that 
of  the  largest  former  session.  The  State  is  surprisingly 
aroused  on  behalf  of  education. 

The  paper  by  Principal  Longan  of  Kansas  City,  showing 
that  the  Kansas  City  system  of  concrete  arithmetic  saves 
about  two  years  of  time  in  the  elementary  schools,  met  with 
a  hearty  reception  and  general  approval.  Strong  papers  on 
Latin  and  Greek  by  high-school  Principals  Miller  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Bryan  of  St.  Louis  were  heard  with  such  keen 
interest  as  to  indicate  among  Missouri  teachers  a  much 
higher  appreciation  of  the  classics  than  heretofore.  State 
normal  schools  were  indorsed  and  will  be  supported,  but 
there  was  a  clearly  expressed  sentiment  in  favor  of  requiring 
these  institutions  to  raise  their  standard  of  entrance  and 
graduation.  The  multiplication  of  libraries,  especially  the 
traveling  libraries,  is  being  greatly  stimulated  by  women's 
clubs. 
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The  consolidation  of  rural-school  districts  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  vigor- 
ously discussed  and  pretty  generally  approved.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  new  scheme  would  meet  with  opposition,  but 
when  ringing  speeches  had  been  heard  from  President  Jesse 
of  the  State  University,  Principal  Carrington  of  Springfield, 
Superintendent  Whiteford  of  Moberly,  and  ex-State  Super- 
intendents Shannon  and  Wolfe,  all  favoring  the  reform,  no 
one  seemed  desirous  of  taking  the  other  side.  Several  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were 
ordered  printed  for  free  distribution.  A  general  sentiment 
favoring  a  large  increase  of  the  time  given  to  literature  be- 
low the  high  school  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  entire  half 
day  was  devoted  to  that  topic.  Very  general  interest  in 
sloyd  and  other  forms  of  manual  training  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  another  full  half  day  was  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects, the  interest  in  them  amounting,  at  times,  to  enthusi- 
asm. During  the  last  half  day  more  than  seven  hundred 
teachers  were  still  present  to  hear  Professor  Ives  of  St.  Louis 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  of  Chicago  in  their  treatment 
of  art  education. 

The  remarkable  interest  in  this  meeting  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  programme,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  recent  rapid  growth  in  educational  senti- 
ment throughout  the  State.  The  effect  of  this  extraor- 
dinary meeting  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  prove  a 
great  stimulus  to  sound  educational  sentiment  both  inside 
and  outside  the  profession.  Evidently  Missouri  is  having 
a  new  educational  birth. 


The  number  enrolled  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  1060.  There  were  in  attendance 
probably  about  1300  teachers.  The  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  was  given  a  prominent  place 
on  the  programme.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  in  the  main  heartily  approved  by  all  who  dis- 
cussed the  report.  The  kindergarten,  nature  and  culture 
studies,  the  necessity  for  art  education,  the  strengthening  of 
city  and  country  high  schools,  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
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the  grading  of  country  schools  were  the  subjects  to  which 
the  most  attention  was  given.  By  resolution,  the  Associa- 
tion asked  for  more  equal  school-tax  laws;  amendments 
which  would  strengthen  the  county  high-school  law,  and  that 
power  be  given  to  State  and  county  superintendents  to  en- 
force grading  in  country  schools. 

The  several  round  tables  on  child-study,  history,  and  soci- 
ology, and  other  topics,  had  interesting  and  profitable  meet- 
ings. 

The  Kansas  Association  was  especially  fortunate,  this  year, 
in  attracting  to  its  meeting  three  distinguished  men — Presi- 
dent E.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford,  and  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  The  presence  and  words 
of  these  men  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  meeting. 


The  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Des  Moines  was  very  successful,  both  in  point  of  attendance 
and  excellence  of  programme.  Twelve  hundred  teachers 
paid  the  one-dollar  membership  fee.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  the  four  district  associations  were  organized 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  State,  it  was  feared  by  some  that 
the  State  association  would  suffer  a  falling  off  in  attendance, 
as  many  would  be  disinclined  to  attend  more  than  one  edu- 
cational meeting  a  year.  When  the  district  meetings  were 
started  the  enrollment  at  the  State  Association  was  about 
eight  hundred.  The  four  district  conventions,  held  in  each 
autumn  or  spring,  now  enroll  from  six  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand teachers  each,  while,  since  their  organization,  the  en- 
rollment at  the  State  Association  has  increased  to  twelve 
hundred,  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  furnishes  very  good 
proof  that  activity  and  growth  in  a  central  organization  are 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  by  an  increase  of  activity 
in  tributary  territory.  This  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  of  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  of  Iowa  teachers 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  over  five  hundred  of 
whom  were  enrolled  at  Milwaukee. 

Those  features  of  the  programme  at  the  recent  Iowa  meet- 
ing about  which  interest  chiefly  centered  were  the  addresses 
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of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  "  Study  of  arrested  development  in  chil- 
dren, as  produced  by  injudicious  school  methods,"  of  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  on  the  "  Evolution  of  the  coming  man," 
Professor  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
"  Modern  problems  in  education,"  of  Miss  Florence  D.  Hol- 
brook,  principal  of  Forestville  School,  Chicago,  on  "  Litera- 
ture in  the  public  schools,"  and  of  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  annual  address.  All 
of  these  addresses  were  quite  up  to  expectation  and  were 
masterly  and  inspiring  discussions  of  the  themes  presented. 

The  retirement  of  State  Superintendent  Sabin  as  the  offi- 
cial head  of  education  in  the  State  gave  to  the  meeting  the 
character  of  an  ovation  to  the  able  and  esteemed  leader  who, 
for  eight  years,  has  so  wisely  administered  the  educational 
affairs  of  Iowa.  The  badge  for  the  occasion  bore  his  por- 
trait, but  that  was  only  partially  significant  of  the  profound 
respect  which  filled  the  breasts  of  its  wearers.  When  he  was 
presented,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  meeting,  the  audience  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  teachers  rose  spontaneously  and 
received  their  honored  leader  in  round  after  round  of  enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The  sessions  were  characterized  by  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing, although  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  lack  of  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  some  of  the  discussions.  The  character 
•of  the  discussions,  however,  showed  this  year  more  plainly 
than  ever  before  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  educa- 
tional conditions,  and  a  better  and  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  means  to  be  used  in  satisfying  them.  The  signs  of 
educational  progress  in  Iowa  are  abundant  and  positive. 


The  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  twelve  hundred  teachers  being  present.  The 
chief  attractions  were  the  evening  addresses  by  Bishop  Vin- 
cent, Governor  Pingree,  and  Acting  President  Hutchins  of 
the  State  University.  At  the  close  of  the  last  address  an 
unique  and   highly  successful  reception   was  given   by   the 
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Governor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  and  their  wives.  The  capitol  building  was 
thrown  open  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  all  the  State  offices 
vied  with  each  other  in  beauty  of  decoration  and  in  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visiting  teachers. 

The  chief  topics  of  interest  at  the  first  general  session  were 
"  How  can  greater  permanency  be  secured  in  the  office  of  the 
common-school  teacher  "  and  "  Teachers'  pensions:  are  they 
practicable?  "  The  questions  were  discussed  from  various 
points  of  view,  some  holding  that,  under  our  present  form  of 
government,  little  improvement  can  be  hoped  for  until  a  very 
much  higher  grade  of  qualification  is  demanded  by  the  State, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  meager  salaries  paid  at  present,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  would  be  unwarranted ;  hence 
our  only  relief  lies  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  society. 
Others  held  that  it  was  not  only  competent  but  good  policy 
for  the  government  to  lengthen  the  term  by  fixed  statute  and 
to  establish  a  just  and  equitable  rate  of  pension,  and  then  it 
could  reasonably  demand  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  thereby.  It  was  also 
contended  that  more  men  would  enter  and  remain  in  the 
profession,  and  that  teachers  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
less  salaries  provided  they  knew  their  positions  were  perma- 
nent and  that  they  would  draw  a  pension  when  old.  These 
topics  aroused  much  interest  and  are  sure  to  be  discussed 
again  at  some  future  meeting.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that 
the  most  vicious  factor  in  our  present  system  is  the  frequency 
of  change  in  the  teaching  body. 

The  second  general  session  was  devoted  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.  The  various  sub-re- 
ports were  discussed  at  some  length,  and  then  the  whole  was 
summarized  in  a  cogent  and  forceful  speech  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale.  The  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  the  report  and  to  emphasize  some  of  its  salient 
features.  In  this  it  was  highly  successful.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  an  effort  be  made  to  give  the  Report  a  promi- 
nent place  on  all  the  programmes  of  the  county  teachers'  and 
farmers'  institutes,  and  that  every  legitimate  means  be  used 
intelligently  to  inform  the  people  of  our  existing  conditions 
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and  to  point  out  methods  of  reform.  Despite  the  justifiable 
pride  felt  in  city  systems,  the  conviction  is  general  that  the 
condition  of  the  rural  schools  is  deplorable.  Michigan  has 
the  old  district  system  with  all  of  its  weaknesses,  and  the 
brethren  have  tried  for  some  time  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  township  unit.  They  have  been  defeated  each  time,  how- 
ever, by  non-educational  forces.  By  a  wide  dissemination  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  among  the 
people,  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  present  Government,  it 
is  hoped  to  secure  some  wholesome  legislation  for  the  rural 
schools  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  last  general  session  the  topic  "  Is  it  desirable  in  the 
grammar  grades  to  begin  any  of  the  so-called  high-school 
studies,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  "  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  association.  This  is  an  old  topic  in  Michigan,  but  is 
one  which  always  creates  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  much 
discussion.  The  recent  meeting  showed  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  converts  than  any  previous  meeting.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  largely  in  favor  of  some  radical  modi- 
fications in  that  direction. 


Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kiehle  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  one  of  the  very  best  yet  convened.  Although 
the  total  attendance  on  all  meetings  probably  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  looo  different  persons,  the  paid  memberships 
did  not  exceed  425.  The  1300  or  1400  teachers  in 
and  about  the  Twin  Cities  do  not,  perhaps,  feel  the  impulse 
to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the  Association  so  much  as 
their  colleagues  in  the  outer  districts.  There  seems  to  be  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  the  removal  of  these  meetings,  for 
a  time,  to  Duluth,  Winona,  or  St.  Cloud  might  be  a  con- 
venient sharpener  to  Twin  City  enthusiasm. 

Except  the  uncalled-for  attack  of  Superintendent  L.  H. 
Ford  of  Owatouna,  at  the  superintendents'  conference,  on 
High-School  Inspector  George  B.  Aiton,  and  on  Graded- 
School  Inspector  A.  W.  Rankin,  the  meeting  of  1897 
was  devoid  of  striking  incidents.  But  the  general  average 
of   the    papers    was    agreed    to    be   the    best    yet    attained 
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The  current  disposition  to  specialize  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  members  are  engaged  showed  it- 
self strongly.  For  the  first  time  the  supervising  force  of  the 
State  manifested  a  disposition  to  get  together  for  aid  and 
profit.  Two  meetings,  well  attended  by  those  concerned, 
were  held.  At  these  was  organized  the  Minnesota  Super- 
intendents' Conference.  While  it  is  yet  independent  of  the 
general  association,  the  new  body  made  a  favorable  start, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  vigorous  addition  to  the  departments 
which  are  so  important  a  feature  of  such  meetings.  As  pre- 
viously referred  to,  the  first  meetings  were  somewhat  marred 
by  an  attack  on  Inspectors  Alton  and  Rankin.  But,  after  the 
first  surprise  was  past,  the  purely  personal  and  prejudiced 
nature  of  this  was  apparent  to  everyone,  and  Superintendent 
Ford's  paper  was  rated  at  its  true  worth.  The  incident  will 
probably  do  the  two  faithful  public  servants  no  harm,  and 
so  be  a  warning  to  those  inclined  to  air  their  prejudice  by 
assaulting  someone  in  public  station. 

The  topics  which  evoked  most  attention  in  the  general 
meetings  were:  social  and  civil  ethics  in  the  education  of 
our  youth,  the  rural-school  problem,  and  the  truancy 
question.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  weakest  on  the  side  of  moral  training,  and 
everybody  is  on  the  alert  to  hear  remedies  for  this  condition. 
In  larger  places  the  truancy  problem  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  Superintendent  Denfeld  struck  the  keynote  in 
demanding  school-censuses,  truant  officers,  and  special 
schools  to  care  for  those  who  must  be  brought  to  school  by 
duress.  In  the  High-School  Section,  the  question  of  teach- 
ing English  overshadowed  all  others.  The  Harvard  reports 
and  the  discussions  of  the  various  conferences  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  have  had  effect.  The  sentiment  generally 
prevalent  is  sound,  viz.:  that  high-school  teachers  must  be 
persons  capable  of  using  correct  English,  and  that  no  one 
thing  is  to  be  depended  upon,  but  pupils  required  to  habitu- 
ally construct  and  use  good  forms  of  the  mother  language. 
In  the  Elementary  Section  the  matter  under  discussion  was 
how^  to  get  competent  teachers — those  who  have  culture  as 
well  as  mere  technical  training.     In  one  or  another  form,  the 
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Graded-School  Section  was  really  engaged  with  the  same 
query.  The  Child-Study  Section  had  the  best  series  of  meet- 
ings in  its  history.  It  has  passed  through  the  effervescent 
period,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  steady-goers,  who  are 
capable  of  substantial  work.  The  most  discussed  paper  of 
the  series  was  that  on  Children's  ideals,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  draw  them.  It  is  to  be  published  soon  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


The  Illinois  Association  held  its  session  at  Springfield. 
The  attendance  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  pre- 
vious meeting,  there  being  1 148  who  paid  membership  fees. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  the  legis- 
lature a  permissive  free  text-book  bill.  Their  effort  hav- 
ing failed,  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  report  of  this  committee,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  questions  "  What  we  accomplished?  Why  we  failed? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  That  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  continue  the  agitation  in  a  systematic  and  spirited 
manner,  and  that  money  was  appropriated  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  an  effort,  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Public  School  Journal, 
was  induced  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  In- 
spector Hughes  of  Toronto,  who  was  to  have  presented  a 
paper  upon  the  subject:  "  To  what  extent  is  there  a  science 
of  education?  "  His  paper,  prepared  with  but  a  few  hours' 
notice,  was  the  most  helpful  feature  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Brown  held  that,  if  education  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  it  must  have  self-activity  as  its  principle. 
This  principle  can  be  discovered  and  its  true  nature  appre- 
hended only  through  the  study  of  rational  psychology.  The 
material  for  this  science  must  be  sought  in  the  numerous 
objective  sciences  that  find  their  application  in  our  social 
order,  while  for  its  aim  and  method  we  must  look  to  the  ideals 
furnished  in  our  institutional  life  and  to  the  facts  of  mind  re- 
vealed by  empirical  psychology.  The  speaker  held  that  it 
made  "  a  world  of  difference  what  is  the  teacher's  view  of  the 
world,"  and  that  a  common  and  universally  accepted  science 
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of  education  is  impossible  so  long  as  theists,  atheists,  and 
agnostics  hold  such  different  views  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education.  In  **  the  practice  of  the  trade  of 
teaching,"  however,  he  admitted  that  there  might  be  much 
in  common.  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  spoke  upon 
"  The  public-school  system  as  an  instrumentality  of  social 
advance."  President  Andrews  was  accorded  a  very  hearty 
welcome  by  the  entire  association,  much  interest  being  mani- 
fested both  in  the  address  and  the  personality  of  the  speaker. 
His  exalted  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  work,  of 
its  importance,  and  value  to  the  State,  and  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  adequate  support 
was  very  suggestive  and  stimulating.  It  was  felt  by  some  of 
his  auditors,  however,  that  he  neglected  to  base  his  rather 
advanced  views  upon  such  a  foundation  of  principles  as  would 
enable  the  average  citizen  to  determine  where  the.  rights  and 
duties  of  the  individual  stopped  and  those  of  the  State  be- 
gan. Superintendent  Soldan's  discussion  of  the  topic,  "  The 
teaching  of  morality  in  the  public  schools,"  was,  by  general 
consent,  the  most  satisfactory  item  upon  the  programme. 

The  principle  of  morality  as  included  in  school  training  was 
first  shown  to  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  life  with  others; 
not  excluding,  however,  moral  duties  toward  self  and  God. 
The  close  connection  between  morality  and  intelligence  was 
noticed;  also  the  fact  that,  while  not  peculiar  to  the  school, 
and  often  overestimated,  school  discipline  requiring  silence, 
punctuality,  regularity,  etc.,  are  among  moral  agencies.  The 
fact  was  emphasized  that  in  school  the  child  is  brought  into 
contact  with  those  conditions  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  moral  faculty.  He  learns  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  obedience  to  law,  the  subordination  of  self,  etc.  Be- 
sides these  formal  moral  influences,  the  process  of  learning 
and  the  interest  engendered  thereby  have  a  moral  tendency; 
the  identification  of  the  individual  will  with  the  universal 
law  being  the  best  of  all  moral  training.  The  bearing  of  his- 
tory, reading,  and  literature  upon  the  moral  training  of  the 
child  by  acquainting  him  with  the  complexity  of  social  rela- 
tions, training  his  judgment  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  indi- 
vidual actions  presented  to  him,  was  strongly  emphasized. 
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The  success  of  the  "  scientific  temperance  "  fanatics  in  cap- 
turing the  schools  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  their  pecu- 
liar propaganda  has  roused  another  set  of  cranks.  The 
believers  in  teaching  "  patriotism  "  are  now  to  the  fore  with 
a  proposition  to  incorporate  "  patriotism  "  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  This  scheme  is  too  absurd  for  discussion, 
but,  if  pushed,  it  may  be  trusted  to  pass  one  legislature  after 
another  by  overwhelming  majorities.  We  may  next  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  anti-vivisectionists,  the  woman  suffragists, 
the  reformed-dress  brigade,  the  anti-gravitation  societies, 
and  all  the  other  admirable  organizations  that  make  life  really 
worth  living.  Let  them  all  "  enrich  "  the  curriculum  with 
their  pet  exercises:  then  let  us  "  shorten  "  it  to  the  vanishing 
point  and  begin  all  over  again. 


In  the  recent  organization,  for  1898,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  whose  long  and  de- 
voted services  to  public  education  are  known  and  appreci- 
ated far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  city,  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Samuel  B,  Huey  was  chosen 
his  successor. 

Mr  Huey  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  a  lawyer  of  wide 
repute.  As  chairman  of  the  Central  High-School  Commit- 
tee he  has  already  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  city. 
Under  his  guidance  the  high  school  has  doubled  in  numbers 
in  the  last  four  years,  the  attendance  now  being  over  thirteen 
hundred.  The  number  of  students  who  complete  the  course 
moreover,  has  steadily  increased,  while  with  the  increase  in 
the  faculty  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professors 
with  a  collegiate  training,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  decided 
upward  change  in  the  level  and  character  of  the  instruction. 
Largely  through  Mr.  Huey's  efforts,  the  study  of  education 
established  in  connection  with  the  High  School  was  recently 
rearranged  and  provision  made  for  a  two-years'  course  of  in- 
struction. Besides  a  long  and  valuable  experience,  Mr. 
Huey  brings  to  the  presidency  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  educational  afifairs  that  is  certain  to  be  productive 
of  the  best  results. 
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THE    LOGIC    OF    MATHEMATICS    IN    RELATION 
TO  EDUCATION 

§  I    Of  mathematics  in  general . 

In  order  to  understand  what  number  is,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the  business  of 
mathematics  in  which  number  is  employed. 

I  wish  I  knew  with  certainty  the  precise  origin  of  the  defi- 
nition of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  quantity.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  Greek,  because  the  Greeks  were  advanced  in  pro- 
jective geometry,  whose  problems  are  such  as  these :  whether 
or  not  four  points  obtained  in  a  given  way  lie  in  one  plane; 
whether  or  not  four  planes  have  a  point  in  common;  whether 
or  not  two  rays  (or  unlimited  straight  lines)  intersect,  and 
the  like — problems  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  quantity, 
as  such.  Aristotle  names,  as  the  subjects  of  mathematical 
study,  quantity  and  continuity.  But  though  he  never  gives 
a  formal  definition  of  mathematics,  he  makes  quite  clear,  in 
more  than  a  dozen  places,  his  view  that  mathematics  ought 
not  to  be  defined  by  the  things  which  it  studies  but  by  its 
peculiar  mode  and  degree  of  abstractness.  Precisely  what 
he  conceives  this  to  be  it  would  require  me  to  go  too  far  into 
the  technicalities  of  his  philosophy  to  explain;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  anybody  would  to-day  regard  the  details  of  his  opin- 
ion as  important  for  my  purpose.  Geometry,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  and  music  were,  in  the  Roman  schools  of  the 
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fifth  century  '  and  earlier,  recognized  as  the  four  branches  of 
mathematics.  And  we  find  Boethius  (a.  d.  500)  defining  them 
as  the  arts  which  relate,  not  to  quantity,  but  to  quantities,  or 
quanta.  What  this  would  seem  to  imply  is,  that  mathematics 
is  the  foundation  of  the  minutely  exact  sciences;  but  really  it 
is  not  worth  our  while,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  ascertain 
what  the  schoolmasters  of  that  degenerate  age  conceived 
mathematics  to  be. 

In  modern  times  projective  geometry  was,  until  the  middle 
of  this  century,  almost  forgotten,  the  extraordinary  book  of 
Desargues  -  having  been  completely  lost  until,  in  1845, 
Chasles  came  across  a  MS.  copy  of  it;  and.  especially  before 
imaginaries  became  very  prominent,  the  definition  of  mathe- 
matics as  the  science  of  quantity  suited  well  enough  such 
mathematics  as  existed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Kant,  in  the  Critique  of  pure  reason  (Methodology,  chapter 
I,  section  i),  distinctly  rejects  the  definition  of  mathematics  as 
the  science  of  quantity.  What  really  distinguishes  mathemat- 
ics, according  to  him,  is  not  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  its  method,  w^hich  consists  in  studying  constructions,  or 
diagrams.  That  such  is  its  method  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect; for,  even  in  algebra,  the  great  purpose  which  the  sym- 
bolism subserves  is  to  bring  a  skeleton  representation  of  the 
relations  concerned  in  the  problem  before  the  mind's  eye  in 
a  schematic  shape,  which  can  be  studied  much  as  a  geometri- 
cal figure  is  studied. 

But  Rowan  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan,  having  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Kant,  were  just  enough  influenced  by  the 
Critique  to  be  led,  when  they  found  reason  for  rejecting  the 
definition  as  the  science  of  quantity,  to  conclude  that  mathe- 
matics was  the  science  of  pure  time  and  pure  space.  Not- 
withstanding the  profound  deference  which  every  mathema- 
tician must  pay  to  Hamilton's  opinions  and  my  own  admira- 
tion for  De  Morgan,  I  must  say  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 

•  Davidson,  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  educational  ideals.  Appendix  :  The 
Seven  Liberal  Arts.     (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

'  Brouillon,  Proietd'une  atteinte  aux  ^v/nemens  des  rencontres  dtd  c6ne  avec  son 
plan,  1639. 
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careful  definition  of  a  science  so  extremely  objectionable  as 
this.  If  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan  had  attentively  read  what 
Kant  himself  has  to  say  about  number,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Analytic  of  principles  and  elsewhere,  they  would  have  seen 
that  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  time  and  space  than  has  every 
conception.  Hamilton's  intention  probably  was,  by  means 
•of  this  definition,  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  introduction  of 
imaginaries  into  geometry,  as  a  false  science;  but  what 
De  Morgan,  who  was  a  student  of  multiple  algebra, 
and  whose  own  formal  logic  is  plainly  mathematical, 
could  have  had  in  view,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend, 
unless  he  wished  to  oppose  Boole's  theory  of  logic. 
Not  only  do  mathematicians  study  hypotheses  which,  both 
in  truth  and  according  to  the  Kantian  epistemology,  no 
-otherwise  relate  to  time  and  space  than  do  all  hypotheses 
whatsoever,  but  we  now  all  clearly  see,  since  the  non- 
Euclidean  geometry  has  become  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is 
.a  real  science  of  space  and  a  real  science  of  time,  and  that 
these  sciences  are  positive  and  experiential — branches  of 
physics,  and  so  not  mathematical  except  in  the  sense  in 
which  thermotics  and  electricity  are  mathematical;  that  is, 
as  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematics.  But  the  gravest  objec- 
tion of  all  to  the  definition  is  that  it  altogether  ignores  the 
veritable  characteristics  of  this  science,  as  they  were  pointed 
•out  by  Aristotle  and  by  Kant. 

Of  late  decades  philosophical  mathematicians  have  come  to 
.a  pretty  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of  their  own  pursuit. 
I  do  not  know  that  anybody  struck  the  true  note  before  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  who,  in  1870,^  declared  mathematics  to  be  "  the 
;science  which  draws  necessary  conclusions,"  adding  that  it 
must  be  defined  "  subjectively  "  and  not  "  objectively."  A 
view  substantially  in  accord  with  his,  though  needlessly  com- 
plicated, is  given  in  the  article  Mathematics,  in  the  ninth  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  The  author,  Professor 
George  Chrystal,  holds  that  the  essence  of  mathematics  lies 
in  its  making  pure  hypotheses,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
liypotheses  which  it  makes.     What  the  mathematicians  mean 

^  In  his  Linear  associative  algebra. 
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by  a  "  hypothesis  "  is  a  proposition  imagined  to  be  strictly 
true  of  an  ideal  state  of  things.  In  this  sense,  it  is  only  about 
hypotheses  that  necessary  reasoning  has  any  application ;  for,, 
in  regard  to  the  real  world,  we  have  no  right  to  presume  that 
any  given  intelligible  proposition  is  true  in  absolute  strict- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  probable  reasoning  deals  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  experience;  now,  nothing  like  a  course  of 
experience  exists  for  ideal  hypotheses.  Hence  to  say  that 
mathematics  busies  itself  in  drawing  necessary  conclusions^ 
and  to  say  that  it  busies  itself  with  hypotheses,  are  two  state- 
ments which  the  logician  perceives  come  to  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  way  of  arriving  at  a  true  conception  of  the  mathe- 
matician's business  is  to  consider  what  service  it  is  which  he 
is  called  in  to  render  in  the  course  of  any  scientific  or  other 
inquiry.  Mathematics  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  trade. 
An  engineer,  or  a  business  company  (say,  an  insurance  com- 
pany), or  a  buyer  (say,  of  land),  or  a  physicist,  finds  it  suits 
his  purpose  to  ascertain  what  the  necessary  consequences  of 
possible  facts  would  be;  but  the  facts  are  so  complicated  that 
he  cannot  deal  with  them  in  his  usual  way.  He  calls  upon  a 
mathematician  and  states  the  question.  Now  the  mathema- 
tician does  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  part  of  his  duty  to  verify 
the  facts  stated.  He  accepts  them  absolutely  without  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  in  the  least  care  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not.  He  finds,  however,  in  almost  every  case  that  the  state- 
ment has  one  inconvenience,  and  in  many  cases  that  it  has  a 
second.  The  first  inconvenience  is  that,  though  the  state- 
ment may  not  at  first  sound  very  complicated,  yet,  when  it  is 
accurately  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  imply  so  intricate  a  condi- 
tion of  things  that  it  far  surpasses  the  power  of  the  mathe- 
matician to  say  with  exactitude  what  its  consequence  would 
be.  At  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  facts,  as 
stated,  are  insuflficient  to  answer  the  question  that  is  put. 
Accordingly,  the  first  business  of  the  mathematician,  often  a 
most  difficult  task,  is  to  frame  another  simpler  but  quite  fic- 
titious problem  (supplemented,  perhaps,  by  some  suppo- 
sition), which  shall  be  within  his  powers,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  sufficiently  like  the  problem  set  before  him  to  an- 
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swer,  well  or  ill,  as  a  substitute  for  it.*  This  substituted 
problem  differs  also  from  that  which  was  first  set  before  the 
mathematician  in  another  respect:  namely,  that  it  is  highly 
abstract.  All  features  that  have  no  bearing  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  premises  to  the  conclusion  are  effaced  and 
obliterated.  The  skeletonization  or  diagrammatization  of  the 
problem  serves  more  purposes  than  one;  but  its  principal 
purpose  is  to  strip  the  significant  relations  of  all  disguise. 
Only  one  kind  of  concrete  clothing  is  permitted — namely, 
such  as,  whether  from  habit  or  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  decidedly  aids  in  tracing 
the  consequences  of  the  hypothesis.  Thus,  the  mathematician 
does  two  very  different  things :  namely,  he  first  frames  a  pure 
hypothesis  stripped  of  all  features  which  do  not  concern  the 
drawing  of  consequences  from  it,  and  this  he  does  without  in- 
quiring or  caring  whether  it  agrees  with  the  actual  facts  or 
not;  and,  secondly,  he  proceeds  to  draw  necessary  conse- 
quences from  that  hypothesis. 

Kant  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that,  in  drawing  those  con- 
sequences, the  mathematician  uses  what,  in  geometry,  is 
called  a  "  construction,"  or  in  general  a  diagram,  or  visual 
array  of  characters  or  lines.  Such  a  construction  is  formed 
according  to  a  precept  furnished  by  the  hypothesis.  Being 
formed,  the  construction  is  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  ob- 
servation, and  new  relations  are  discovered  among  its  parts, 
not  stated  in  the  precept  by  which  it  was  formed,  and  are 
found,  by  a  little  mental  experimentation,  to  be  such  that 
they  will  always  be  present  in  such  a  construction.  Thus, 
the  necessary  reasoning  of  mathematics  is  performed  by 
means  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  its  necessary 
•character  is  due  simply  to  the  circumstance  that  the  subject 
of  this  observation  and  experiment  is  a  diagram  of  our  own 
creation,  the  conditions  of  whose  being  we  know  all  about. 

But  Kant,  owing  to  the  slight  development  which  formal 
logic  had  received  in  his  time,  and  especially  owing  to  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  logic  of  relatives,  which  throws  a  brilliant 
light  upon  the  whole  of  logic,  fell  into  error  in  supposing 

*  See  this  well  put  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  447. 
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that  mathematical  and  philosophical  necessary  reasoning  are 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  former  uses  con- 
structions.    This  is  not  true.     All  necessary  reasoning  what- 
soever proceeds  by  constructions;  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween mathematical  and  philosophical  necessary  deductions 
is  that  the  latter  are  so  excessively  simple  that  the  construc- 
tion attracts  no  attention  and  is  overlooked.     The  construc- 
tion exists  in  the  simplest  syllogism  in  Barbara.     Why  do  the 
logicians  like   to   state   a   syllogism   by   writing   the   major 
premise  on  one  line  and  the  minor  below  it,  with  letters  sub- 
stituted for  the  subject  and  predicates?     It  is  merely  because 
the  reasoner  has  to  notice  that  relation  between  the  parts  of 
those  premises  which  such  a  diagram  brings  into  prominence. 
If  the  reasoner  makes  use  of  syllogistic  in  drawing  his  con- 
clusion, he  has  such  a  diagram  or  construction  in  his  mind's 
eye,  and  observes  the  result  of  eliminating  the  middle  term. 
If,  however,  he  trusts  to  his  unaided  reason,  he  still  uses  some 
kind  of  a  diagram  which  is  familiar  to  him  personally.     The 
true  difference  between  the  necessary  logic  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics  is  merely  one  of  degree.    It  is  that,  in  mathemat- 
ics, the  reasoning  is  frightfully  intricate,  while  the  elementary 
conceptions  are  of  the  last  degree  of  familiarity;  in  contrast 
to  philosophy,  where  the  reasonings  are  as  simple  as  they  can 
be,  while  the  elementary  conceptions  are  abstruse  and  hard 
to   get   clearly  apprehended.     But   there   is   another  much 
deeper  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  sciences.     It  is 
that  mathematics  studies  nothing  but  pure  hypotheses,  and 
is  the  only  science  which  never  inquires  what  the  actual  facts 
are;  while  philosophy,  although  it  uses  no  microscopes  or 
other  apparatus  of  special  observation,  is  really  an  experi- 
mental science,  resting  on  that  experience  which  is  common 
to  us  all;  so  that  its  principal  reasonings  are  not  mathematic- 
ally necessary  at  all,  but  are  only  necessary  in  the  sense  that 
all  the  world  knows  beyond  all  doubt  those  truths  of  ex- 
perience upon  which  philosophy  is  founded.     This  is  why  the 
mathematician  holds  the  reasoning  of  the  metaphysician  in 
supreme  contempt,  while  he  himself,  when  he  ventures  into 
philosophy,  is  apt  to  reason  fantastically  and  not  solidly,  be- 
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cause  he  does  not  recognize  that  he  is  upon  ground  where 
elaborate  deduction  is  of  no  more  avail  than  it  is  in  chemistry 
or  biology. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  philosophical  mathematicians  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  their  science.     It  will  be  found  to  be  significant  for 
the  question  of  number.     But  were  I  to  drop  this  branch  of 
the  subject  without  saying  one  word  more,  my  criticism  of 
the  old  definition,  "  mathematics  is  the  science  of  quantity," 
would  not  be  quite  just.     It  must  be  admitted  that  quan- 
tity is  useful  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathematics.     Jevons 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Pure  logic,  tlve  science  of  quality,  which 
expounded,  with  a  certain  modification,  the  logical  algebra  of 
Boole.    But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  that  algebra  as  one  in 
which  there  is  no  system  of  quantity.    As  Boole  rightly  holds, 
there  is  a  quadratic  equation  which  is  fundamental  in  it.    The 
meaning   of   that   equation   may   be   expressed   as   follows: 
Every  proposition  has  one  or  other  of  two  values,  being 
either  true  (which  gives  it  one  value)  or  false  (which  gives  it 
the  other).     So  stated,  we  see  that  the  algebra  of  Boole  is 
nothing  but  the  algebra  of  that  system  of  quantities  which  has 
but  two  values — the  simplest  conceivable  system  of  quantity. 
The  widow  of  the  great  Boole  has  lately  written  a  little  book  ^ 
in  which  she  points  out  that,  in  solving  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem, we  usually  introduce  some  part  or  element  into  the 
construction  which,  when  it  has  served  our  purpose,  is  re- 
moved.    Of  that  nature  is  a  scale  of  quantity,  together  with 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  transported  unchanged  from  one 
part  of  the  diagram  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
those    two    parts.     Something    of   this    general    description 
seems  to  be  indispensable  in  mathematics.     Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Theorem  of  Pappus  concerning  ten  rays  in  a  plane. 
The  demonstration  of  it  which  is  now  usual,  that  of  von 
Staudt,  introduces  a  third  dimension;  and  the  utility  of  that 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  ray,  or  unlimited  straight  line,  be- 
ing the  intersection  of  two  planes,  these  planes  show  us 
exactly  where  the  ray  runs,  while,  as  long  as  we  confine  our- 

^  The  Mathematical  Psychology  of  Boole  and  Gratry. 
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selves  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  plane,  we  have  no  easy 
method  of  describing  precisel}-  what  the  course  of  the  ray  is. 
Now  this  is  not  precisely  a  system  of  quantity;  but  it  is  closely 
analogous  to  such  a  system,  and  that  it  serves  precisely  the 
same  purpose  will  appear  when  we  remember  that  that  same 
theorem  can  easily  (though  not  so  easily)  be  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  barycentric  calculus.  Although,  then,  it  is 
not  true  that  all  mathematics  is  a  science  of  quantity,  yet  it 
is  true  that  all  mathematics  makes  use  of  a  scaffolding  alto- 
gether analogous  to  a  system  of  quantity;  and  quantity  itself 
has  more  or  less  utility  in  every  branch  of  mathematics  which 
has  as  yet  developed  into  any  large  theory. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  hypotheses  of  mathematics 
may  be  divided  into  those  general  hypotheses  which  are  ad- 
hered to  throughout  a  whole  branch  of  mathematics,  and  the 
particular  hypotheses  which  are  peculiar  to  different  special 

problems. 

Charles  S.  Peirce 

MiLFORD,    Pa. 

(  To  be  continued) 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  OCCUPATION  FOR 
COLLEGE  WOMEN  ^ 

When  the  college  woman  sets  out  to  earn  a  living,  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  think  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
teaching,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  she  will  finally 
decide  to  take  up  that  pursuit. 

The  records  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  show  that  of  the  57 
per  cent,  of  its  graduates  who  have  at  some  time  engaged  in 
paid  occupations,  86  per  cent.,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  graduated,  have  been  or  are  now  teachers.  These 
records  were  chosen  for  reference  in  the  study  of  the  present 
problem  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  brief  period  they 
cover,  because  they  have  been  kept  with  unusual  care,  and 
afford  an  unusual  amount  of  detail;  and  that  they  present 
a  case  fairly  typical,  not  merely  of  collegiate  but  of  general 
conditions,  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  general 
statistics.  The  census  of  1890  gives  311,682  women  follow- 
ing professional  pursuits, — a  class  roughly  comparable  to 
the  total  class  of  wage-earners  shown  in  college  records, — 
and  of  these,  245,230,  or  about  80  per  cent.,  are  teachers,  a 
figure  very  near  to  the  85  per  cent,  which  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  teachers  to  all  occupied  among  the  graduates  of 
the  College  just  mentioned. 

The  records  of  a  man's  college  would  show  a  different  state 
of  things.  Not  57  per  cent.,  but  practically  all  graduates 
engage  in  some  remunerative  occupation,  and,  of  those  occu- 
pied, a  far  lower  proportion  than  among  women-graduates 
are  engaged  in  teaching.  General  statistics,  also,  show  a  re- 
versal between  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  teachers 
to  all  employed  of  each  sex  respectively.  From  the  census 
of  1890  it  is  found  that,  of  the  632,641  men  in  professional 
pursuits  at  that  time  (again  comparing  this  class  to  that  of 

'_A  paper  presented  to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
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"  all  occupations "  among  college  graduates)  96,581  are 
teachers,  or  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  pres- 
ent feminine  drift  toward  school-teaching  is  thrown  into 
further  relief  by  the  additional  fact  drawn  from  this  census 
report  that,  while  women  are  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  71  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers. 

In  the  records  of  the  woman's  college  above  referred  to, 
the  history  after  graduation  of  eight  classes  is  given,  covering 
a  total  period  of  eight  years,  which  includes  one  full  year  of 
experience  for  the  latest  class  recorded,  after  taking  the  A.  B. 
degree.  From  these  records  the  following  details  are  to  be 
gathered,  which  may  be  expressed  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 


Per  cent,  of  class  en- 

Per   cent,    of    class 

Per  cent,  of  teachers 

Class    of 

gaged  in  teaching 

teaching  at  time  0/ 

withdrawing    from 

at  some  time. 

last  report. 

that  occupation. 

1889 

38 

23 

40 

1890 

46 

31 

33 

1891 

54 

45 

17 

1892 

53 

47 

10 

1893 

52 

48 

7 

1894 

50 

50 

none 

1895 

48 

48 

none 

1896 

50 

50 

none 

These  figures  show  for  one  thing  that  the  tendency  to  en- 
gage in  teaching  is  not  appreciably  on  the  decrease,  at  any 
rate  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  in  successive  classes.  It  is 
also  shown  by  the  figures  that  withdrawals  of  those  who  have 
once  taken  up  teaching  do  not  begin,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  under  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and,  so  far  as  these 
records  can  tell  the  tale,  many  remain  in  that  occupation  after 
all  withdrawals.  Making  some  further  allowance  for  those 
who  did  not  begin  to  teach  immediately  after  graduation,  and 
those  who  have  not  taught  continuously,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude from  the  above  that  an  average  teaching  period  of  four 
years  for  each  graduate  who  engages  in  teaching  is  none  too 
generous  a  calculation. 

Classifying  according  to  the  highest  positions  reached  in 
each  individual  case  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  college,  we 
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shall  find  them  distributed  in  the  following  proportion:  pri- 
vate tutors,  9  per  cent.;  college  professors  and  instructors,  17 
per  cent. ;  instructors  in  public  high  schools,  presumably  do- 
ing collegiate  preparatory  work,  12  per  cent.;  instructors  in 
private  preparatory  schools,  62  per  cent.  Members  of  the 
last  two  divisions  may  be  classed  together,  as  doing  practi- 
cally the  same  work,  though  under  different  auspices;  and  we 
may  say  that  of  all  who  had  taught  at  some  time  or  other,  74 
per  cent,  had  been  employed,  in  the  highest  positions  attained 
by  them,  in  preparing  students  for  college. 

Let  the  above  figures  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  rough  esti- 
mate as  to  the  probable  opportunity  of  any  given  college 
class  to-day,  or  in  the  near  future,  for  employment  in 
teaching. 

If  we  assume  for  the  members  of  the  hypothetical  class 
under  consideration  a  tendency  to  teaching  at  the  present 
rate, — about  50  per  cent,  of  the  class, — and  a  proportion  of 
collegiate  instructors  and  preparatory  teachers  to  the  total  of 
teachers  sent  out  by  the  class  such  as  we  have  seen  to  exist 
in  practice, — 17  per  cent,  and  74  per  cent.,  respectively, — and 
an  average  teaching  period  of  four  years  for  each  (above  indi- 
cated as  a  probable  one),  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  replacing  the 
class  numbers — in  perpetuating  their  own  generation,  so  to 
speak — the  collegiate  instructors  sent  out  by  the  class  (8| 
per  cent,  of  the  whole)  may  each  find  occupation  in  fitting 
12  students  for  graduation  from  college,  while  the  prepara- 
tory teachers  (37  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  may  each  find  occu- 
pation in  fitting  3  students  for  entrance  to  college. 

Put  in  this  way  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  the  number 
to  be  taught  is  rather  startling,  for,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  teacher  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  in- 
structing of  3,  or  even  of  12  students,  an  adequate  means  of 
support.  The  proportion  must,  however,  be  modified  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  must  be  stated  first  that  this  numerical  way  of 
presenting  the  matter  is  not  intended  as  a  hard  and  fast  re- 
duction of  the  problem  to  mathematical  certainty.  The  data 
here  dealt  with  are  too  few,  the  period  covered  too  brief,  to 
allow  of  even  an  approach  to  this.     But  by  putting  what  is 
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tolerably  well  established  as  a  matter  of  common  observation 
into  the  definite  forms  of  numbers,  a  more  distinct  image  of 
the  case  is  presented,  and  no  serious  danger  is  run  that  any- 
one will  be  misled  by  a  substantial  error  of  fact.  It  is,  then, 
as  a  pictorial  symbol  rather  than  as  a  mathematical  formula, 
as  showing  quality  rather  than  quantity,  direction  of  tend- 
ency rather  than  its  exact  weight,  that  the  above  numerical 
statements  are  to  be  regarded. 

Furthermore,  this  assumed  numerical  proportion  must  be 
modified  even  as  to  figures.  First,  and  most  obviously,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  successive  college  classes — in  the  colleges 
for  women,  at  any  rate — show  a  large  successive  increase,  so 
that  for  the  present  the  college  graduate  in  a  collegiate  po- 
sition may  count  upon  the  opportunity  of  instructing  classes 
larger  than  her  own ;  while  the  preparatory  teacher  may  count 
upon  preparing  students  for  college  classes  larger  still,  since 
the  advancing  wave  of  increase  in  the  college  is  necessarily 
felt  from  one  to  four  years  earlier  in  the  preparatory  school. 

Again,  to  those  whom  the  collegiate  or  preparatory  in- 
structor may  find  occupation  in  teaching  must  be  added  the 
considerable  number  of  students  who  take  incomplete  pre- 
paratory or  collegiate  courses,  and  either  do  not  enter  college 
at  all,  or  are  not  finally  graduated  from  it. 

In  these  respects,  then,  the  situation  is  better  than  it  looks; 
in  others  it  is  worse.  The  pressure  of  competition  is  by  no 
means  completely  shown  by  the  proportion  between  the 
woman  graduates  actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  num- 
ber to  be  taught.  Those  of  the  unoccupied  who  would  teach 
if  they  could  find  suitable  openings  do  not  appear  in  the  col- 
lege records  as  a  separate  class,  but,  though  unseen,  they  are 
not  unfelt  as  a  force  in  competition.  With  the  knowledge 
of  this  reserve  fund  to  draw  upon  at  will,  the  employer, 
whether  singular  or  corporate,  has  the  employed  at  a 
relative  disadvantage,  and  is  less  strictly  constrained  to 
regard  for  the  standard  of  salary,  or  security  of  tenure,  than 
he  would  otherwise  be. 

Besides  this  competition  with  the  unemployed  fellow-col- 
legian the  alumna  has  to  meet  that  of  the  non-collegiate 
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woman,  especially  in  the  preparatory  schools.  While  the 
holder  of  a  college  degree  certainly  has  by  so  much  the  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitor  who  is  not  thus  armed,  the  lat- 
ter may  have  other  forces  at  command,  such  as  present  pos- 
session, personal  favor,  and  special  talent,  that  will  suffice  to 
close  part  of  the  field,  at  least,  to  the  former. 

The  apparently  more  advantageous  proportion  between 
the  number  of  women  actually  engaged  in  collegiate  instruc- 
tion and  the  number  to  be  taught  in  that  department  is  really 
the  index  of  a  serious  disadvantage — a  strong  competition 
with  men.     In  some  colleges  women  are  pushed  out  of  it  alto- 
gether, or,  rather,  they  never  even  enter  it.     The  woman  who 
was  graduated  from  either  a  co-educational  college  or  a  so- 
called  "  annex,"  on  the  plan  of  Barnard  or  Radcliffe,  has  had, 
so  far,  practically  no  chance  at  all  of  replacing  her  own  class 
proportion  in  her  own  college,  and  must  crowd  graduates  of 
the  colleges  in  which  women  may  teach,  in  competition  for 
places  there.    Even  in  these  colleges,  competition  with  men  is 
felt.    Of  the  four  principal  Eastern  colleges  for  women,  one 
has  a  preponderance  of  men  on  its  teaching  staff;  two  employ 
one  man  to  three  women,  approximately,  and  the  fourth,  only, 
oflfers  a  practically  free  field  to  women,  who  make  up  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  its  body  of  instruction.     And  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.     Dividing  collegiate  positions  into  professorial 
(including  professors,  assistant  professors,  etc.)  and  non-pro- 
fessorial (including  instructors,  associates,  assistants,  tutors, 
readers,  demonstrators,  and  the  like),  we  find  the  proportion 
of  men  to  women  noticeably  higher  for  the  professorial  po- 
sitions than  for  the  non-professorial.    In  the  college  first  men- 
tioned above,  while  women  make  up  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
staff,   they   are   in    only   one-sixth   of  its   professorial   posi- 
tions, while  they  comprise  one-half  of  its  instructors,  readers, 
etc.     Of  the  two  colleges  employing  women  in  three-fourths 
of  their  posts,  in  one,  women  hold  only  three-sevenths  of  the 
professorial  positions;  in  the  other,  about  two-fifths,  while 
in  both  cases  practically  all  instructors  are  women.     In  the 
fourth  college,  only,  is  there  approximate  equality  in  the  two 
proportions — indeed,  there  is  a  slight  advantage  to  women 
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in  the  professorial  positions  as  compared  with  the  instructor- 
ships,  since,  while  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  on  the 
•entire  list  is  15:1,  on  the  professorial  list  it  is  16:1,  and  on  the 
list  of  instructors,  14:1. 

Another  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  one  thinks 
of  future  conditions,  is  that  the  present  astonishing  rate  of  in- 
crease in  college  classes,  which  is  afifording  occasion  for  the 
wider  and  wider  employment  of  college  instructors,  is  not  to 
be  counted  on  forever.  The  colleges  are  extending  their  ad- 
vantages yearly  to  a  broader  circle ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
limits  of  normal  acceptance  of  these  advantages  will  be 
reached,  and  increase  will  then  be  restricted  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  which  is,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  much  less  rapid  than  the  present  in- 
crease yearly  of  our  feminine  college  population. 

Again,  increase  in  numbers  at  colleges  is  in  itself  no  sign 
of  proportionate  increase  either  in  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  or  in  the  salaries  paid.  Since  the  student's  tuition 
fees  do  not  meet  the  full  expense  of  her  education,  the  re- 
mainder must  come  out  of  an  endowment  fund,  usually 
administered  so  as  to  afford  from  the  beginning,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  figured  out,  the  greatest  amount  of  instruction  for 
the  highest  number  at  the  lowest  rates.  This  is  the  point 
the  college  starts  from,  and  increase  in  numbers,  unaccom- 
panied with  corresponding  increase  in  endowments,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  means  a  progressive  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  students  to  each  instructor  for  the  same  salary, 
followed  by  a  progressive  decrease  in  average  salary  as  num- 
bers press  too  hardly  upon  the  original  teaching  force,  and 
teachers  not  provided  for  in  the  original  endowment  must  be 
added. 

The  evil  results  to  the  teacher  herself  of  this  overcrowding 
■of  her  profession  are  many  and  open.  First,  she  must  accept 
a  low  rate  of  pay  for  her  work;  next,  she  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  content  with  an  inferior  position;  furthermore,  she  must 
lengthen  her  period  of  preparation,  not  always  with  advan- 
tage to  the  work  she  wants  to  do,  in  order  to  stand  any  chance 
-of  place  and  salary  at  all.     If  twenty  women  are  adequately 
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prepared  to  take  ten  places,  the  choice  among  them  cannot  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  for  all  have  it.  And  so  the  effort  is  made,  on 
the  part  of  each  of  these  twenty  competitors,  to  secure  for 
herself  some  extra  adornment  in  the  way  of  a  higher  degree, 
a  prize,  or  a  fellowship,  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  rest,  and  so  mark  her  out  for  notice.  To  such  effort  as 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  Either  all  will,  in  the 
€nd,  go  through  with  the  same  amount  of  extra  preparation, 
and  competition  will  be  as  severe  as  before,  or  the  few,  as 
soon  as  they  are  approached  by  the  many,  will  invent  for 
themselves  new  means  of  distinction,  involving  still  greater 
expense  of  time  and  labor  for  something  that  is,  by  hypothe- 
sis, unnecessary,  that  is  not  always  an  advantage,  and  that 
may  be  a  positive  disadvantage. 

As  another  result  of  the  present  severe  pressure  upon  the 
teaching  profession,  the  teacher,  even  after  embarking  on  her 
chosen  career,  is  not  certain  of  being  able  to  continue  in  it. 
A  life-pursuit — one  that  is  at  the  start  known  and  felt  to  be 
such — is  a  stable  center  around  which  cluster  thought,  im- 
pulse, and  effort  in  a  rich,  mutually  supporting,  and  con- 
stantly growing  whole,  meaning  not  only  an  effectiveness  of 
work  unattainable  in  day-to-day  employments,  but  a  growing 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  worker,  as  purpose  develops  and 
power  expands.  Such  a  center  of  power  the  teacher  has  no 
assurance  of  finding  in  her  profession,  so  uncertain  is  her 
tenure  and  so  many  her  changes. 

Women's  wages  in  teaching  are  not  only  absolutely  low, 
considered  as  a  reward  for  the  work  done,  but  relatively  low, 
considered  with  reference  to  another  class  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  doing  the  same  work.  Teaching  seems  to  be  the 
one  occupation  in  which  there  is  most  open  and  acknowl- 
edged equivalence  of  service  rendered  by  the  best  women  and 
the  best  men  respectively,  and  in  which  there  is  most  disparity 
of  pay.  Testimony  upon  this  point  is  to  be  had  in  plenty. 
To  those  placed  in  such  a  false  position  must  result  a  certain 
loss  of  self-respect  and  self-valuation  that  cannot  but  have 
its  ultimate  effect  in  lowering  character  and  even  standard  of 
achievement. 
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It  is  also  a  disadvantage  to  the  worker  to  be  engaged  in 
an  occupation  for  which  she  has  no  especial  taste  and  talent; 
and  this  must  happen  to  many,  where  such  a  disproportion- 
ately large  number  enter  one  field.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  50  per  cent,  of  all  college  women  have  special  gifts 
in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  experience  shows  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  the  special  gift  for  teaching  is  as  rare  as  other 
talents,  and  as  valuable,  when  it  finds  its  true  expression. 

The  personal  pain  and  discomfort  of  the  worker  are  not  the 
only  bad  result  that  follows  such  a  misfit;  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  teacher,  must  suffer.  The  school  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  selecting  the  best  from  the  great  mass  of  material 
of  mingled  quality  daily  offered  it;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  community  is  often  badly  served  in  the  schools  when 
it  might  be  well  served  by  the  same  persons  in  some  other 
occupation. 

The  same  general  consideration  of  public  utility  prompts 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  influence  this  great  propor- 
tion of  teachers  exerts  upon  the  colleges  which  send  them 
out.  The  college  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
personal  gratification  and  profit  to  the  collegian,  but  as  an 
uplifting  and  broadening  force  for  society  as  a  whole.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  so  long  as  the  woman's  college  is 
mainly  a  fitting  school  for  teachers,  it  fails  of  its  widest  reach 
as  such  a  force.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  comment  and  criticism 
that  the  woman's  college  is  not  broadening  but  narrowing  in 
its  tendencies,  for  this  very  reason.  The  man's  college  is,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  an  epitome  of  the  world  at  large,  and, 
one  may  hazard  the  guess,  it  is  not  so  much  the  attraction 
of  the  higher  salaries  prevailing  in  the  man's  college,  but  of 
more  interesting  work,  that  draws  there  certain  talented 
men  whom  we  can  ill  spare  from  instruction  in  the  woman's 
college.  There  is  a  natural  stimulus  in  the  thought  that 
one  is  influencing  by  his  teaching  those  who  will,  in  turn, 
influence  the  course  of  affairs  in  every  department  of  active 
life.  Teaching  to  prepare  more  teachers  is,  no  doubt,  a  noble 
occupation,  and  not  to  be  undervalued,  but  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  monotony  in  it,  arising  both  from  the  uniformity  of 
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proposed  pursuit  in  the  students  and  from  the  too  great  near- 
ness of  that  pursuit  to  the  professor's  daily  employment. 
Much  of  this  increased  interest  felt  in  students  at  the  man's 
college  arises  from  imagination,  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  no 
less  real  and  effective  as  a  force  for  all  that.  Without  this 
power  of  imagination  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  great  distinc- 
tion in  undergraduate  work  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
sex.  How  can  anyone  who  has  had  daily  experience  with  it 
fail  to  recognize  that,  whether  done  by  girls  or  boys,  it  is  all 
much  alike, — undifferentiated,  immature,  tame,  unformed, 
unoriginal, — both  boys  and  girls  "  following  copy  "  consist- 
ently and  slavishly,  with  only  now  and  then  a  flash  that  is  an 
indication  to  the  hopeful  of  something  better  by  and  by? 
But  in  view  of  what  the  boy  may  be — the  future  man  of  mark 
in  the  great  world — the  instructor  sees  meaning  and  antici- 
patory value  in  his  early  efforts,  while  the  assumption  of  a 
narrow  sphere  of  activity  for  the  girl  deprives  her  work,  in 
large  part,  of  such  significance  and  interest. 

This  feeling  was  expressed  in  plain  terms  last  summer  by 
an  English  review  writer,  discussing  the  question  so  absorb- 
ing at  that  moment — the  proposed  admission  of  women  to 
the  Cambridge  degrees.  To  his  mind  the  chief  reason  for 
excluding  women  from  acknowledged  membership  in  the 
university  was  that  the  influence  of  a  body  of  future  teachers 
as  undergraduates  and  a  body  of  actual  teachers  as  graduates 
with  weight  in  guiding  its  policy,  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  its  best  interests;  and,  even  while  he  politely  depre- 
cates the  comparison  as  cruel,  even  in  the  bare  presentation 
of  fact,  he  asks  us  to  look  at  the  body  of  women  graduates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of  men  graduates  on  the  other 
— the  women  representing  one  interest,  and  that  in  its  lower 
stages;  the  men  representing  every  highest  and  broadest  form 
of  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  narrowing  influence  of  a  college  which  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  training  school  for  teachers,  acts  and 
reacts  between  college  and  student.  The  latter  takes  up  her 
work  more  or  less  biased  by  thought  of  her  future  employ- 
ment; the  former,  in  turn,  insensibly  adapts  its  instruction  to 
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the  character  and  tastes  of  those  it  instructs,  while  they, 
again,  are  thereby  the  more  confirmed  in  their  already  formed 
tendency  in  one  direction. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  plain — that  women  who  graduate 
from  colleges  with  the  intention  of  earning  a  living  should 
begin  to  look  about  for  other  occupations  than  school-teach- 
ing. In  that  profession  itself  an  improvement  would  be  felt 
at  once.  With  lowered  competition  not  only  would  salaries 
be  raised,  but  quality  of  service  also.  In  certain  fields  the 
stronger  the  competition  the  better  the  quality  of  those  who 
finally  win  in  it.  It  is  not  always  so  in  teaching.  Conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  school  or  the  college  to 
apply  satisfactory  tests  to  the  teaching  gift,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tests  that  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  such  as 
degrees,  records  of  scholarship,  length  of  preparation,  etc. 
The  best  selective  process  is  that  which  the  student  applies 
herself:  the  choice  or  refusal  of  an  occupation  according  to 
genuine  taste  and  inclination.  While  it  does  happen  occa- 
sionally that  one  is  eager  to  follow  a  calling  for  which  one  is 
really  unfitted,  in  general  it  may  be  expected  that  good  serv- 
ice is  surer  to  be  rendered  in  a  congenial  occupation  than  in 
an  uncongenial  one.  By  such  voluntary  withdrawal  of  those 
not  spontaneously  attracted  to  teaching,  the  service  is  bene- 
fited doubly ;  not  only  by  the  absence  of  the  unfit,  who  would 
otherwise  be  in  it,  but  by  the  presence  of  others,  of  real 
ability  and  talent  for  teaching,  who  would  otherwise  be  out 
of  it,  through  discouragement  at  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  occupation  and  the  low  level  of  reward. 

If  the  graduate  is  not  to  teach,  what  may  she  do?  Practi- 
cally the  whole  field  of  employment  is  open  to  her.  Of  the 
128  general  occupations  classified  in  the  census  of  1890,  one 
only,  that  of  "  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  "  has  no  feminine 
representatives,  and,  even  as  sailors,  women  are  found  under 
the  further  heading  of  "  trade  and  transportation."  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  to-day  no  impervious  barrier  to  keep 
women  out  of  any  pursuit  they  may  choose  to  follow.  Why, 
then,  do  they  continue  to  crowd  one  occupation,  to  their  own 
disadvantage  and  that  of  the  community?     The  reason  is 
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plain.  Custom  has  instilled  into  women  a  fear  of  risk,  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  expense,  of  publicity,  of  change,  and  of  nov- 
elty; and,  in  teaching,  the  average  person  thinks  she  can  more 
easily  avoid  these  dangers  than  in  other  occupations.  The 
teacher  is  engaged  for  a  definite  period,  for  a  fixed  salary,  for 
definite  work,  which  is  largely  mapped  out  for  her  in  custom- 
ary requirements,  and  is  largely  done  under  direction.  Since 
it  is  an  old  occupation  she  feels  less  publicity  in  engaging  in 
it  than  in  others,  and  in  it  she  escapes  the  dreaded  sting  of 
novelty.  This  occupation  she  thinks  she  can  enter  at  leaving 
■college,  and  so  can  do  without  the  extra  expense  of  such  a 
preparation  as  is  needed  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine; 
while  the  reward  offered,  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  ap- 
pears large  to  her,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  usual  recom- 
pense for  feminine  service — board-and-clothes  wages.  But 
looking  more  closely  at  actual  present  conditions,  we  shall 
find  that  much  of  what  the  teacher  dreads  in  other  occupa- 
tions is  already  involved  in  her  own.  The  element  of  risk 
is  entering  more  and  more  into  the  teacher's  profession;  there 
is  growing  uncertainty  as  to  securing  a  position  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  further  uncertainty  of  receiving  the  salary 
or  remaining  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  The  teacher  in  a 
private  school,  even  if  she  is  theoretically  independent  of  its 
business  chances  with  her  fixed  stipend,  is  practically  quite 
•dependent  on  them.  If  resources  fall  below  liabilities,  her 
pay  is  involved  as  well  as  the  proprietor's  investment.  There 
is,  too,  a  growing  hazard  of  expense  in  preparation  for  the 
work,  as  the  competition  grows  greater.  It  is  about  as  nec- 
essary to-day  for  the  A.  B.  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  a 
graduate  school  or  a  normal  school,  for  any  certainty  of  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  a  post,  as  for  the  intending  physician  to 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  the  medical  school.  As  for  pub- 
licity, it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized  that  not  so 
much  what  is  done,  but  how  it  is  done,  determines  con- 
spicuity. 

Certain  of  the  fears  above  mentioned  are,  furthermore, 
unfounded  in  any  case,  and  are  rather  survivals  from  past 
conditions  than  reflections  of  the  present.     Risk,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  any  and  all  cost. 
It  is  rather  to  be  sought,  under  proper  conditions,  as  the  first 
step  in  industrial  progress.  Risk  is,  in  fact,  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  our  industrial  system  to-day.  The  worker 
or  producer  who  wishes  to  ofifer  a  service  or  a  product  to  the 
community  must  guess  beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  want 
and  to  pay  for,  and  must  stake  time  and  money  in  the  ma- 
terialization of  his  guess.  The  more  original  the  thought, 
and  the  more  important  the  offering,  the  greater  the  risk,, 
but  the  greater  the  reward  in  case  of  success.  The  new 
product  or  service  may  not  be  accepted  at  all;  but  if  it  is,  it 
will  be  with  the  fresh  eagerness  of  a  want  as  yet  undulled  by 
surfeit  of  similar  products  or  services.  The  important  offer- 
ing demands  usually  a  greater  outlay  of  time  and  money,  in 
getting  it  ready  for  the  public,  than  does  the  everyday  trifle; 
but  the  payment  it  deserves  is  proportionately  high.  If  the 
worker  is  not  ready  to  venture  something,  he  must  be  content 
to  receive  little  or  nothing;  and  this  applies  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex.  Necessity  pushes  the  man  into  assuming  risk. 
The  small  salary  of  clerk  or  bookkeeper  does  not  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  his  growing  family,  so  he  incurs  the  chances 
of  loss  for  the  sake  of  chances  of  greater  gain  in  a  business  of 
his  own.  And  public  opinion  supports  him  in  doing  this. 
The  woman  is  not  so  supported,  either  by  the  opinion  of 
others  or  her  own.  The  son  of  the  house  thinks  nothing  of 
trying  one  venture  after  another,  living  upon  his  father  the 
while,  and  his  father  regards  it  as  quite  proper  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  least 
allowable  degree  of  preparation,  feels  that  enough  money  has 
been  spent  upon  her,  and  is  in  a  frenzy  to  set  about  regular 
wage-earning  at  once;  and  the  father,  who  would  cheerfully 
give  her  a  living,  if  she  were  to  abandon  the  idea  of  earning 
it,  would  look  doubtfully  at  the  proposition  to  supply  her  an 
equivalent  amount  as  a  business  investment.  But  the  re- 
sults, in  case  of  failure,  are  no  more  unfortunate  for  the 
woman  than  the  man;  they  are,  indeed,  often  less  so.  The 
same  cause  that  drives  him  into  incurring  risks  makes  it 
peculiarly  disastrous  to  him  if  he  fail — the  burden  of  a  help- 
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less  family.  The  woman  has  no  more  than  this,  and,  in  many 
cases,  not  this. 

Risk  implies  responsibility.  The  one  who  assumes  to  con- 
jecture what  the  public  wants  must  stand  by  its  decision  as  to 
what  it  really  does  want,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
If  time  and  money  are  ventured,  the  adventurer  must  stand 
the  loss,  if  any  arises.  If  the  burden  is  doubled  on  the  toiler's 
back,  when  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  removed,  he  must  shoulder 
it  and  trudge  on.  This  contingency  women  generally  do  not 
seem  willing  to  face.  Such  caution  and  conservatism  is  a 
sound  and  wholesome  corrective  of  a  dangerous  tendency 
if  by  risk  is  merely  meant  the  gambler's  chance,  and  by  re- 
sponsibility, the  gambler's  nerve.  But  risk  and  responsi- 
bility, backed  by  power, — by  actual  productive  or  inventive 
force, — are  elements  of  life  and  health  in  a  community.  To 
justify  the  incurring  of  risk,  the  assuming  of  responsibility, 
there  must  be  an  original  endowment  of  force,  adequate 
training  to  insure  proper  control  and  direction  of  it,  and  a 
clear  field  for  its  exercise.  The  "  captain  of  industry  "  to 
whom  we  trust  our  money  must  have  natural  business  talent, 
some  experience,  and  command  of  men  and  resources  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  The  physician  to  whom  we  trust  our 
lives  must  have  an  inborn  gift  for  his  profession,  thorough 
training,  and  he  must  be  allowed  the  authority  necessary  to 
effect  obedience  to  his  orders. 

Opportunity  for  adequate  training  of  the  powers,  and  for 
their  exercise  when  trained,  is  no  longer  denied  to  women; 
on  these  points,  it  is  plain,  they  need  no  longer  hesitate  to 
take  up  freely  the  work  that  is  offered  them.  But  after  these 
two  conditions  are  met,  is  there  still  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
third — the  original  endowment  of  power?  Doubt  on  this 
point  is,  perhaps,  natural.  While  psychic  power  has  always, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  controlled  and  guided  physical 
power,  the  degree  of  that  control  has  varied  at  different 
times.  In  a  former  age  strong  minds  had  to  be  yoked  to 
strong  bodies  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  their  will.  Of 
what  use,  then,  to  exercise  the  inventive  faculties  when  there 
was  no  possibility  of  bringing  their  constructions  to  concrete 
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life?  When  man  had  to  fight  nature  with  her  own  weapons 
— brute  strength  and  ferocity,  what  could  the  weaker  sex  do 
but  hide  in  ambush  and  watch  the  contest,  in  submission  and 
obedience  to  strong  protectors,  merely  to  preserve  existence? 
The  habits,  formed  through  long  ages,  of  dominance  of  the 
physical  cannot  be  shaken  off  in  a  moment.  But  to-day  the 
forces  of  nature  already  subdued  to  human  will  are  so  mighty 
that  dififerences  in  hilman  power  of  body  are  reduced  to  in- 
significance. This  is  certainly  true  in  the  industrial  realm, 
where  the  hard  work  is  done  by  limbs  of  iron  and  nerves  of 
electricity — powers  at  the  command  of  the  weakest  body  if 
there  is  mind  enough  within  it  to  turn  them  to  its  uses.  And 
even  warfare  has  become  a  game  of  inventions,  in  which 
bodily  power  plays  a  very  subordinate  part. 

It  is  the  mental  force  of  the  human  being  that  determines 
his  weight  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  life  to-day;  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  shown  that  women  are,  by  nature  and  original  con- 
stitution, forever  incapable  of  exerting  this  force  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  inertia  of  human  nature  is  such  that  we  need  not  ex- 
pect any  powerful  development  of  a  quality  until  occasion 
urges  it  forth.  Men  have  had  to  be  inventive  or  die;  in  the 
early  days  of  the  race,  women  had  to  be  inventive;  and  to 
their  efforts  may  be  ascribed,  if  we  may  trust  certain  eminent 
archaeologists,  those  first  domestic  implements  and  appli- 
ances which  meant  so  much  as  a  step  in  civilization. 

At  the  present  day  society  is  coming  to  depend  more  and 
more,  not  merely  for  luxury,  but  for  bare  life,  on  the  marshal- 
ing of  matter  by  mind,  and  for  this  service  calls  into  play 
more  and  more  urgently  the  mental  powers  of  its  members. 
When  the  need  becomes  so  great  that  women,  as  well  as  men, 
must  bring  to  the  common  service  all  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness they  can  muster,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  women,  as  well  as  men,  will  manifest  those  qualities  in 
no  uncertain  degree. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 

Leonia,  n.  j. 


Ill 

THE  GRADING  AND  PROMOTING  OF  PUPILS 

There  is  no  question  of  school  organization  at  present 
more  important  than  that  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  con- 
ditions to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  The  assumption 
upon  which  most  courses  of  study  seem  to  be  based,  that  just 
so  much  ground  must  be  gone  over  with  equal  thoroughness 
by  all  pupils  in  the  same  time,  is  the  greatest  bane  of  our  pub- 
lic-school system.  The  courses  in  use  are  probably  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  and  capacity  of  pupils  of  average  ability. 
Such,  however,  is  the  difference  of  ability  between  the  bright- 
est third  and  the  dullest  third  of  almost  every  class  of  pupils 
that  the  work  thus  required  is  enfeebling  to  one  part  while  it 
is  discouraging  or  unduly  excessive  to  the  other.  To  neither 
group  is  there  the  stimulus  of  success  with  effort.  To  one 
group  there  is  success  without  effort;  to  the  other  there  is 
effort  without  success.  The  difficulty,  it  is  feared,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  want  of  ability  or  inclination  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  to  adapt  each  lesson's  requirements  to  the 
capacity  of  individual  members  of  the  class. 

There  are  some  signs  of  reaction  against  a  system  which 
encourages  or  permits  a  dead  uniformity  of  ability  and  effort. 
The  only  fear  is  that  the  opposite  extreme  of  individualism 
will  be  sought  as  a  remedy.  As  between  the  practice  by 
which  forty  or  fifty  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  ability  are  required 
to  do  the  same  work  with  nearly  equal  efficiency,  and  a  return 
to  individual  teaching  such  as  was  carried  on  in  ungraded 
schools  forty  years  ago,  there  is  but  little  choice,  although 
the  ill  effects  of  the  two  practices  must  be  felt  in  widely  dif- 
ferent ways.  But  a  choice  between  these  extremes  of  prac- 
tice ought  not  to  be  necessary.  No  more  useful  service  can 
be  rendered  the  public  schools  than  that  of  devising  ways  by 
which  the  benefits  of  a  class-system  of  teaching  will  be 
secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  adjustment  of  work 
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be  made  as  will  permit  pupils  of  varied  abilities  to  do  the  most 
for  themselves.  To  this  task  many  educators  have  given 
much  time  and  effort  of  late.  Out  of  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  devised  there  should  be  found  some  which  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  any  conditions  that  are  likely  to  e^dst.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  one  scheme  will  do  for  all.  A  classification 
which  can  be  made  in  large  schools  should  not  be  made  in 
small  ones,  and  a  system  of  promotion  that  is  feasible  in  small 
ungraded  schools  would  be  wholly  inoperative  in  large 
graded  ones. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry  to  prominent  school  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country,  concerning  plans  of 
classification  and  nromotion,  over  eighty  replies  have  been 
received,  from  which  the  following  facts  and  conclusions  are 
gathered : 

The  written  examination  as  the  sole  means  of  ascertaining 
the  pupils'  fitness  for  promotion  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
Out  of  the  entire  number  of  places  reported  there  are  but 
seven  in  which  entrance  to  the  high  school  is  determined 
solely  by  examination,  and  only  two  in  which  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  in  grammar  schools,  are  so  determined. 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  record  the  fact  that  in  only  four  cities 
is  the  determining  element  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
the  superintendent's  examination  alone.  The  teachers'  judg- 
ment, alone,  generally  determines  the  class  in  which  pupils 
of  the  primary  schools  are  placed.  Promotions  from  grade 
to  gjade,  in  the  grammar  schools  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
places  reported,  are  based  upon  the  combined  judgment  of 
the  class  teacher  and  that  of  the  superintendent  or  principal. 
In  a  few  instances  the  examination  by  the  superintendent  or 
principal  is  made  the  determining  element  in  all  doubtful 
cases  only,  or  cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  decide. 

The  intervals  between  classes  or  grades,  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting,  are  one  year.  In 
the  other  third  the  intervals  are  one  half  year  or  less.  In  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1890-91,  re- 
turns from  465  cities  and  towns  of  over  4000  inhabitants, 
show  tlie  proportion  of  short  intervals  to  be  much  greater 
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than  this.     Several  places  report  shorter  intervals  for  the  pri- 
mary schools  than  for  the  grammar  schools. 

The  methods  of  promotion  will  first  be  considered,  of 
those  places  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  classes  are 
•one  year. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting,  special 
provision  is  made  for  individual  promotions,  or  promotions 
•out  of  course.  Where  no  such  provision  is  made  there  are 
reported  either  few  individual  promotions  or  none  at  all. 
Quite  a  number  of  superintendents  report  that  the  matter  is 
left  with  teachers,  with  the  request  that  pupils  be  promoted 
whenever  they  are  qualified ;  but,  in  such  cases,  there  is  either 
no  report  of  the  number  of  individual  promotions,  or  else 
the  num]:)er  of  such  promotions  is  so  small  they  may  be  said 
to  be  rare  exceptions.  A  few  superintendents  seem'  opposed 
to  double  promotions,  on  the  ground  that  some  portion  of  the 
course  is  either  done  slightingly,  or  else  entirely  omitted,  or, 
as  one  superintendent  says,  "  Good  pupils  are  spoiled  by  be- 
ing advanced  beyond  their  depth  merely  because  they  are 
bright." 

Where  special  provision  is  made  for  advancing  pupils  out 
of  course,  the  widest  difiference  of  practice  and  of  results  is 
reported.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  asked  to  report  all 
pupils  who,  by  superior  scholarship,  or  by  maturity,  are  de- 
serving of  promotion  out  of  course.  A  list  of  such  pupils  is 
kept  by  the  principal  or  superintendent,  and  special  facilities 
are  afiforded  those  who  desire  to  be  advanced.  A  few  super- 
intendents cause  each  grade  to  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
— according  to  scholarship, — thus  enabling  pupils  to  pass 
more  easily  from  one  grade  to  another  during  the  year.  In 
the  primary  schools  the  pupils  of  a  single  class  or  grade  are 
sometimes  divided  into  three  sections  or  groups  in  the  same 
way.  In  one  city,  where  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  monitorial  system  is  followed,  in  which 
pupils  from  the  highest  grades  often  hear  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades  in  reading,  either  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three. 

The  group-system  of  classification  is  carried  out  still  far- 
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ther  in  a  few  towns,  as  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  whose  superin- 
tendent reports  as  follows:  "  In  the  lowest  grades  we  divide 
pupils  into  four  or  five  groups,  higher  grades  into  three,  and, 
sometimes,  possibly,  only  two.  Pupils  pass  readily  from  one 
group  to  the  next  higher  without  the  so-called  '  jump,' 
whereby  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  always  lost.  Pupils  in 
the  most  advanced  group  in  a  room  are  doing  about  the  same 
work  as  pupils  in  the  lowest  division  or  group  of  the  next 
higher  room.  This  enables  pupils  to  go  readily  from  one 
group  to  another,  and,  at  the  same  time,  also  from  one  room 
to  another." 

Several  cities  and  a  few  towns  report  the  opening  of  an  un- 
graded school  in  each  of  the  large  graded-school  buildings. 
In  this  school  are  placed  backward  pupils,  or  pupils  who  can- 
not be  readily  classified  in  existing  classes.  Here,  too,  are 
pupils  who  are  trying  to  get  into  a  higher  grade.  The  super- 
intendents, in  their  letters  and  reports,  speak  in  unqualified 
terms  of  the  great  good  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  these  ungraded  schools.  In  some  places  the  same  end  is 
reached  by  one  or  more  assistants  going  from  school  to 
school  in  a  building,  to  assist  backward  pupils,  or  pupils  who 
are  trying  to  get  into  an  advanced  division. 

A  number  of  superintendents,  whose  schools  have  the  one- 
year  interval  between  the  classes,  report  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  classes  into  small  sections  in  two  or  three  essential  sub- 
jects, and  of  permitting  pupils  who  do  especially  well  in  those 
subjects  to  be  pushed  forward.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  kind  of  classification.  Here  a  class 
or  grade  of  pupils  is  divided  into  three  or  four  divisions  in  each 
of  the  most  important  subjects, — as  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
— the  divisions  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to, 
and  continuing  their  pace  even  after  the  grade  promotions 
are  made.  "  Thoroughness  in  essentials  "  is  made  the  motto. 
Individual  promotions  are  made  generally  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  but  it  is  understood  that  any  pupil  may  be  advanced 
as  soon  as  he  shows  that  he  can  do  more  for  himself  in  an- 
other division.  A  complete  record  of  every  pupil  is  kept, 
which  shows  the  exact  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
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done,  the  pupil's  characteristics,  etc.  This  is  a  kind  of  life- 
book,  such  as  is  made  in  the  French  schools,  and  is  passed  on 
from  teacher  to  teacher  as  the  pupil  advances.  Last  year's 
statistics  show  that  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
earned  irregular  promotions,  and  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  them 
were  reclassified  during  the  year,  and  placed  where  they  could 
do  better  work.^ 

Of  other  plans  followed  in  schools  having  one-year  inter- 
vals between  the  classes,  a  few  will  be  given  somewhat  in 
detail. 

The  plan  pursued  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  deals  only  with  the 
grammar-school  course,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  six  years' 
time  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
pupils  enter  the  grammar  school  in  September,  they  are  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions,  according  to  ability — one  division 
called  Grade  A,  and  the  other  division  called  Fourth  Grade. 
The  pupils  of  grade  A  move  forward  with  the  aim  of  com- 
pleting the  prescribed  grammar-school  course  in  four  years, 
succeeding  grades  being  called  B,  C,  and  D.  The  pupils  of 
the  fourth  grade  go  forward  morfe  slowly,  aiming  to  do,  each 
year,  only  one-sixth  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
grammar  school.  The  grades  of  these  pupils,  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  are  known  as  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the 
pupils  of  what  was  grade  A,  now  called  grade  B, 
go  into  a  room  with  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  During 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  are 
in  advance  of  the  pupils  of  grade  B;  but,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior ability  of  the  latter  division,  they  all  come  together 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist  as  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year.  The  pupils  of  grade  C  recite  with 
the  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  for  a  few  weeks,  when  a  re- 
adjustment is  made — the  abler  pupils  moving  on  at  a  pace 
sufficiently  rapid  to  finish  the  course  in  two  years,  leaving 
the  others  to  finish  it  in  three  years. 

The  fifth-grade   pupils  are  alone  in   a  room  under  one 

'  The  details  of  this  plan  were  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1897. 
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teacher  during  an  entire  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
eighth-grade  pupils.  In  all  other  rooms  there  are  two  grades 
or  divisions,  one  belonging  to  the  four-years'  course  and  the 
other  to  the  six-years'  course. 

A  pupil  who  begins  with  the  fourth  grade,  and  remains  in 
the  slower  division  to  the  end  of  the  course,  will  graduate  in 
six  years,  unless  he  has  to  repeat.  A  pupil  who  begins  with 
^rade  A,  and  remains  in  the  more  rapid  division  to  the  end 
of  the  course,  will  graduate  in  four  years.  A  pupil  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade,  or  of  grade  B,  may  go  on  with  a  division 
which  will  permit  him  to  complete  the  course  in  five  years. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  course  of  study  may  be 
finished  in  four,  five,  or  six  years,  depending  upon  the 
strength  or  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  all  without  the  omission 
or  repetition  of  any  part  of  the  course. 

All  promotions,  both  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school, 
and  from  grade  to  grade,  are  made  by  the  class  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal  and  superintendent.  No  pre- 
announced  examinations  are  given,  but  there  are  frequent 
written  reviews  given  by  the  teacher,  the  results  of  which  help 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  go  forward.  One  feature 
of  the  plan  which  has  helped  it  to  succeed  is  that  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  teacher  in  each  building,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  assist  pupils  who  are  behind  in  their  classes  in  any 
studies,  or  who  are  trying  to  get  into  an  advanced  class. 
This  assistance,  however,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  plan.  It 
may  properly  be  used  with  advantage  in  carrying  out  any 
plan. 

Of  the  467  grammar-school  graduates  in  the  year  1896, 
3  per  cent,  completed  the  course  in  four  years,  33  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  49  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
seven  or  more  years. 

One  good  evidence  of  the  benefits  gained  by  the  plan  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  done  by  the  pupils  after  leaving  the 
grammar  school.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  Super- 
intendent Cogswell,  shows  how  the  pupils  who  completed 
the  grammar-school  course  in  four  years  and  in  five  years 
sustained  themselves  during  the  first  year  in  the  high  schools. 
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the  results  being  compared  with  those  of  pupils  who  were 
six  years  in  the  grammar  schools: 


RECORD  OF  THREE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES— FIRST  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS- 


In  the  Latin  School 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  1895 

Average  for  3  years. . 

Jn  the  English  High,  Gen- 
eral Course 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  1895 

Average  for  3  years. . 

In  the  English  High,  Com- 
mercial Course 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  1895 

Average  for  3  years. . 

In  the  Manual- Training 
Course 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  189s 

Average  for  3  years 


AVERAGE 

PER  CENTS.  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

Four  years  in  gram- 
mar schools 

Five  years  in  gram- 
mar schools 

Six  years  in  gram- 
mar schools 

79-3 

80.4 

78.7 

79-4 

72.8 
77.0 
78.9 
76.2 

66.9 
71.6 
76.4 

71.6 

21.5  per  cent  of 
whole  number. 

39.8  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

38.7  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

79-7 
85-9 
77-3 
80.9 

78.7 
75.1 
76.2 
76.6 

72.2 
76.4 
73-4 
74-0 

13.8  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

43.1  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

43.1  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

76-3 
74.8 
73-7 
74-9 

69.0 
70.9 
73-5 
71. 1 

69.3 
68.4 
69.8 
69.1 

12. 1  percent,  of 
whole  number. 

38.4  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

49.5  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

78.6 
79.2 
72.6 
76.8 

67.2 
63.5 
65.4 
65-3 

61.7 

6.i.2 

65-9 
64.2 

9.9  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

39.5  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

50.6  per  cent,  of 
whole  number. 

To  the  criticism  that  this  plan  of  classification  can  be  used 
only  in  large  systems  of  schools,  or  in  large  buildings,  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  where 
the  plan  is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  there  are  only 
330  pupils,  distributed  in  six  rooms. 

This  plan  is  also  successfully  followed  in  Middleboro,. 
Mass.,  whose  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  last  year  was  1112. 
Of  this  number  there  were  promoted  35  pupils  out  of  course,, 
and  about  15  out  of  50  pupils  of  the  present  graduating  class 
will  have  completed  the  course  in  one  year  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed time. 

In  Woburn,  Mass.,  a  plan  of  "  double  promotions  "  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  years  and  has  been  attended  with 
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good  results.  In  the  primary  schools  the  interval  between 
classes  is  made  short  by  dividing  the  pupils  into  small  sec- 
tions. As  there  are  three  or  more  sections  in  each  room  the 
class  intervals  are  so  short  as  to  permit  frequent  changes,  the 
section  rather  than  the  grade  being  the  unit  of  promotion. 
The  nominal  time  for  the  completion  of  the  primary-school 
course  is  three  years;  but  many  complete  it  in  much  less  time. 
In  each  of  the  grammar  grades  the  essential  features  of  the 
entire  work  prescribed  for  the  year  in  language  and  arithme- 
tic are  taken  during  the  first  half  year,  and  those  pupils  who 
have  most  successfully  performed  the  work  are  promoted,  at 
the  end  of  the  half  year,  to  the  next  higher  grade.  During 
the  second  half  year  a  more  minute  study  of  the  topics  in  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic  already  pursued  is  made,  by  which  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  new  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the 
grade,  and  for  those  who  have  done  it  imperfectly,  to  review- 
it.  By  this  plan  bright  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
passing  through  two  grades  in  one  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  won  mid-year  promotions  last  year  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  was  129,  104  of  whom  received  a  second  promo- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  mid-year  pro- 
motions in  1895,  in  the  same  grades,  was  215.  Of  this 
number  all  but  78  were  again  promoted  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Some  possible  objections  to  the  plan  are  met  by  Superin- 
tendent Emerson,  who  says:  "The  conditions  of  promotion 
in  every  case  are  punctual  and  constant  attendance,  high 
rank,  good  conduct,  good  health,  and  the  consent  of  par- 
ents ";  and,  again,  "  This  special  adjustment  of  the  work  in 
language  and  arithmetic  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  subjects;  each  principle  being  so  related  to  those 
that  precede  it  that  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind 
a  general  outline  of  the  entire  subject.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  other  branches  of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  spell- 
ing, etc.  It  is  of  little  moment  which  hemisphere  is  studied 
first,  which  continent  shall  have  the  precedence,  or  in  what 
order  the  countries  of  a  given  continent  are  studied." 

In  Keene,  N.  H.,  a  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
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years  which  embodies  some  features  of  plans  already  de- 
scribed. Its  resemblance  to  the  Cambridge  plan  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades  into  A  and  B  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  goes  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the 
other,  with  opportunity  for  pupils  to  cover  a  six-years'  course 
in  four  or  five  years.  Its  plan  of  reviews,  at  stated  times,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  omit  some  portions  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  need  more  drill  in  the  subjects  re- 
viewed, resembles,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  Woburn  plan.  In  the  Keene  plan,  the  A,  or  ad- 
vancing divisions,  do  not  work  ahead  in  all  subjects,  but  only 
in  those  subjects  in  which  consecutive  work  is  necessary,  as 
grammar  and  arithmetic — thereby  resembling,  in  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  plan  followed  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  There  are 
other  features  of  the  Keene  plan  which  are  unique,  and  show 
the  value  of  skillful  planning  and  careful  oversight.  There 
are  ten  grades  below  the  high  school.  Of  1056  pupils  en- 
rolled 48  special  promotions  were  made  during  the  year.  In 
the  present  graduating  class  of  64  in  the  grammar  school, 
14  will  have  completed  the  course  in  nine  years,  4  in  eight 
years,  and  i  in  seven  years. 

The  reports  of  plans  of  promotions  in  schools  having  short 
intervals  between  classes  are  almost  as  varied  as  those  already 
referred  to.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  the  reported  num- 
ber of  double  promotions  during  the  past  year  far  exceeds 
the  number  reported  from  schools  where  class  intervals  are 
one  year  in  length;  the  percentage  of  such  promotions, 
based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  ranging  from  three 
to  thirty  per  cent.  In  a  majority  of  this  class  of  schools  there 
are  twenty-week  intervals  between  the  classes,  regular  pro- 
motions being  made  twice  a  year.  When  two  sections, 
twenty  weeks  apart,  recite  in  one  room  to  the  same  teacher, 
transfers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  division  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make.  Sometimes  the  classes,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  large,  are  separated  into  two  or  more 
divisions,  making  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  only 
ten  or  twelve  weeks.  This  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that 
which  is  made  in  several  cities  and  towns,  by  which  all  the 
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pupils  are  divided  into  small  sections,  according  to  attain- 
ments, with  provision  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  weeks.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  details 
of  plans  followed;  but,  in  general,  the  principle  recognized  is 
the  same,  which  is  to  make  as  short  intervals  between  the 
classes  as  possible,  with  frequent  promotions.  This  princi- 
ple was  applied  in  the  classification  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  twenty-five  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harris,  now  Commissioner  of  Education.^ 

Of  the  cities  in  this  country  which  have  adopted  this  plan,, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  Dayton,  O.,  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
conspicuous  example.  Of  the  plan  in  Dayton,  Superintend- 
ent White  writes:  "  The  aim  is  to  have  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pupils  in  each  room.  The  work  is  assigned  for  the  year 
by  grades.  The  pupils  of  each  grade  are  assigned  to 
rooms  as  before  stated,  commencing  with  the  one  having  the 
highest  standing,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  end.  In  districts 
where  there  are  several  rooms  of  the  same  grade  it  makes 
classification  very  close,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  present  the 
work  to  each  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  each  individual  child.  Each  of  these  rooms 
is  again  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  standing,  and 
the  work  is  presented  to  the  two  groups  separately.  When 
the  work  for  the  ensuing  year  is  completed,  the  pupils  of  any 
group,  or  any  particular  pupil  in  the  group  may  be  advanced 
to  the  next  higher  grade  at  any  time  within  the  year. 

"  We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  class  organization  and  re- 
tain the  benefits  ot  class  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  utilizing  the  individual  instruction  of  pupils. 

"  Our  teachers,  principals,  patrons,  pupils,  and  board  of 
education  take  kindly  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  perhaps  more  harmonious  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  history.  This  arrangement  takes  closer  and  more 
methodical  supervision,  and  a  great  deal  of  patient,  skillful 
work  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  but  we  anticipate  for 
it  very  gratifying  results." 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  plan  is  only  adapted  to  the 

2  See  Annual^Report^of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  1871-72,  p.  81-82. 
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schools  of  large  cities  or  to  schools  of  large  size.  Two  cities 
of  small  size  report  that  they  are  following  the  plan  essen- 
tially with  success — Le  Mars,  la.,  and  Centralia,  111.  Of  the 
work  in  Le  Mars  Superintendent  Coleman  writes:  "  Our 
class  intervals  are  short.  In  the  primaries  they  are  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  in  the  grammar  grades  from 
eight  to  twelve.  At  intervals,  varying  somewhat,  each 
class  is  reviewed  back  to  the  next  lower  class;  but  all  pupils 
very  strong  in  the  work,  as  indicated  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher,  are  excused  from  said  review,  and  are 
promoted  to  the  class  that  reviews  to  meet  them.  Our  rate 
of  progress  between  these  reviews  is  determined  largely  by 
the  ability  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  class,  as  we  expect 
the  others  to  review  soon.  This  is  our  sixth  year  on  this 
plan,  and  we  find  an  increasingly  large  number  of  pupils 
ready  for  the  promotions. 

"  We  have  admitted  three  classes  into  our  high  schools  this 
year — one  in  September,  one  the  first  of  November,  and  one 
in  December.  There  are  49  pupils  in  these  three  classes,  and 
5  of  them  took  ten  years  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the 
high  school,  5  took  nine  years,  8  took  eight  years;  13  took 
seven  years,  15  took  six  years,  2  took  five  years,  and  i  took 
four  years." 

In  the  Centralia  schools  425  pupils  of  1374  enrolled  were 
promoted  out  of  course  last  year,  or  over  thirty  per  cent.  Of 
the  plan  pursued  Superintendent  Mather  says: 

''  Our  system  of  promotion  has  to  do  largely  with  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  Each  grade  is  divided  into  A  and  B  sections. 
No  grade  in  the  system  is  more  than  six  weeks,  or  seven,  be- 
yond the  next  lower.  When  a  pupil,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  beyond,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  it.  With  my  strong  teachers — those  of  good  judg- 
ment— I  permit  the  recommendation  to  take  the  place  of  an 
examination.  Every  month,  and  many  times  every  week, 
pupils  are  promoted.  By  keeping  the  grades  thus  far  apart 
the  school  is  not  disorganized,  and  sufBcient  encouragement 
is  given  to  all  pupils." 

Thus  far  I  have  given,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  plans  of 
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grading  and  promotion — culled  from  letters  and  reports — 
which  are  in  actual  operation  in  this  country.  They  express 
in  forcible  terms  the  feeling  of  opposition  quite  generally  felt 
in  progressive  centers  to  the  lock-step  marching  by  platoons 
from  grade  to  grade,  which  still  characterizes  the  practice  of 
grading  and  promotions  in  many  schools  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

In  all  the  examples  given  there  is,  doubtless,  much  that 
is  good.  It  is  evident,  owing  to  varied  circumstances,  that 
no  one  plan  is  suited  to  all  places:  and  yet  it  is  possible  to 
select  certain  common  elements  of  excellence,  and,  from 
them,  derive  some  principles  of  value  to  all  who  are  seeking 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  making  such  grading  and 
promotions  as  will  give  individual  pupils  the  largest  measure 
of  opportunity.  To  these  principles  I  will  add  some  conclu- 
sions of  my  own,  based  upon  experience  and  observation, 
and  upon  opinions  from  trustworthy  sources. 

I.  As  to  the  length  of  intervals  between  classes:  it  is 
significant  that,-  although  in  my  recent  inquiry  only  about 
one-third  of  the  places  reported  shorter  intervals  than 
one  year,  and,  in  the  investigation  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Harris  in  1893,  the  proportion  of  places  having  short 
intervals  was  but  a  little  greater,  the  opinions  of  superin- 
tendents, as  shown  in  the  latter  investigation,  very  generally 
favored  the  shorter  interval;  only  65  out  of  485  re- 
porting being  in  favor  of  the  one-year  interval.  I 
place,  therefore,  first  among  the  principles  of  grading,  the 
making  of  as  short  intervals  between  the  classes  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  In  a  collection  of  pupils  numbering 
one  hundred  or  more,  the  gradation  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  permit  intervals  of  one-half  year  or  less  in  at  least  two 
branches  of  study,  and,  where  the  number  of  pupils  is  more 
than  two  hundred,  such  intervals  may  profitably  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  required  studies.  Where  the  numbers  warrant 
it,  as  in  buildings  having  four  hundred  or  more  pupils,  the 
intervals  should  be  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  all  subjects,  and  may 
be  less  than  that  in  some  subjects.  Where  the  number  of 
pupils  covering  the  entire  course  must  be  placed  under  the 
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charge  of  two  teachers,  their  distribution  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  such  as  the  relative  number  of  advanced 
pupils,  number  of  beginners,  etc.  But  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  work  usually  assigned 
to  the  course  should  be  given  to  the  primary  teacher,  and 
the  rest  to  the  grammar-school  teacher.  An  arrangement 
of  classes  in  both  rooms  should  be  made,  by  which  the  inter- 
vals are  less  than  one  year  between  classes  in  sequential 
subjects — like  reading  and  number  in  the  lower  grades  and 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  the  upper  grades.  With  such 
classification  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  an  ad- 
vanced division  in  any  one  or  two  subjects,  whenever  they 
show  ability  to  do  the  work  of  that  division,  with  a  view  of 
working  up  into  a  higher  grade  in  all  subjects. 

Where  the  work  of  one  teacher  must  cover  the  entire 
course,  close  gradation  in  all  subjects  should  be  avoided.  The 
pupils  may  be  heard  all  together,  or  in  two  divisions,  in  such 
subjects  as  writing,  drawing,  nature-study,  and  language.  In 
other  subjects  the  school  should  be  divided  into  four  or  more 
divisions.  Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  any  di- 
vision or  any  subject  in  which  they  can  do  the  most  for  them- 
selves, and  be  permitted  to  pass  from  one  division  to  another 
whenever  they  show  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
The  more  advanced  divisions  in  some  subjects  may  be  heard 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  correspondingly  long  les- 
sons assigned  if  they  are  full-time  subjects.  The  number  of 
daily  recitations  in  rural  schools  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, but  should  not  exceed  twenty. 

2.  Regular  times  of  grade  or  class  promotions  are  desirable, 
with  special  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  individual  pu- 
pils, or  of  sections  of  pupils,  whenever  they  show  their  ability 
to  perform  the  work  of  a  subsequent  grade.  A  specific  plan 
for  irregular,  as  well  as  for  regular,  promotions  should  be 
made  and  carried  out  by  the  principal  or  superintendent.  As 
a  rule,  merely  general  directions  or  a  reliance  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers  to  promote  pupils  out  of  course  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases. 

3.  "  Double  promotions,"  where  the  intervals  between  the 
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classes  are  one  year  or  more,  and  where  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  work  in  sequential  subjects  of  all  grades 
is  covered,  may  be  a  benefit  to  some  pupils  in  the  saving  of 
time,  but  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  dangers  that  do  not 
offset  the  benefits  gained.  If  the  course  of  studies  is  what 
it  should  be  there  is  a  loss  in  ''  skipping  "  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  cannot  be  made  up  easily. 

4.  Pupils  should  not  be  heard  in  recitation  together  in  all 
subjects,  but  should  be  separated  into  two  or  more  divisions,. 
one  division  of  pupils  being  given  an  opportunity  for  study 
while  others  are  reciting.  In  some  exercises,  all  the  pupils 
of  a  grade  may  recite  together — as  in  penmanship,  and  some 
kinds  of  language  and  nature-study,  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
in  some  forms  of  written  and  oral  reviews  in  the  upper  grades. 
In  some  subjects, — like  arithmetic  and  grammar, — at  least 
three  divisions  of  a  class  may  with  profit  be  made.  In  large 
buildings  the  divisions  may  be  distributed  in  the  rooms  on 
the  basis  of  those  subjects  in  which  the  shorter  interval  is 
made;  that  is,  two  or  three  divisions  in  arithmetic,  constitut- 
ing one  class  or  grade,  may  be  placed  together  in  one  room. 

5.  Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  should  not  depend 
wholly  upon  examinations  made  by  a  person  other  than 
the  class  teacher.  In  general,  the  class  teacher  should  de- 
termin^ithe  promotion  or  non-promotion  of  all  pupils  whose 
ability  or  non-ability  to  perform  the  work  of  the  subsequent 
grade  is  unquestioned  by  her.  The  place  of  all  other  pupils 
should  be  determined  by  the  principal  or  superintendent,  by 
means  of  examinations  and  such  other  evidence  of  their 
ability  and  needs  as  is  attainable. 

6.  Provisions  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  studies  for 
reviews  at  such  times  and  in  such  subjects  as  will  permit 
rapidly  advancing  pupils  to  lose  no  part  of  the  work  outlined 
in  the  course. 

7.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  help  of  one  or  more  assist- 
ant teachers  should  be  secured,  whose  special  work  will  be  to 
give  assistance  to  backward  pupils,  or  to  pupils  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  work  up  into  a  higher  division  or  grade. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  characteristics  and 
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needs  of  individual  pupils,  a  teacher  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  same  class  of  pupils  for  at  least  one  year.  In  some  cases, 
where  pupils  are  promoted  out  of  course  from  one  room  to 
another,  the  time  of  such  pupils  with  one  teacher  might  be 
less  than  a  year. 

9.  Although  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  has  not  been 
a  special  object  of  inquiry  in  this  investigation,  it  has  been 
brought  out  incidentally  that  attention  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  demands  that  in  no  case  should  there  be  more 
than  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  that  where  the  ages  and 
attainments  of  pupils  are  widely  different,  as  in  so-called  un- 
graded schools,  no  teacher  should  have  more  than  twenty- 

iive  pupils. 

John  T.  Prince 

West  Newton,  Mass, 


IV 

THE   SCHOOL-FATIGUE   QUESTION   IN 
GERMANY 

In  Germany  to-day  child-study  as  such  is  scarcely  known, 
and  professors  at  the  universities  have  no  interest  in  the 
study  of  education.  I  have  asked  many  people  here 
what  was  being  done  at  present  in  education,  and  they 
have  almost  unanimously  answered,  "  Next  to  nothing  is 
being  done;  Germany  is  resting  on  her  laurels."  But, 
after  further  questioning  about  the  study  of  children's  draw- 
ings, learning  of  language,  hygiene  of  writing,  school  fatigue, 
children's  games  and  plays,  religious  life,  etc.,  I  find  that  these 
questions  are  busying  others  than  the  professors  of  educa- 
tion and  the  oflficial  leaders  in  educational  administra- 
tion. Much  valuable  new  work  is  now  under  way  in 
all  the  different  lines  of  child-study;  but  the  various  workers 
have  never  come  together  in  any  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
their  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  Professors  of 
psychiatry,  of  physiology,  of  psychology,  specialists  in  chil- 
dren's diseases,  and  many  others — members  particularly  of 
the  medical  faculty  in  the  universities,  some  school  directors, 
heads  of  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,^ 
some  school-teachers  who  have  taken  up  an  educational  prob- 
lem as  outside  work — these  are  the  men  in  Germany  to- 
day from  whom  to  learn  new  ideas  in  education.  Director 
Ufer  proposes  next  spring  to  try  to  bring  all  such  workers 
together  into  a  German  child-study  association  that  will,  it 
is  hoped,  unite  the  various  interests. 

One  of  these  departments  of  child-study  that  seems  to  me 
to  offer  most  important  new  ideas  for  us  in  America  is  that 
of  school  fatigue.  In  Germany  no  one  has  faced  the  real 
problem  more  directly  than  Emil  Kraepelin,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Heidelberg.     Much  has  been  done  already,  but 
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the  work  of  Professor  Griesbach,  coupled  with  the  clear  in- 
sight of  Professor  Kraepelin  into  the  nature  of  the  problem 
of  mental  work,  together  give  the  greatest  flood  of  new  light 
that  I  have  yet  found.  Kraepelin's  chief  labors  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  directed  to  the  problem  of  mental 
work,  its  conditions,  individual  differences,  the  influence  of 
drugs  on  mental  activity,  and  the  hygiene  of  work.  In 
this  paper  I  shall  summarize  the  most  important  points  in  his 
latest  treatise  on  school  fatigue.^ 

Many  have  advised  variety  in  the  school  exercises  as  a 
preventive  of  fatigue.  "  Change  is  recreation,"  says  Richter 
(Jena).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  actual  fatigue 
spreads  gradually  over  our  whole  frame,  and  when  we  are 
tired  out  for  one  thing  we  are  tired  out  for  other  things  as 
well;  so  that  rest,  with,  perhaps,  sleep  too,  becomes  neces- 
sary before  we  can  recover  our  buoyancy  and  enter  on  new 
work.  Change  of  employment  is  not  recreation;  for  all  work 
fatigues,  and  continuance  at  any  work  increases  fatigue.  It 
is  true,  to  be  sure,  particularly  in  muscular  work,  that  a 
change  of  employment  may  release  overworked  muscles  so 
that  they  may  rest  while  other  muscles  are  brought  into  ac- 
tivity. This  is  also  true,  although  to  much  less  extent,  of 
mental  work.  But  it  is  the  release  of  the  tired  muscle  from 
work  that  rests  it,  not  the  activity  of  the  other  muscles. 

This  leads  to  the  most  important  point  in  the  discussion, 
viz.:  the  distinction  between  fatigue  (Ermudimg)  and  weari- 
ness (Miidigkeit).  Fatigue  results  from  the  loss  of  the  energy 
J,  at  our  disposal;  its  amount  is  measured  by  the  reduction  in 
our  power  to  work.  The  feeling  of  weariness,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  result  from  the  monotony  of  routine  without  at  all 
being  accompanied  by  any  material  loss  of  energy.  A  child 
at  play  may  become  fatigued,  but  never  weary  of  his  activity; 
a  boy  engaged  at  work  in  which  he  takes  no  interest  may 
become  so  weary  in  fifteen  minutes  that  he  can  accomplish 
nothing.  One  of  Kraepelin's  colleagues  has  shown  that 
the  fatigue  effects  are  measured,  not  by  the  tediousness 
of  the  work,  but  only  by  the  actual  work  performed.     Tedi- 

^  Zur  Ueberbilrdungsfrage.     Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  1897. 
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ousness  produces  the  feeling  of  weariness  (Miidigkeit)  which 
is  distinctly  different  from  the  fatigue  itself  (Ermiidung). 

Change  of  work  in  school  is,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  ad- 
vantageous. In  the  first  place  the  interruptions  give  a  rest 
for  recreation;  secondly — and  this  is  the  most  important  rea- 
son— the  school  subjects  do  not  all  require  an  equal  effort 
of  attention  and  an  equal  expenditure  of  energy.  After  a 
difficult  lesson  an  easy  lesson  will  aflford  an  opportunity  for  a 
partial  recovery  from  the  fatigue  previously  produced.  The 
change  of  work,  therefore,  must  not  be  merely  a  change  of 
subject,  or  even  a  change  of  occupation,  but  a  change  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Easy  and  difficult  must  alternate. 
Thirdly,  we  may  obtain  refreshment  by  change  of  work,  on 
account  of  the  fresher  mood  with  which  we  turn  to  new  work. 
Of  course  this  change  must  not  be  too  frequent  or  sudden; 
in  that  case  it  becomes  an  unpleasant  disturbance,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  we  feel  in  going  from  one  mood  to  another.  In 
order  to  work  well  we  must  gain  the  necessary  absorption  in 
the  subject-matter,  our  feelings  must  harmonize,  and  our 
thoughts  be  directed  toward  the  object.  In  this  way  we  be- 
come "  warmed  up  "  to  a  subject,  and  this  warmth  is  all  lost 
when  we  go  over  to  an  entirely  different  subject. 

Toward  the  close  of  a  difficult  piece  of  work  we  feel  the 
pleasure  of  accomplishment  (Schlussantrieb),  which  is  natu- 
rally a  very  important  factor  educationally.  It  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  performed,  and  it  is  similar  in 
its  efifect  to  the  voluntary  effort  with  which  we  enter  on  a  new 
piece  of  work.  Neither  of  these  factors,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  up  the  traces  of  fatigue,  still  less  to  counteract 
fatigue.  Enthusiasm  for  a  subject  and  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  may,  nevertheless,  become  so  great  as 
to  prevent  us  from  noticing  the  warning  sign  of  fatigue,  viz. : 
weariness.  When  this  happens,  "  we  do  not  know  when  we 
are  tired,"  and  hence  may  continue  to  expend  our  energy 
improvidently  till  exhaustion  follows.  Real  fatigue,  in  such 
case,  continues  to  increase  without  our  knowing  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  feeling  of  freshness,  but  later  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative  in  its  demands  for  rest;  or,  if  not,  then  the 
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danger  of  long  continued  restlessness  may  increase  and  sleep- 
lessness follow  with  inability  to  rest,  ending,  finally,  in  pros- 
tration. The  recreation  resulting  from  a  change  of  work  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  relief  from  fatigue, 
but  only  as  a  relief  from  the  feeling  of  weariness. 

It  is  often  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  reliability  of  the 
attempts  to  measure  school  fatigue,  that  the  tests  require 
monotonous  tasks  to  be  performed, — adding,  copying,  writ- 
ing Greek  paradigms,  etc., — resulting,  therefore,  in  much 
greater  fatigue  than  the  more  interesting  and  varied  exer- 
cises of  an  ordinary  school  day.  Kraepelin's  investigations, 
however,  have  shown  that,  although  with  adults  the  traces  of 
tediousness  and  ennui  are  clearly  seen  in  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  yet  this  does  not  carry  with  it  any  material  de- 
crease of  the  working  energy.  This  latter  varies  essentially, 
or  perhaps  entirely,  with  the  relation  between  work  and  rest. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  that  children  may  lose  more  energy 
through  the  tediousness  and  monotony  of  the  work  than  do 
adults. 

Fatigue  is  really  nothing  but  the  necessary  and  inseparable 
effect  of  work.  It  begins  to  show  itself  just  as  soon  as  the 
work  begins;  for  it  is  merely  the  outward  sign  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  and  therefore  of  the  reduction  in  working 
power.  Ordinarily,  it  is  true,  the  beginning  of  fatigue  is  con- 
cealed by  the  counteracting  effects  of  practice.  When,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  is  made  with  well-practiced  work,  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  is  found  to  be  done  at  the  very  start, 
followed  by  a  continuous  fall  in  the  curve  of  work.  Practice 
makes  easier,  and  undoubtedly  reduces  the  attendant  fatigue; 
so  that,  as  Kraepelin  says,  the  only  correct  way  to  overcome 
fatigue  is  to  drill  one's  self  in  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  continue  at 
work  even  after  we  become  fatigued.  Hence,  too,  in  school 
our  pupils  must  learn  to  work  even  after  they  begin  to  get 
tired,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  advantages  of  practice 
and  may  be  able  to  continue  their  efforts  even  under  fatigue, 
as,  indeed,  the  conditions  of  life  force  us  all  to  do.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  avoid  fatigue  entirely,  we  should  have  to  stop  every 
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activity  and  die;  for  even  barely  being  awake  without  work- 
ing at  all  would  inevitably  lead  to  fatigue.  Here,  as  every- 
where, all  depends  on  the  amount.  Too  much  fatigue  may 
be  disastrous,  too  little  makes  effeminate;  hence  we  must  find 
some  standard  of  measure. 

Laboratory  experiments,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  daily 
life,  show  that  fatigue  reduces  the  practice  value  of  any  piece 
of  work,  e.  g.,  in  acquiring  a  manual  dexterity  or  in  memo- 
rizing. In  learning  any  new  thing  the  fuller  and  fresher  our 
energy,  the  greater  will  be  the  practice  effect.  Repetition 
reduces  the  former,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  also.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  work  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  practice  effect 
vanishes  and  no  good  result  follows.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  determine  this  limit,  beyond  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  strain  our  energy,  and  when,  accordingly,  a  period  of 
rest  is  true  economy  of  time.  For  this  purpose  the  chief 
school  studies  would  have  to  be  tested  separately,  since  some 
require  a  longer  period  than  others  for  recuperation.  Then, 
too,  the  pupils  differ  greatly  in  their  recuperative  power. 
Both  of  these  varying  factors  would  have  to  be  measured  be- 
fore a  truly  hygienic  roster  could  be  made  that  would  suit 
the  varying  difficulty  of  the  school  subjects,  and  the  age  and 
the  ability  of  the  pupils. 

More  important  still  than  any  question  of  mere  expedience 
in  securing  school  results,  is  the  further  uncertainty  how 
much  lasting  injury  may  result  to  the  health  of  the  school 
children  by  the  present  arrangement  of  school  programmes. 
Do  the  periods  for  recreation  afford  the  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  recover  their  full  buoyancy  and  freshness,  or  are 
they  forced  to  begin  a  new  day's  work  before  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day?  If  the  latter 
is  the  case,  then  the  fatigue  will  leave  lasting  effects  in  the 
growing  organism  and  arrest  development.  To  determine 
how  far  this  is  true  we  must  test  the  power  of  work  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  same  pupils  on  successive  days,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  week,  before  and  after  the  vaca- 
tion, etc. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ground 
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everywhere  that  the  question  of  school  fatigue  can  be  settled 
only  by  way  of  experimental  investigation.  Already  con- 
siderable work  in  this  direction  has  been  done.  Laser,  in 
Konigsberg,  and  Burgenstein,  in  Vienna,  found  but  little  dim- 
inution in  the  working  power  of  children,  thirteen  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  even  after  three  hours  of  school  work. 
Here  the  influence  of  practice  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  fatigue  effects.  But  the  remarkable  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  abler  pupils  accomplished  more  than  double,  and,  in 
single  instances,  fourfold  as  much  work  as  the  slower  ones. 
The  individual  differences  in  power  of  enduring  fatigue  are 
also  enormous.  Richter,  in  Jena,  tells  us  that  some  of  his 
pupils  were  weary  within  a  very  short  time  after  they  com- 
menced to  work,  while  others  kept  on  working,  feeling  al- 
most as  fresh  as  at  the  start. 

Schulze,  in  Leipzig,  found  that  when  his  pupils  continued 
their  work  in  arithmetic  during  two  periods,  they  accom- 
plished more  in  the  second  hour  than  in  the  first;  so 
that,  there  at  least,  change  of  occupation  would  not  be 
economy. 

Kemsies  tested  school  children  in  Berlin  with  the  ergo- 
graph,  and  found  distinct  reduction  of  muscle  power  corre- 
sponding to  mental  fatigue.  Mathematics  and  gymnastics 
produced  the  greatest  loss,  while  history,  geography,  and 
natural  science  served  to  recuperate.  Singing  and  drawing 
were  particularly  tiring  to  those  that  worked  well.  The  most 
remarkable  result,  however,  was  that,  in  single  instances  the 
ergograph  curves  show  distinctly  the  existence  of  lasting 
fatigue  that  continued  for  several  days  at  a  time  before  full 
recovery. 

Ebbinghaus,  in  Breslau,  has  recently  tried  a  new  method 
of  testing  fatigue,  whereby,  as  he  believes,  a  nearer  approach 
is  made  to  measuring  the  mental  power  than  by  the  adding 
method,  or  any  of  the  other  more  mechanical  and  monoto- 
nous tests.  His  combination  method,  as  it  is  termed,  makes 
use  of  extracts  from  the  reading  book,  in  which,  however, 
single  syllables  and  words  are  omitted.  The  pupils  are  to 
fill  in  the  omitted  parts  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  make 
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sense.  The  number  of  mistakes  is  counted  as  inversely  meas- 
uring the  mental  power. - 

Griesbach,  in  Miihlhausen  (Alsace),  merits  special  atten- 
tion as  having  applied  a  new  and  remarkable  test  for  fatigue, 
viz.:  the  aesthesiometer  (touch-dividers).  He  believes  that 
the  least  perceptible  opening  of  the  points  of  the  dividers  is 
a  reliable  measure  of  the  degree  of  fatigue.  His  results  are  as 
noteworthy  in  their  consistency  as  the  method  is  extraordin- 
ary. A  large  number  of  children  were  measured  at  the  most 
different  times,  before  and  after  each  recitation  period,  as  well 
as  on  holidays  and  during  vacation.  The  test  was  taken  on 
the  forehead,  cheek,  ball  of  the  thumb,  end  of  the  index  fin- 
ger, tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  underlip.  All  of  these  measures, 
differing  as  they  did  among  themselves,  agreed  in  showing 
the  same  variations  under  the  influence  of  the  school  work. 
On  holidays  the  variations  were  inconsiderable,  while  on 
school  days  the  measures  doubled,  and  some  showed  fourfold 
the  normal  least  distance.  The  great  reduction  of  skin  sen- 
sibihty  occurred  after  mathematics  and  Latin,  French  and 
English;  but,  after  the  period  in  religion,  the  pupils  seemed 
to  have  recovered.^  During  the  midday  recess  the  recupera- 
tion was  very  marked,  but  not  complete.  Even  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  school  began,  a  large  number  of  pupils  failed  to 
show  as  great  sensibility  as  on  holidays.  Griesbach  con- 
cludes that  many  pupils  have  not  sufficient  rest  to  enable 
them  to  begin  the  day's  work  in  a  normal  condition  of 
freshness. 

Griesbach  examined  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  Oberrealschule,  also  apprentices  in  shops,  learners  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  school,  and  factory  hands.  Variations 
in  the  sensibility  were  readily  traced  in  all  of  these  cases,  but 

'  See  Psychological  Review,  March,  1897. 

3  Wagner  found  the  fatiguing  effect  of  the  different  school  subjects  as  follows  : 
Mathematics=ioo  ;  Latin=9i;  Greek  90  ;  gymnastics = 90  ;  history = 85  ;  geog- 
Taphy=85  ;  arithmetic=82;  French=82  ;  German=82;  natural  science=8o  ;  draw- 
ing 77  ;  religion=77.  But,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  teacher's  personality  has 
more  to  do  with  the  degree  of  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  has  the  character 
of  the  subject  taught.  It  is  oftenest  the  best  teachers  and  the  best  pupils  who  show 
the  most  fatigue,  simply  because  they  have  done  the  most  work. 
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no  such  changes  showed  themselves  as  in  the  other  pupils 
from  the  gymnasium.  As  a  result  of  the  manual  work  at  the 
loom  or  in  the  machine  shop,  no  reduction  of  sensibility  was 
perceptible. 

The  same  investigator  tested  some  fifty  pupils  of  different 
ages  before  and  after  oral  and  written  examinations,  as  well 
as  on  holidays.  Without  exception  he  found  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  sensibility  after  the  mental  ex- 
ertion. The  examiner,  too,  who  had  to  follow  the  work  with 
close  attention,  showed  similar  increase  in  the  least  percept- 
ible distance. 

Kraepelin  claims  that  all  the  other  methods  thus  far  used 
fail  to  take  account  properly  of  the  effects  of  practice  dur- 
ing the  test,  and  hence  give  an  unreliable  picture  of  the 
fatigue.  But  Griesbach's  method  is  yet  to  be  tested  by  com- 
parison *  with  other  directer  methods  before  we  can  know 
exactly  what  relation  really  exists  between  skin  sensibility 
and  mental  fatigue;  but  it  avoids  the  interfering  effects  of 
practice,  and  therefore  probably  gives  us  the  clearest  general 
picture  of  the  effects  of  fatigue.  The  method  enables  us,  for 
the  first  time,  to  express  in  figures  the  individual  differences 
among  pupils  as  regards  their  power  to  resist  fatigue;  sec- 
ondly, the  differences  of  the  several  subjects  of  study  in  pro- 
ducing fatigue;  thirdly,  the  very  slight  fatigue  effects  from 
the  purely  technical  activities  requiring  no  great  muscular 
effort.  Hence  manual  activity  appears  as  a  recreation,  and 
this  teaches  us  to  recognize  the  deep  meaning  of  mental 
work.     It  is  the  most  exhausting  of  all  work. 

Griesbach  and  others  have,  moreover,  shown  that  often 
the  midday  recess  appears  not  to  suffice  for  recuperation  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  morning.  We  see  from  this  the  immense 
influence  of  the  school  work,  since,  on  holidays,  no  percepti- 
ble diminution,  but  rather  an  increase  in  the  skin  sensibility, 
was  noted  at  noon. 

*  Dr.  Ludwig  Wagner  has  recently  applied  Griesbach's  method  in  a  very  detailed 
study  of  the  pupils  in  the  new  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt,  and  has  found  confir- 
mation of  the  above  announced  results.  See  his  Unterricht  unci  Ermiidung, 
Berlin,  1898. 
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Both  Griesbach  and  Kemsies  have  found  considerable 
fatigue  present  even  in  the  morning  before  school  began, 
and  remaining  over  from  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  Some  of  the  pupils  tested  (fourteen  years  old) 
had  only  six  and  one-half  to  seven  hours'  sleep.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  those  so  reported  are  evening  workers, 
whose  sleep  curve  reaches  its  greatest  depth  later,  toward 
morning,  and  whose  power  of  work  is  smaller  early  in  the 
morning,  increasing  during  the  forenoon.  Romer  has  shown 
that  such  evening  workers  cannot  well  stand  the  loss  of  their 
morning  sleep.  Griesbach  demands,  emphatically:  (i)  No 
scientific  work  in  the  afternoons;  (2)  later  beginning  of 
school  in  the  morning  (never  before  eight) ;  (3)  abolishment, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  school  examinations;  (4)  reduction  of 
home  work,  and  especially  less  mechanical  learning  by  heart. 

The  teacher,  too,  may  be,  and  often  is  overworked.  Per- 
haps this  part  of  the  question  of  school  fatigue  is  no  less 
earnest  and  important  than  that  in  regard  to  the  pupils.  The 
same  tests  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  teacher's 
fatigue  as  his  pupils. 

We  must  remember  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pa- 
tients in  our  insane  hospitals  were  all  school  children  once. 
How  many  of  these  came  out  of  school  weaker  than  they 
entered?  We  cannot  avoid  all  the  injurious  influences  of 
school  work  if  the  growing  generation  is  to  be  brought  up 
to  work  and  inured  to  fatigue;  but  we  need  not  lay  upon  the 
weaklings  burdens  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  All  pupils 
would  be  strengthened  in  health  by  school  work  if  it  were 
properly  adapted  to  them,  and  to  make  it  so  should  be  our 
constant  aim. 

Herman  T.  Lukens 
Berlin,  Germany 


V 

READING  ALOUD   IN  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  fail  to 
give  children  any  power  as  readers.  One  authority  states 
that,  after  the  child's  twelfth  year,  his  ability  as  a  reader 
steadily  declines.  (Up  to  that  time  he  is  gradually  acquiring 
greater  mastery  over  words,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  improving.)  I  can  add  my  testimony  that,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  university,  the  average  student  cannot 
read  at  all. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  from  which  I  may 
select  two  as  typical.  One  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  child 
to  the  mechanics  of  vocal  expression — to  inflection,  force, 
movement,  and  so  forth.  The  other  (that  commonly  em- 
ployed), to  tell  the  child  to  get  the  thought.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  both  methods  have,  in  isolated  cases,  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  good,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  well- 
tiigh  barren  of  results.  It  might  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  reasons  for  these  failures;  but, 
in  the  present  article,  I  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to  the 
bare  statement  of  what  appear  to  be  the  facts. 

The  mechanical  method  fails,  especially  with  younger  peo- 
ple, because  it  is  dry,  technical,  unstimulating,  and,  in  the 
main,  uninteresting.  The  "  get-the-thought  "  method  is  a 
revolt  against  the  other  plan.  Appreciating  that  drill  in  in- 
flection, pitch,  and  so  forth,  has  done  nothing  toward  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  reading,  the  conscientious  principal  or  su- 
perintendent has  told  his  teachers  that  they  must  see  to  it  that 
the  scholars  get  the  thought.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  doesn't  produce  re- 
sults. Why?  I  believe  there  are  two  main  reasons.  First, 
for  one  cause  or  another  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  escape 
too  many  teachers.     Second,  very  few  teachers  have  received 
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the  training  that  would  enable  them  to  discern  quickly  with 
what  mental  conditions  various  forms  of  vocal  expression 
are  associated.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  the  criteria  of 
vocal  expression;  and,  in  consequence,  helpful  criticism  is  im- 
possible. I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  criteria  later  on, 
and  so  we  may  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  elaboration. 

Why  have  previous  methods  of  teaching  reading  failed? 
I  offer  three  reasons:  First,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
best  literature  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  second,  the  com- 
plexity of  vocal  expression;  and  third,  the  intangibility  of 
vocal  expression. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dwell  on  the  first 
of  these  reasons.  One  can  safely  assert,  however,  that  thou- 
sands of  children  would  be  better  readers  if  their  teachers 
had  more  love  and  appreciation  of  real  literature.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  to  put  good  literature  into  the  school  books  if  its 
merit  does  not  appeal  as  well  to  the  instructor  as  to  the  pupil? 
The  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  I  believe 
there  are  many  hopeful  signs  of  progress.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  sentiment  against  the  substitution  of  parsing,  his- 
tory, philology,  or  ethics  for  genuine  literary  training.  We 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  literature  is  art,  beauty,  spirit; 
and,  when  this  recognition  becomes  general,  we  shall  have 
better  teachers  and  better  readers.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
so  stimulates  our  vocal  expression  as  the  desire  to  impress 
upon  others  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  what  has  impressed 
ourselves. 

Complexity  may  be  defined  by  illustration.  A  phrase  may 
be  read  fast  or  slowly;  in  high  or  low  key;  with  one  melody 
or  another;  with  loud  or  subdued  force;  with  this  quality  of 
voice  or  with  that.  Now  all  these  elements  are  present  at 
one  time,  so  that,  without  proper  training,  the  teacher  is  un- 
able to  discriminate  between  them,  and  hence  unable  to  give 
the  needful  correction,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
progress. 

IntangibiHty  may  be  explained  by  showing  what  is  meant 
by  a  tangible  subject.  The  spelling  lesson  is  tangible;  the 
arithmetic  lesson  is  tangible.     A  mistake  is  easily  recognized 
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and  corrected.  Three  months  after  a  paper  in  these  subjects 
has  been  handed  in  the  teacher  can  go  back  to  it  and  exam- 
ine it.  But  vocal  expression  is  evanescent  and,  by  the  un- 
trained, can  be  recalled  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  and  then  only  a 
short  time  after  it  has  been  heard. 

In  the  presence  .of  the  combined  dif^culties  due  to  com- 
plexity and  intangibility  the  teacher  is  appalled;  and,  con- 
scientious though  he  be,  gives  up  in  despair.  The  teaching 
becomes  perfunctory;  the  children  lose  interest;  and  there 
is  the  end  of  reading.  Reading,  which  should  be  the  bright- 
est and  most  inspiring  of  lessons,  degenerates  into  a  hum- 
drum, dry-as-dust  time-killer.  Good  reading  is  as  rare  as 
the  classical  bird.  No  idea  of  a  pupil's  ability  can  be  gained 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  class  he  is  in.  He  is  no  better 
reader  in  the  highest  public-school  grade  than  he  is  in  the 
grade  two  or  three  below  the  highest.  The  teacher  has  come 
to  recognize  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  and  so,  in  many  class- 
rooms, the  time  set  apart  for  reading  is  given  up  to  language 
lessons,  composition,  and  other  studies,  valuable  in  them- 
selves, but  only  incidentally  helpful  in  increasing  the  pupils' 
reading  power.  Dark  as  is  this  picture,  it  is  none  too  black. 
I  wish  space  permitted  the  citing  of  hundreds  of  instances  that 
prove  my  contention,  gathered  from  the  schools,  not  of  rural 
and  backwoods  districts,  but  from  personal  experience  in 
the  schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities;  besides  the  evidence  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
teachers  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  All  I 
can  state  here  is,  let  the  unprejudiced  observer  examine  for 
himself. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  objects  are  to  be  attained  as  a  result 
of  reading  lessons?  I  think  we  can  agree  that  there  are  two. 
One  is,  to  give  us  the  power  to  extract  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  After  we  leave  school  our  information  is 
gained  from  books;  and  what  we  get  from  these  is  largely 
determined  by  our  school  training.  Our  system  of  educa- 
tion has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  when  it  fails  to  provide 
this  training.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  value 
of  vocal  expression,  but  I  consider  of  primary  importance  the 
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ability  to  get  the  author's  meaning.  Our  teaching,  from  the 
primary  grade  to  the  university,  is  lamentably  weak  in  this 
direction.  Said  a  well-known  college  professor  to  a  public- 
school  superintendent,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry,  What 
shall  be  done  better  to  prepare  the  secondary-school  students 
for  college  classes?  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  teach  them  how 
to  read."  Another  college  instructor — a  learned  authority 
on  geology — tells  me  that  he  finds  occasion  to  remark  to  his 
classes  about  once  a  month,  "  It's  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
read  a  page  of  English."  No  one  who  examines  the  reading 
in  our  schools  can  fail  to  be  struck,  not  so  much  with  the 
absence  of  expressive  power,  as  with  the  absence  of  mental 
grasp.  We  are  so  anxious  to  get  on  that  we  are  content 
with  skimming  the  surface,  and  do  not  take  the  time  to  get 
beneath  it.  The  reading  lesson  should  be,  primarily,  a  think- 
ing lesson,  and  every  shade  of  thought  should  be  carefully 
determined,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  may  be  consumed. 
The  habit  of  hurrying  over  the  page,  which  is  so  prevalent, 
is  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  schoolroom  methods.  Careless  of 
all  the  future  we  are  too  prone  to  push  the  pupil  along,  ignor- 
ing the  simplest  and  most  apparent  of  psychological  laws, 
that  thought  comes  by  thinking,  and  thinking  takes  time. 

One  is  sick  of  the  universal  excuse  for  the  laxity  in  our 
methods:  We  have  not  the  time.  To  which  I  reply  to 
teacher,  superintendent,  and  school  board,  We  have  no  time 
to  teach  a  subject  poorly.  If  thought-getting— genuine 
thought-getting — were  insisted  on  from  the  outset,  I  am  sure 
that  the  work  which  now  requires  six  or  seven  years  to  ac- 
complish could  be  done  in  five.  How  much  thought  power 
^  has  the  public-school  graduate?  Very  little.  And  yet,  if 
all  lessons — history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  rest — 
were  made  thought  lessons,  a  child  of  fourteen  might  be  on 
the  road  to  educating  himself  when  he  leaves  school.  Is  it 
not  pitiful  when  we  see  a  bright  boy  or  girl  spending  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  and  then 
coming  to  class  only  to  find  he  has  wasted  and  worse  than 
wasted  his  time?  I  would  not  seem  altogether  a  pessimist, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  there  is,  of  late,  great  improvement 
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along  the  lines  in  question.  But  not  everywhere.  And  so, 
in  taking  leave  of  this  aspect  of  my  theme,  I  would  again 
urge  the  teacher  to  ponder  these  noble  words  of  a  noble  man, 
"  When  thou  readest,  look  steadfastly  with  the  mind  at  the 
things  the  words  symbolize.  If  there  be  question  of  moun- 
tains, let  them  loom  before  thee;  if  of  the  ocean,  let  its  bil- 
lows roll  before  thy  eyes.  This  habit  will  give  to  thy  voice 
even  pliancy  and  meaning.  The  more  sources  of  interest  we 
have,  the  richer  is  our  life.  To  hold  any  portion  of  truth  in  a 
vital  way  is  better  than  to  have  its  whole  baggage  stored 
merely  in  one's  memory."  And,  again,  "  He  who  thinks  for 
himself  is  rarely  persuaded  by  another.  Information  and  in- 
spiration he  gladly  receives,  but  he  forms  his  own  judgment. 
Arguments  and  reasons  which,  to  the  thoughtful,  sound  like 
mockery,  satisfy  the  superficial  and  ignorant."  And  there 
is  no  better  way  to  develop  such  a  thinking  person  than  by 
careful  training  in  reading. 

"  Most  readers,  like  good-natured  cows, 
Keep  browsing  and  forever  browse  ; 
If  a  fair  flower  come  in  their  way 
They  take  it  too,  nor  ask,  '  What,  pray  }  ' 
Like  other  fodder  it  is  food, 
And  for  the  stomach  quite  as  good." 

Training  in  thought-getting  is,  then,  the  first  result  to  be 
expected  from  the  reading  lesson.  The  second  is  the  power 
of  adequate  vocal  expression.  I  shall  resist  the  temptation 
to  enlarge  upon  the  many  benefits  to  body,  voice,  mind,  and 
soul,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical,  worldly  benefits  of  vocal 
expression.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  recog- 
nized, and  pass  on  to  the  discussion  of  a  plan  that  may  help 
us  to  get  these  benefits;  prefacing  this  discussion  with  the 
statement  that  the  evil  results  of  our  present  laxity  are  not  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  individual  teacher,  but  at  that  of 
the  educational  system  in  general. 

Granting  that  the  teacher  has  the  thought  of  the  reading 
lesson, — and  this  is  a  sine  qua  non, — what  else  is  necessary  to 
make  him  a  good  teacher  of  reading?     First,  he  must  have  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  how  thought  and  feeHng  get  them- 
selves expressed.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  the  criteria 
of  expression.  Second,  he  must  have  a  definite  graded 
method  of  instruction,  in  which  the  simple  shall  precede  the 
complex,  and  in  which  one  element,  and  one  only,  shall  be 
presented  at  a  time. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  article  on  the  subject  of  ele- 
mentary reading,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  briefly 
my  opinions  on  this  important  feature  of  education:  First,  I 
would  agree  that  the  phrase  and  sentence  method  is  the  best 
for  beginners.  Second,  that  the  p)rimers  so  generally  used 
are  unscientific  and  stultifying.  The  "  I  see  a  cat  on  the 
mat "  sentence  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  sensible  child. 
As  far  as  possible  I  would  have  the  child  read  sentences  that 
he  himself  coins  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life.  These  may  be 
written  on  the  board,  or,  better  still,  printed  for  him,  as  is  now 
so  often  done,  by  the  school  press.^  Third,  and  this  point  I 
would  urge  strongly,  never  let  a  child  read  aloud  a  single  sen- 
tence until  he  has  the  thought.  This  should  be  insisted  on; 
from  the  outset.  The  teacher  should  in  every  way  impress 
upon  the  class  that  word  recognition  is  not  the  end  but  the 
means.  This  insistence  makes  the  work  a  little  slower  at  the 
start,  but  the  final  results  justify  the  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  true  educational  theory. 

The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are  four:  time,  pitch,, 
quality,  and  force.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  these  ele- 
ments with  any  degree  of  fullness,^  but  I  trust  to  make  clear 
their  meaning  and  importance. 

Time  refers  to  the  rate  of  vocal  movement.  It  may  be 
fast  or  medium  or  slow,  according  to  the  amount  of  what 
may  be  called  the  collateral  thinking  accompanying  the  read- 
ing of  any  given  passage.  To  put  it  another  way:  A  phrase 
is  read  slowly  because  it  means  much;  because  the  thought 
is  large,  sublime,  deep,  extensive.     The  collateral  thinking 

'  A  very  good  printing  outfit  may  be  obtained  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

»  For  an  exhaustive  treatment,  see  The  principles  of  vocal  expression  and 
literary  interpretation,  by  Chamberlain  and  Clark.  Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman. 
&  Co. 
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may  be  revealed  by  an  expansive  paraphrase.     For  instance, 

in  the  lines, 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried," 

why  do  we  read  slowly?     The  paraphrase  answers  the  ques- 
tion.    "  It  was  midnight.     There  lay  our  beloved  leader,  who 
should  have  been  borne  in  triumphal  procession  to  his  last 
resting  place.     Bells  should  have  tolled,  cannons  thundered, 
and  thousands  should  have  followed  his  bier.     But  now,  alas! 
by  night,  by  stealth,  without  even  a  single  drum  tap,  in  fear 
and  dread,  we  creep  breathless  to  the  ramparts."     This  or 
one  of  a  thousand  other  paraphrases  will  suffice  to  render  the 
vocal  movement  slow.     And  so  it  is  in  all  slow  time.     Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  by  expansive  paraphrase  is  meant  not 
merely  the  substitution  of  a  word  or  phrase,  but  a  complete 
and  even  more  than  complete  filling  in  of  added  thoughts, 
both   objective   and   subjective.     And   furthermore,    during 
the  expressive  pause  the  same  mental  process  goes  on  as 
we  find  in  slow  reading.     "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pause  is  not  mere  silence.     A  very  little  observation  will  show 
the  student  that,  while  his  voice  ceases,  the  thought  con- 
tinues  to   manifest   itself  in   pantomimic   expression.     The 
pause  is  made  as  a  result  of  collateral  thinking.     In  other 
words,  any  given  idea  calls  up  another  train  of  thought,  with 
which  the  mind  engages  itself,  and  such  engagement  finds 
actual  expression  in  the  pause.     It   must  be  remembered 
that  the  collateral  thinking  may  take  the  mind  backward  or 
forward.     According  to  the  amount  of  this  collateral  think- 
ing will  be  the  duration  of  the  pause. 

"  An  extract  from  the  play  qI  Julius  CcBsar  will  illustrate  this  point.  In 
the  fifth  act  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  taken  their  '  everlasting  farewell,'  and 
Brutus  ends  the  interview  with  these  words: 

"  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  ! 

The  first  four  words  of  this  speech  are  addressed  to  the  onlookers.  The 
word  '  on  '  takes  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  and  considerate  leader  to  the 
battlefield  where  the  fate  of  Rome  is  to  be  decided.  He  perceives  that  the 
future  of  his  beloved  city  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance.     The  appearance 
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on  the  preceding  night  of  the  ghost  of  Cassar,  warning  him  that  it  will  see 
him  at  Philippi,  fills  Brutus  with  apprehension.  And  then,  how  many  of  his 
followers,  now  so  ready  to  do  battle  under  his  standard,  will,  ere  night,  lie 
cold  in  death  upon  the  bloody  field  !  All  this  and  more  passes  through  his 
mind,  and  his  solicitude  and  apprehension  manifest  themselves  in  his  fea- 
tures and  in  his  body.  Then,  even  the  stoical  Brutus  cannot  repress  his 
anxiety,  which  we  note  in  the  words,  '  O,  that  a  man  might  know.'  This 
extract,  therefore,  well  illustrates  what  was  said  above — that  the  pause,  as 
we  here  consider  it,  is  not  mere  silence,  but  cessation  of  voice  while  the  ex- 
pression continues  in  the  body.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  col- 
lateral thinking  determines  the  length  of  the  pause."  * 

From  this  discussion  it  must  be  clear  that  true  teachings 
cannot  tell  a  child  to  read  rapidly  or  slowly.  To  do  so  would 
result  in  a  mechanical  rapidity  or  slowness  far  worse  than  the 
error  the  criticism  is  designed  to  eradicate.  Now  that  the 
teacher  understands  the  cause  of  movement  he  can,  or  should 
be  able,  through  suggestive  questioning,  to  get  the  proper 
expression,  as  far  as  the  element  of  time  is  concerned. 

The  second  criterion  is  that  of  melody,  which  includes  key, 
inflection,  and  so  forth.  The  melody  indicates  the  logical 
relations.  Read  aloud  such  a  sentence  as,  John  rode  to  the 
park  last  Christmas,  changing  the  meaning,  by  transferring 
the  significant  inflection  successively  to  all  the  important 
words,  thus: 

John  rode  to  the  park  last  Christmas. 

John  rode  to  the  park  last  Christmas. 

John  rode  to  the  park  last  Christmas,  etc. 
Does  it  not  appear  that,  with  each  change  in  the  motive,  the 
melody  changes? 

Take  other  examples:  "  Do  you  think  Mr.  Jones  a  good 
teacher?  "  *'  I  should  think  so."  Read  this  answer  so  as  to 
show  the  questioner  you  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Jones's  ability. 
Now  read  it,  manifesting  that  you  don't  like  to  commit  your- 
self. In  what  lies  the  difference?  In  the  melody,  and  in 
that  alone.  Again,  "  When  we  are  in  our  graves  our  chil- 
dren will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving, 
with  festivities,  with  bonfires,  with  joy."  The  inflections  on 
the  last  four  nouns  would  probably  be  falling.  Why?  Be- 
cause each  would  be  held  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 

'  From  Principles  of  vocal  expression  and  literary  interpreiatton. 
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be  emphasized  by  itself,  and  cut  off  from  the  others.  To  read 
them  with  rising  inflections  would  be  to  manifest  the  fact  that 
the  mind  was  thinking  of  them  in  the  aggregate.  Once 
again,  the  melody  shows  the  motive. 

High  key  shows  (relatively)  mental  or  emotional  tension; 
low  key  the  reverse.  This  is  all  that  space  permits  me  to  say 
here. 

Now  for  the  application.  When  the  teacher  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  fault  in  a  pupil's  reading  lies  in  the  melody, 
he  must  first  determine  for  what  the  wrong  melody  stands 
— for  it  stands  for  something,  if  nothing  more  than  mental 
blankness.  Then  the  teacher  must  get  back  to  the  reader's 
mental  processes  and  set  them  right.  It  is  like  a  locomo- 
tive that  comes  off  the  revolving  switching  table.  If  it  gets 
on  the  wrong  track  it  must  be  backed  up  and  the  switching 
table  turned  until  it  is  in  position  to  allow  the  locomotive 
to  glide  on  to  the  right  track. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  there  is  so  much  ignorance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  inflection.  During  the  past  two  years, 
in  schools  of  our  largest  cities,  I  have  heard  teachers  repri- 
mand pupils  for  allowing  their  voices  '*  to  fall  at  a  comma." 
As  if  commas  were  intended  to  indicate  vocal  expression! 
And  when  a  bright  lad  used  a  falling  inflection  on  "  want," 
in  such  a  sentence  as  "  What  do  you  want?  "  I  have  seen  a 
class  nearly  shake  their  hands  off  in  their  endeavor  to  attract 
the  teacher's  attention,  in  order  that,  when  he  said,  "  What's 
wrong?  "  they  might  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "  He 
let  his  voice  down  at  a  question  mark."  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  this  kind  of  teaching  has  passed  away.  I  know  better. 
I  can  take  you  to  schools  in  New  York  city,  and  good 
schools,  too,  where  you  may  hear  it. 

Quality  is  the  third  criterion,  and  it  reveals  mainly  the 
emotional  state.  Feeling  affects  the  texture  of  the  muscles, 
and  those  that  have  to  do  with  voice  production  are  pecu- 
liarly susceptible.  Or  better,  to  be  in  line  with  the  best  mod- 
ern psychology,  certain  states  of  consciousness  affect  the 
muscles,  and  the  muscular  condition  we  recognize  as  emo- 
tion.    Be    this    as   it    may,    we    cannot    disregard    the   fact 
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that  there  are  qualities  of  voice  that  we  associate  with  states 
of  feehng,  and  that  is  the  point  the  teacher  must  remember. 
Fortunately,  unless  one  is  deaf,  one  recognizes  instinctively 
the  state  behind  the  quality,  so  the  teacher  has  nothing 
new  to  learn  except  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
reading.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  consider  this  element 
in  detail.  I  must  state,  though,  that  it  is  here  that  our 
schools  are  grossly  deficient.  There  is  no  emotion  in  the 
average  schoolroom.  And  more,  let  a  good  reader  come 
into  our  schools  and  the  reception  his  expression  will  receive 
will  freeze  him  stiff  in  one  week.  This  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest experiences. 

Emotion  in  reading  comes  largely  through  the  imagina- 
tion. Unless  the  mind  conceives  the  thought  how  can  the 
nerves  thrill  and  tingle?  It  is  here  we  need  teachers  who  are 
themselves  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  sublime,  tender,  in  order 
that  they  may  impart  their  appreciation  and  feeling  to  their 
classes.  Emotion  is  catching,  and  so  is  the  absence  of  it! 
Time,  time,  time,  is  the  great  need  here.  It  takes  time  to 
think,  time  for  the  picture  to  come  forth  in  its  fullness  out  of 
subconsciousness.  If  it  is  urged  that  we  should  spend  time 
on  every  important  phrase,  we  should  never  get  through  the 
lesons;  I  answer,  then  in  the  name  of  reason  don't  get 
through.  What  are  we  afraid  of?  Do  we  boast  of  our  edu- 
cational progress,  and  then  make  quantity  the  sole  test  of 
that  progress?  But  I  assure  those  who  have  followed  me 
thus  far  that  there  is  a  blessed  providence  which  has  so  ar- 
ranged the  universe  that  it  pays  to  be  honest  in  every  sense. 
Is  not  imagination  the  basis  of  literary  interpretation,  of  his- 
torical study,  yes,  even  of  mathematics  and  science?  The 
time  spent  on  the  development  of  imagination  and  emotion 
in  the  reading  lesson  will  show  its  results  in  every  other  study, 
and  so,  even  to  the  quantity  teacher,  there  is  a  practical  value 
in  the  method  I  suggest. 

If,  then,  the  teacher  would  get  the  right  quality,  he  must 
see  to  it  that  the  child  has  the  proper  and  adequate  stimulus. 
Appeal  to  his  everyday  experience  and  make  that  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  new  experience  of  the  poem. 
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"  Do  not  ask  pupils  to  represent  emotions  that  are  too  far  beyond  their 
■experience,  such  as  intense  pathos,  great  solemnity,  etc.  Reserve  these  for 
•the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school.  Again  ;  avoid  the  baser  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  hate,  jealousy.  .  .  Select  extracts  in  which  the  characters 
manifest  simple,  noble,  inspiring,  and  uplifting  feeling.  Patriotism,  self-sac- 
rifice, love  of  nature — these  are  the  themes  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
pupils  should  come  into  contact. 

"  I  heartily  advise  the  teacher  to  gather  a  dozen  or  more  extracts  and 
speeches  under  three  or  four  significant  heads,  such  as  patriotism,  love  of 
nature,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the  class  at  each  phase  until  definite  results  are 
attained.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  deprecating  the  method  that  compels  teach- 
-ers  to  teach  any  lesson  simply  because  it  follows  the  preceding  lesson 
numerically  speaking."  * 

Force  is  the  fourth  criterion.  It  stands  for  the  mental 
energy.  As  our  desire  to  impress  the  hearer  increases,  so 
does  our  force.  It  manifests  will  power.  When  it  is  absent 
there  is  lack  of  purpose.  Of  course  in  states  more  or  less  sub- 
jective,— soliloquies,  for  instance, — it  is  properly  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Don't  tell  a  child  to  read  louder.  If  you  do, 
you  will  get  loudness — that  awful,  grating  schoolboy  loud- 
ness— without  a  particle  of  expression  in  it.  Many  a  child 
reads  well,  but  is  bashful.  When  we  tell  him  to  read  louder, 
he  braces  himself  for  the  effort  and  kills  the  quality,  which  is 
the  finer  breath  and  spirit  of  oral  expression,  and  gives  us  a 
purely  physical  thing — force.  Put  your  weak-voiced  readers 
on  the  platform;  let  them  face  the  class,  and  talk  to  you, 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  you  will  get  all  the  force 
you  need.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say,  we  have  too  much 
force  rather  than  too  little.  Let  the  teacher  learn  that  we 
want  quality,  not  quantity,  and  our  statement  of  the  mental 
action  behind  force  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  creating  the 
proper  conditions. 

In  our  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  elements  of  ex- 
pression we  have  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  complexity  and  intangibility  of  vocal  expression.  The 
teacher  knows  now  what  to  look  for,  and  so  can  diagnose 
the  case.  There  is  one  more  phase  of  our  method  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  problem  can  be  solved:  the  teacher  must 
have  method,  which  now  he  surely  has  not.     As  was  stated 

•»  From  How  to  read  aloud,  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Chicago  :  Chicago  University  Press. 
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at  the  outset,  there  is  no -definite  progression  from  step  to 
step.  There  are  few  or  no  principles  given  to  the  child  to 
enable  him  to  grow.  I  have  endeavored  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  my  booklet,  How  to  read  aloud,  and,  at  this  time,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  method 
therein  employed.  I  have  used  this  book  and  method  with 
special  classes  of  teachers  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
Brooklyn,  and,  I  think,  with  some  success. 

Let  us  accept  reading  as  it  is,  and  let  us  suppose  the  pupil 
is  in  the  Fourth  Reader — say  that  he  is  about  eleven  years  of 
age.  What  is  the  first  step?  To  impress  upon  him  that  the 
printed  page  is  a  picture;  that  it  contains  ideas,  sights,  sounds. 
That  it  takes  the  place  of  the  author,  and  that  he  must 
listen  to  it  as  to  the  voice  of  the  author.  This  is  the  all-im- 
portant factor.  Many  of  us  think  we  are  following  this  plan, 
when,  in  reality,  we  defeat  our  ends  by  the  way  we  use  the 
means.  We  allow  slovenly  reading  and  pass  over  the  gross- 
est carelessnesses,  so  that,  unconsciously,  the  pupil  forms  the 
loosest  habits  of  expression.  Then  the  pupil  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  hold  the  thought;  to  let  it  hold  him,  if  you  will. 
This,  too,  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  training.  The  de- 
fective reading  of  preachers  and  authors  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  the  thought,  but  that 
they  are  not  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail  while  reading. 
The  third  stage  in  the  first  step  is  to  train  the  pupil 
so  that  he  will  never  get  up  to  read  without  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  something  to  give.  Let  the  pupils, 
and  teacher  especially,  close  their  books,  and  so  give 
the  poor  reader  some  encouragement.  Don't  have  him  read 
to  the  backs  of  the  class.  How  should  we  like  to  address  an 
audience  of  inexpressive  backs?  I  know  that  following  this 
last  suggestion  will  produce  wonderful  results,  and  quickly 
too.  But  it  has  another  value:  it  compels  the  class  to  think, 
to  follow  the  reader,  to  get  thought  through  the  ear  (a  talent 
becoming  rarer  every  day),  and,  above  all,  it  stimulates  the 
imagination.  Summarized,  the  first  step  means.  Get  the 
thought,  hold  the  thought,  give  the  thought.  Keep  at  this  for  a 
month,  if  necessary. 
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"  The  one  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
that  words  have  no  meaning  unless  they  stimulate  thought.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  teach  inflec- 
tions and  pauses  and  so  forth,  as  such.  No  other  aim  should  be  held  in 
mind  than  that  of  getting  the  pupil  to  see  clearly  and  to  express  forcibly."* 

In  the  second  step  we  begin  to  teach  the  child  how  to  get 
the  thought.  Let  me  quote  from  a  lesson  I  have  prepared 
for  the  child: 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  how  you  think  ?  If  you  hear  the  word  '  Car,'  what 
do  you  think  of?  Some,  of  a  horse  car,  some,  of  an  electric  car,  and  some, 
of  a  steam  car.  So  you  see  the  word  '  Car  '  by  itself  doesn't  give  us  a  very 
clear  picture.  The  words,  '  I  saw,'  don't  mean  very  much,  either.  For  un- 
less we  know  what  you  saw  we  get  nothing  to  think  about.  The  two  words 
'  in  a '  don't  mean  much,  and  by  this  time  you  know  why. 

"  Let  us  put  all  these  words  together  and  add  a  word  or  two :  '  I  saw  a 
man  in  a  steam  car.'  Now  we  have  a  clear  picture.  What  do  we  learn 
from  this  ?  We  learn  that  a  single  word  doesn't  give  us  a  clear  picture,  and 
that  it  takes  three,  and  four,  and  sometimes  many  words,  to  give  us  a  pic- 
ture. We  can  think  '  I  saw  a  man,'  or  '  in  a  steam  car,'  but  we  get  a  com- 
plete sentence  only  when  we  put  these  two  groups  of  words  together.  We 
notice  also  that,  while  it  takes  just  a  moment  to  see  a  picture,  it  often  takes 
many  words  to  describe  it. 

"  What  we  have  done  is  called  grouping ;  that  is,  reading  several  words 
together  just  as  we  read  the  syllables  of  a  word.  Let  us  try  some  examples. 
'  Charles  gave  a  sled  to  his  brother.'  Here  there  are  two  groups  :  One  end- 
ing at  '  sled,'  the  other,  at  '  brother.'  '  I  went  to  King  Street  with  my  sister 
to  buy  a  new  hat.'     Here  we  have  three  groups.     Can  you  pick  them  out  } 

"  The  last  thing  we  are  to  learn  in  this  lesson  is  that  every  group  of  words 
has  a  picture  in  it,  and  that  we  must  not  read  aloud  any  word  until  we  have 
got  the  thought  or  the  picture  in  the  group." 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  good  that  grows  from  this  les- 
son. The  children  stop  to  think,  O  miracle!  and  that  is  the 
beginning  of  their  salvation.  Let  teachers  remember  not  to 
teach  the  children  to  pause,  but  to  phrase.  The  pause  is  a 
subjective  manifestation,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  mistake  to 
approach  it  otherwise.  The  artist  uses  it,  later  on,  for  ar- 
tistic purposes,  but  then  only  because  he  understands  its  psy- 
chology. 

By  the  time  the  class  has  mastered  these  two  steps  they 
have  discovered  that  all  thoughts  are  not  equally  important; 
that  there  are  principal  and  subordinate  ideas.  Now  train 
them  particularly  along  this  line: 

■''  How  to  read  aloud. 
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"  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  common  rule  about  '  dropping  the  voice 
and  reading  faster '  does  not  always  apply  to  the  reading  of  subordinate 
ideas.  The  whole  question  is,  How  much  is  the  idea  worth  ?  If  it  is  unim- 
portant, perhaps  the  rule  will  apply ;  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  in- 
terjected phrase  or  sentence  is  very  important,  and  in  such  cases  the  time 
may  be  very  much  slower  than  it  is  when  reading  the  principal  sentence, 
grammatically  speaking.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  exercises  under  this 
head.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  introducing  variety  into  the  reading.  In- 
structions to  pupils,  telling  them  how  to  read  such  examples,  should  be 
avoided  at  all  times.  The  one  object  should  be  to  get  the  pupil  to  feel  sub- 
ordinate ideas  and  their  relation  to  the  principal  ideas." 

This  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  toward  showing  the  method  I 
would  urge  upon  the  teacher.  Granting  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  granting  every  possible  objection;  does  there  not 
remain  the  principle  that  we  must  show  the  pupil  how  the 
thoughts  get  themselves  expressed  in  the  printed  word? 
Let  no  one  fear  the  process  suggested  will  make  the  pupil 
cold  and  mechanical.  In  fact,  just  the  reverse  will  happen. 
We  are  simply  showing  him  that  he  must  read  as  he  would  if 
the  words  were  his  own;  that  reading  is  not  a  perfunctory 
process  nor  yet,  in  the  beginning,  an  art.  On  the  contrary 
we  show  him  that  he  is  potentially  a  good  reader,  if  he  will 
but  go  at  the  work  in  a  painstaking  way. 

If  the  teacher  will  spend  three  months  perfecting  merely 
these  steps,  a  startling  improvement  in  himself  and  pupils 
will  be  noted.  The  child  will  have  acquired  power,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.  When  he  goes  into  the  next  class  the 
teacher  of  that  class  knows  for  what  to  hold  him  responsible, 
and  can  go  on  to  higher  and  better  work.  So  that,  when 
the  highest  class  is  reached,  the  time  now  wasted  on  reading 
may  be  devoted  to  literary  interpretation  through  the  voice, 
the  consummation  of  all  training  in  vocal  expression. 

S.  H.  Clark 
University  of  Chicago 


VI 

PAIDOLOGY,  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  CHILD 

In  paidology,  the  science  of  the  child,  I  have  expressed  the 
idea  that  a  pure  science  can  be  formed  whose  work  is  upon 
the  child  alone,  and  which  is  just  as  separate  in  its  bearings 
from  other  sciences  as  any  one  science  can  be.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  that  there  may  be  an  applied  science 
of  the  child,  for  education  is  such  a  science,  nor 
does  it  claim  that  the  study  of  the  child  is  not  a  proper 
part  of  the  work  of  various  sciences,  but  that,  above  all  this, 
there  is  a  pure  science  of  the  child  which  is  in  and  of  itself  a 
whole.  Also  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
science  of  the  child  is  important  enough  to  require  and  to 
demand  a  department  of  its  own  in  college.  To  make  pai- 
dology of  some  practical  worth  I  have  tried,  in  the  following 
manner,  to  outline  it,  so  that  its  work  may  be  better 
understood. 

The  general  divisions  of  paidology  are  (i)  The  child  in  his- 
tory and  (2)  The  child  at  present. 

The  child  in  history  is  a  study  of  the  consideration  of  the 
child  in  the  past,  and  can  afford  means  for  comparisons  and 
contrasts  both  among  the  old  nations  themselves  and  also 
with  the  present.  From  this  work  the  present  can  be  en- 
lightened on  many  points  that  will  be  of  great  aid,  no  doubt, 
in  the  care  and  training  of  the  child.  This  study  will  include 
education,  rearing,  training,  relation  of  child  to  the  parent, 
to  the  state,  to  society  and  to  religion,  dress,  food,  etc,  This 
work  will  be  upon  the  child  in  the  old  civilizations  of  Africa, 
of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  America.  This  will  study  the  child 
in  the  mediaeval  times  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  modern  times,  and  be  brought  down  to  the  modern 
times.  In  America  the  study  of  the  child  among  the  early 
settlers  will  form  an  interesting  feature.     The  works  of  his- 
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tory  must  be  thoroughly  searched  to  gather  up  material  for 
this  division. 

Under  The  child  at  present  will  come  matters  that  are  of 
interest  and  profit  which  may  be  found  among  the  various 
peoples  at  present  in  their  relations  to  the  child.  The  di- 
visions under  this  head  are  (i)  The  child  among  uncivilized 
and  semi-civilized  peoples  and  (2)  The  child  among  civilized 
peoples. 

The  child  among  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples  is  a 
very  large  field  and  one  in  which  the  material  has  been  but  lit- 
tle brought  together.  Travelers  and  students  of  these  peoples 
have  given  very  much  in  their  writings  that  will  afford  excel- 
lent matter  for  the  building  up  of  this  part  of  paidology's  work. 
At  present  I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  this  division,  but 
give  only  a  few  of  the  topics  which  are  found  here,  as,  games, 
songs,  sports,  playthings,  language,  care  and  protection  of 
children,  training,  carrying  of  child  by  parent,  the  cradle, 
dress  of  child;  relation  of  child  to  father,  to  mother,  to  other 
members  of  the  family;  affection  of  parent  for  child;  infanti- 
cide; birth  and  death  and  reaching  maturity  of  the  child;  so- 
cieties for  children,  myths,  sex  of  child,  etc. 

The  child  among  civilized  peoples  is  a  heading  under  which 
most  assuredly  will  be  found  those  things  pertaining  to  the 
child  which  are  of  the  most  practical  and  most  vital  interest. 
Hence  this  part  of  paidology  needs  to  be  very  carefully  and 
closely  outlined  and  studied.  The  divisions  here  are  (i)  The 
abnormal  child  and  (2)  The  normal  child. 

By  the  term  abnormal  is  meant  to  include  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren that  are  outside  the  ordinary  family  of  children.  This 
word  is  not  used  in  the  usually  strong  sense  as  meaning  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  as  a  simple  term  used  for  purpose  of 
classification.  Under  the  heading  of  The  abnormal  child  are 
placed  (i)  defectives,  (2)  delinquents,  (3)  dependents,  (4) 
wildings,  (5)  exceptional. 

In  the  defectives  are  found  the  blind,  deaf-dumb,  deaf- 
dumb-blind,  insane,  and  feeble-minded  (idiots  and  imbeciles 
and  foolish).  This  is  a  vast  field  in  the  study  of  the  child, 
and  one  in  which  very  patient  and  careful  work  has  been 
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done.     To  the  paidologist  this  will  be  ever  a  great  source 
from  which  to  draw. 

In  delinquents  are  classed  the  criminal  children  and  those 
placed  in  situations  to  become  criminals.  Just  at  present 
this  is  a  field  of  great  promise  in  which  to  work,  as  so  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  direction.  The  remarkable 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  treatment  of  criminal  chil- 
dren, and  the  means  being  taken  to  save  those  likely  to  be- 
come so,  open  up  to  paidology  a  phase  of  child-life  that  is 
full  of  interest  and  discovery. 

In  dependents  are  placed  orphans,  foundlings,  neglected 
children,  and  all  that  need  the  careful  attention  of  so- 
ciety, state,  and  church.  Under  this  head  can  come  child- 
labor,  because  in  this  are  found  those  children  which  need  the 
strong  arms  of  law  and  love  to  help  them.  The  w.orkers  in 
this  department  are  gathering  material  of  great  importance 
to  humanity,  and  herein  will  the  student  of  paidology  find 
much  for  his  consideration. 

In  wildings  are  included  those  children  who  have  been  lost 
or  abandoned  by  parents,  or  in  some  other  way  isolated  from 
mankind  and  have  grown  up  among  animals  or  wholly  alone. 
The  study  of  such  may  open  up  some  new  lines  in  child- 
philosophy. 

In  exceptionals  are  put  all  children  outside  the  normal  class 
and  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes  of  the  abnormal. 
This  takes  in  the  dull,  the  stupid,  the  neurotic,  the  choreic, 
the  rachitic,  the  anaemic,  and  the  like.  This  will  deal  with 
those  children  met  in  society  and  school  that  are  just  over  the 
borderland  from  the  ordinary  child. 

In  a  general  way  The  normal  child  may  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  a.  The  body,  h.  The  mind;  (2)  child-activity;  (3) 
paidometry;  (4)  observation;  (5)  laboratory;  (6)  general 
matters. 

In  order  that  the  higher  side  of  child-nature — the  mind — 
may  be  correctly  studied,  must  that  part  in  which  the  mind 
has  its  dwelling — the  body — be  well  understood.  It  is  quite 
important  that  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
formation,    growth,    and    development    of   the   body.     The 
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child's  body  lives  in  two  quite  distinct  worlds,  hence  The 
body  of  the  child  divides  into  the  two  topics  (i)  Before  birth 
and  (2)  After  birth. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  body  of  the  child  as 
found  after  birth  it  is  well  to  study  it  in  its  conditions  before 
birth,  and  with  such  a  continuous  study  is  then  a  view  given 
of  the  body  which  will  be  of  great  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
mind.  Considerable  and  very  careful  studies  have  been  made 
upon  this  period — The  body  before  birth — and  when  well  gath- 
ered up,  will  surely  be  of  very  great  help  to  the  paidologist. 
There  are  many  interesting  matters  to  be  discussed  here^ 
among  which  are,  the  differentiation  of  sex,  the  influence 
upon  the  child  by  the  mother's  surroundings  during  gesta- 
tion, causes  for  the  production  of  deformed  children  and  of 
monsters,  influence  of  heredity  upon  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  like.  The  study  of  the  hygiene  of  this  period  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  carefully  made  by  every  student  in  college, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  which  must  ever  be  the  duty  of  one 
who  engages  in  instruction  about  the  child.  There  is  so 
much  of  interest  and  of  value  in  this  period  that  to  the  pai- 
dologist it  must  be  made  an  especial  part  of  his  studies. 

The  study  of  the  child's  body  begun  before  birth  must 
be  continued  after  birth,  with  such  changes  as  necessarily 
come  in  when  its  entire  surroundings  are  so  suddenly 
changed  as  at  birth.  The  divisions  of  The  body  after  birth 
are  (i)  anatomy,  (2)  physiology,  and  (3)  hygiene. 

The  study  of  the  body  before  birth  will  give  the  form  and 
structure  with  which  to  begin  such  study  after  birth — an- 
atomy. Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  yet  incomplete  at 
birth  must  be  followed  up  to  completion.  The  different 
parts  of  the  child's  body  should  be  known,  and  also  their 
location  and  relation  to  one  another.  The  minute  study  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  will  form  interesting  and  instructive 
work  here.  The  changes  in  the  body  that  take  place  at  pu- 
bescence are  very  important  and  necessary  to  be  studied  thor- 
oughly. The  comparative  study  of  the  young  child's  body 
with  that  of  the  adult  person,  and  also  with  older  children 
and  the  young  of  animals,  will  give  results  of  much  value  to 
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paidology.  The  deformities  of  the  body,  although  in  some 
degree  coming  under  the  abnormal  child,  must  be  studied 
under  this  section;  such  as,  spinal  curvature,  pigeon-breast, 
club-foot,  bow-legs,  etc. 

After  the  structure,  position,  and  relation  of  the  parts  of 
the  child's  body  are  known,  then  should  come  the  study  of 
the  use  of  these  parts — physiology.     The  anatomy  having 
given  the  form  and  location  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  so  can 
their  adaptability  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  work  they 
must  perform.     The  bones,  the  muscles,  the  heart,  and  other 
organs  should  be  carefully  studied  so  as  to  learn  how  they  do 
their  work,  the  requirements  that  are  needed  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this  work  in  a  proper  manner,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  thereto.     The  relation  between  the  brain  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  manner  in  which  neural  com- 
munication is  made,  and  what  conduces  to  the  best  communi- 
cation are  matters  of  great  importance.     The  way  in  which 
food  is  converted  into  tissues  of  the  body  and  is  torn  down 
again,  and  how  this  can  best  be  done  must  be  known.     The 
strength  of  the  working  parts  of  the  child's  body  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  must  be  investigated  in  order  that  these  parts 
be  not  overworked,  and  also  that  necessary  activity  may  be 
allowed  them  in  which  properly  to  expand.     The  capacity  of 
the  various  organs,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  stomach, 
must  be  known  to  the  student  of  paidology.     The  compara- 
tive study  of  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  the  adult  with  that 
of  the  child,  and  of  the  child  at  different  stages  of  its  growth, 
will  be  of  great  value. 

When  a  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  location,  struc- 
ture, and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  next  the  use 
and  capacity  and  the  manner  of  the  working  of  these  parts, 
then  follows  the  study  of  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  look- 
ing out  for  such  conditions  as  will  best  afford  cultivation  and 
growth  and  will  keep  all  in  a  healthy  tone — Hygiene.  This 
includes:  The  watchfulness  of  the  mother  during  gestation; 
the  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  child  at  birth;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  child's  sleeping  room,  the  air  of  this  room,  kind 
and  amount  of  cover,  the  child's  sleeping  place,   and  the 
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proper  cleansing  of  the  room;  quality,  quantity,  preparation, 
and  manner  of  eating  the  food;  same  with  drink;  kind  and 
amount  of  clothing  for  the  different  ages  and  seasons,  and 
suitability  to  the  permitting  of  the  movements  of  the  body; 
amount  of  work  and  of  play  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  body;  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  body;  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  guarding  against  the  evil  habits  of  the  various 
ages  of  the  child;  an  understanding  about  the  common  dis- 
eases of  children;  manner  and  period  of  incubation  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  their  length  of  duration,  and  proper  isolation 
of  children  so  affected;  care  of  the  child  in  sickness;  and  very, 
very  many  other  matters  which  are  necessary  to  the  keeping 
of  the  body  in  proper  condition  for  the  activity  of  mind. 

All  the  study  of  the  previous  parts  of  this  outline,  and  all 
that  may  follow,  must  be  thought  of  as  a  preparation  and  an 
aid  to  the  study  of  the  child's  mind.  The  mind  of  the  normal 
child,  as  found  under  our  present  civilization,  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  should  be  investigated.  The  better  and 
more  fully  understood  is  the  mind  action  of  the  child  the 
more  safely  will  civilization  build.  That  we  know  very  lit- 
tle about  child-mind,  but  that  there  is  a  great  awakening,  is 
common  knowledge.  The  general  headings  of  The  mind  of 
the  child  may  be  (i)  psychology,  (2)  ethics,  and  (3)  religion. 

Under  no  part  of  paidology's  work  has  there  been  so  much 
work  done  as  in  that  of  psychology,  hence  here  is  opened  up 
to  the  paidologist  a  vast  amount  of  most  excellent  material, 
which  makes  it  very  necessary  that  much  time  and  considera- 
ion  must  be  devoted  to  the  results  already  obtained.  This 
work  has  gone  over  so  much  and  is  of  so  great  worth  that 
it  needs  to  be  carefully  arranged,  which  will  require  much 
patience  and  effort.  For  the  present  I  must  content  myself 
with  a  very  light  survey.  The  divisions  of  psychology  are  (i) 
The  senses,  (2)  The  intellect,  (3)  The  emotions,  (4)  The  will. 
The  child  lives  so  much  through  his  senses  that  herein  are 
found  many  opportunities  for  investigation.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  work  done  in  this  field,  but  there  remains  a 
much  greater  amount  to  be  done.  The  sense  of  sight  in  the 
child  has  been  studied  from  birth  to  manhood,  and  results 
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of  the  greatest  consequence  have  been  obtained.  The  hear 
ing  of  the  child  has  been  studied  from  birth  through  the  vari- 
ous ages  of  the  child.  In  the  young  child  touch  has  been  in- 
vestigated more  than  in  the  older  child,  and  herein  lies  a  great 
field  open  to  the  investigator.  Taste  has  received  some  at- 
tention, but  not  such  as  is  required.  There  seems  but  little 
to  have  been  done  upon  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  child  In 
both  the  fields  of  taste  and  smell  there  has  been  more  study 
made  upon  the  abnormal  child  than  upon  the  normal  child 
and  the  results  so  obtained  show  that  these  two  senses  will 
give  promising  results  when  carefully  studied.  The  tem- 
perature, organic  and  muscular  sensations  have  not  received 
so  great  attention  in  the  study  of  the  child  as  will  need  to  be 
put  upon  them. 

There  are  very  grave  doubts  being  expressed  now  by  stu- 
dents of  the  child  in  regard  to  the  old  way  of  applying  the 
studies  of  the  adult  to  that  of  the  child.     As  one  dives  down 
into  child-nature  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  child 
is  not  a  dwarfed  adult,  as  he  has  been  too  much  considered, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  the  adult  is  a  grown-up  child! 
Thus  the  action  of  the  child's  intellect  must  be  looked  at 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  not  from  an  adult 
standpoint.     It  does  seem  as  if  in  this  study  of  child  intellect 
that  we  must  lay  aside  all  ideas  gained  in  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology from  the  study  of  the  adult  till  we  can  come  back  to 
them    from    the    study    of    the    child.     As    has    been    said 
by    one,    we    must    not    go    from    adult-psychology    down 
to    child-psychology,    but    from    child-psychology    advance 
to    adult-psychology.     There    are    many    questions    to    be 
investigated    here,     some    of    which    are    the    following: 
When    does    the    child    first    become    a    conscious    being? 
How  does  the   mind   display  itself  through   the   different 
periods  of  the  child?     Is  it  true  that  the  child,  in  his  intellec- 
tual development,  shows  the  intellectual  stages  of  the  race? 
Is  there  a  period  in  the  child's  growth  where  imitation  or 
curiosity  or  imagination,  or  any  one  act  or  group  of  acts  of 
mind,  hold  supremacy?     Is  the  child  just  as  capable  of  judg- 
ing and  reasoning  upon  his  own  welfare  as  is  the  adult  upon 
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his  own,  or  at  what  age  does  the  child  acquire  this  power? 
There  must  be  carefully  studied  in  the  child  the  different  acts- 
of  mind,  as,  judgment,  reason,  imitation,  interpretation,  im- 
agination, memory,  self-feeling,  discovery,  curiosity,  etc. 

The  child  expresses  his  emotions  so  plainly,  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  that  to  the  investigator  of  child-mind  are  thus  laid 
open  almost  the  pure  acts  of  mind.  The  young  child  in  no- 
way conceals  his  emotional  nature,  but  displays  it  just  like  a 
young  animal.  The  emotions  of  the  child  have  been  some- 
what studied,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  this  form  of  child-nature  will  re- 
pay study  upon  it  and  that  we  must  well  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  phenomena  here,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
the  child-mind.  Each  phase  of  emotion — as,  grief,  love,  jeal- 
ousy, bashfulness,  anger,  aesthetic  feelings,  and  the  many 
others — must  be  closely  studied,  for  such  will  give  great  aid 
in  the  view  of  the  child. 

The  will  of  the  child  above  all  needs  careful  study.  The 
manner  in  which  he  forms  his  choosing,  and  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  his  choice,  can  only  be  learned  by  closely  observing 
the  child  himself.  Among  his  ways  of  indicating  will  is  the 
expression  of  countenance,  which  pretty  well  shows  if  the 
child  has  accepted  or  rejected  the  commands  and  advice  of 
others.  In  his  bodily  movements  can  the  will  be  well 
studied,  for  the  child,  from  earliest  life,  even  through  youth,, 
plainly  gives  expression  to  his  volitions  through  his  body. 
Again,  the  child's  will  may  be  noted  in  the  bearing  of  one 
child  toward  another.  Also,  the  child's  language  gives  won- 
derful means  for  the  study  of  his  will,  for  the  child  is  not  at 
all  sparing  in  his  language  to  express  his  choices  and  prefer- 
ences. The  questions  of  the  origin  of  will,  growth  of  will, 
and  others,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  child  himself,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  answered. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  the  morals  of  the 
child  that  is  based  upon  no  observation  of  child-nature  at  all, 
or  upon  a  very  hasty  look,  that  one  at  first  sight  is  almost 
persuaded  to  throw  aside  all  the  writings  upon  the  ethical 
side  of  the  child  and  begin  alone  upon  child  observation. 
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Although  much  of  this  writing  is  sentimental  and  worthless, 
and  based  upon  stunted  ideas,  yet  there  is,  here  and  there, 
some  work  that  is  of  great  value.  In  this  line  of  work  the 
paidologist  must  carefully  sift  and  resift  this  material,  but 
much  more  should  he  investigate  the  child.  There  are 
many  questions  in  child-ethics  that  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  rightly  understand  the  child.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions may  be  impossible  to  answer,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
approached  at  all  except  first  by  careful  study  of  the  child. 
Among  such  questions  may  be  these:  Does  the  child  at  any 
time  show  that  he  has  ethical  ideas  which  have  not  been  di- 
rectly implanted  in  him  by  parents  or  others?  What  is  right 
and  wrong  to  a  child?  Under  what  conditions  does  the  child 
yield  true  obedience?  Is  the  child  by  nature  moral  or  im- 
moral? Is  the  child  naturally  a  selfish  being?  'And  many 
■others  of  equal  importance. 

It  has  remained  for  this  awakening  to  the  need  of  the  care- 
ful study  of  child-life  to  show  how  little  we  know  of  the  reli- 
gious perception  of  the  child.  The  very  few  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  have  revealed  to  us  almost  a  new 
world.  The  inquiries  concerning  the  child's  religious  nature 
demand  the  most  careful  attention,  for  upon  such  inquiries 
depends  very  much  the  future  good  of  the  child  and  of  the 
race.  This  work  must  be  done  in  the  calmest,  most  scientific 
manner,  for  by  no  means  must  there  be  theories  to  sustain  or 
biases  to  support.  The  question  of  religion  seems  to  have 
so  different  a  bearing  from  any  other  question  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  in  the  child  must  be  ver}^  very  carefully 
approached.  In  this  particular  field  should  the  investigator 
especially  keep  before  him  that  he  must  look  at  this  only  from 
its  scientific  bearings  and  not  from  any  other,  leaving  his  re- 
sults to  be  applied  directly  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  such  application.  Just  the  bare  facts  with  bare  re- 
sults should  be  given.  A  few  of  the  many  questions  are : 
Does  the  young  child  show  that  he  has  a  religious  nature? 
How  does  the  child  receive  religious  instruction  and  give  it 
off  again?  Does  the  child  make  his  early  conceptions  of 
religious  beings  and  places  wholly  of  earthly  material?     If 
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so,  at  what  period  does  he  begin  to  show  his  power  to  con- 
sider such  as  spiritual?  Does  the  child  naturally  reach  a 
period  of  doubt,  or  is  this  doubt  brought  forth  by  the  learning 
that  early  teachings  are  false?  Is  there  truly  a  "  storm  and 
stress  "  period  wherein  the  child's  whole  being  is  torn  asun- 
der by  fears  and  doubts  and  troubles?  What  are  the  begin- 
ning symptoms  of  such?  how  exhibited?  How  does  he  over- 
come it?  its  time  or  origination?  and  duration? 

The  topics  which  are  considered  under  Child-activity  could 
well  have  been  placed  with  the  other  headings,  but  this  side 
of  child-nature  is  of  so  great  importance  and  shows  so  well 
the  free  action  of  mind  and  body  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  for  making  a  separate  heading,  so  as  to  call  special 
attention  to  it.  In  no  way  can  the  child  be  better  learned 
about  than  by  a  proper  study  of  those  things  which  he  does 
wholly  free  from  adult  influences  and  restraints,  observing  the 
manner  of  his  doing  these  and  the  results  upon  himself  from 
such.  Among  the  different  things  that  may  be  placed  under 
this  heading  I  select  the  following,  which  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  this  section:  (i)  plays,  games,  songs;  (2)  language; 
(3)  collections;  (4)  manufactures;  (5)  organizations. 

There  has  been  considerable  work  done  in  the  gathering 
up  of  the  plays,  games,  and  songs  of  children,  with  which  the 
paidologist  must  acquaint  himself.  There  is  a  great  secret 
of  child-nature  to  learn  of  from  these;  for  herein  is  the  child's 
greatest  pleasure.  Also  can  be  studied  the  manner  in  which 
children  control  themselves  when  from  under  the  influence 
of  adults.  The  social  side  of  the  child  is  well  displayed  here. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  gained  in  a  study  of  these  spon- 
taneous doings  of  children. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  phases  of  child-language. 
The  first  is  the  mother-tongue,  with  which  the  child  ac- 
quaints himself.  There  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent study  upon  this,  which  afifords  a  good  basis  for  the 
paidologist  to  work  upon.  Every  child  passes  through  this 
period,  so  that  ever  will  an  abundance  of  opportunities  be 
ofifered  for  studying  this.  The  second  phase  of  child-lan- 
guage is  that  which  occurs  in  the  early  years,  about  the  time 
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of  the  learning  of  the  mother-tongue.  It  is  language  that  is 
produced  by  children  who,  in  their  struggles  to  learn  to  speak, 
— perhaps  not  being  able  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
mother-tongue, — have  made  a  language  of  their  own  from 
the  expressions  which  may  be  easiest  to  them.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  defective  children,  for  the  mother-tongue  is 
learned  and  used  by  these  children  in  after-life,  and  the  made- 
up  language  disappears.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  very 
little  upon  this  phase  of  child-language,  but  sufficient  studies 
have  been  made  to  show  its  importance.  This  second  form 
of  speech  is,  perhaps,  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
formed,  whereas  the  third  phase  of  the  language  is  wholly 
voluntarily  done.  This  is  the  formation  and  use  of  secret- 
languages,  which  rarely  occur  before  the  eighth  year,  and 
usually  disappear  after  the  fifteenth  year.  This  has  received 
but  very  little  attention,  but  promises  good  results  when  care- 
fully studied.  There  is  also  the  sign-language  of  children, 
and  under  this  heading  may  be  studied  the  cries  of  children, 
as  they  are  a  kind  of  language. 

The  things  which  the  child  gathers  about  him  well  illus- 
trate the  directions  in  which  the  child-mind  is  turned.  I  do 
not  mean,  in  this,  simply  the  curious  things  which  he  gathers 
up,  but,  as  well,  the  common  things  with  which  he  surrounds 
himself.  It  will  be  a  very  happy  study  to  make  note  of  the 
collections  that  the  child  makes  at  the  different  stages  of  his 
life.  A  boy's  pocket  may  have  something  of  scientific  value 
in  it. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  things  which  a  child  makes,  the 
manner  of  his  workings  while  making  them,  the  thought  and 
attention  he  gives  to  them,  more  nearly  than  in  any  other 
one  way  show  the  individuality  and  inclination  of  the  child. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  could  we  devote  special  attention  to 
watching  a  child  as  he  works  all  alone,  and  then  study  the 
things  he  makes,  no  better  insight  could  be  given  us  of 
the  nature  of  that  child.  This  is  a  field  that  must  be  worked 
if  we  wish  to  learn  of  the  true  nature  of  individual  children. 
Another  side  to  this  is  that  the  study  of  these  manufactures 
may  lead  to  some  useful  inventions,  for,  already  have  chil- 
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dreri  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  most  useful  inventions — 
at  least  it  will  repay  to  encourage  such  in  children.  Also 
the  unfolding  of  the  inventive  faculty  in  the  child  may  very 
well  illustrate  its  development  in  the  race,  so  that  here  comes 
in  a  very  interesting  reason  for  studying  these  manufactures. 

What  a  great  work  there  is  lying  open  to  the  student  of 
the  child  in  the  almost  neglected  side  of  child-activity  as  dis- 
played in  his  organizations.  How  many  things  there  are 
awaiting  the  investigator  in  this  direction!  One  can  hardly 
realize  that  all  forms  of  government  may  be  represented  in 
these  organizations  of  the  child.  I  am  sure  that  when  this 
feature  of  child-life  is  well  studied, — beginning  with  the  very 
simplest  organizations  of  young  children  and  running 
through  to  manhood,  including  those  for  play,  for  study,  and 
for  work,  going  into  those  in  school  and  church  and  college 
and  society — that  many  ideas  will  be  given  which  will  aid 
adult  organizations  in  their  workings, — even  our  govern- 
ments may  be  modified  by  such  studies. 

Under  paidometry  can  be  placed  those  general  ob- 
servations and  considerations  of  the  body  of  the  child 
which  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  mind.  This 
considers  the  state  of  the  general  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  child,  which  can  be  made  to  a  great 
extent  by  a  study  of  the  features,  of  skin,  of  muscles — 
of  the  body  in  general.  This  will  take  up  the  height  and 
weight  of  children  at  the  different  ages  and  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  the  relation  of  height  and  weight.  General  muscular  de- 
velopment and  strength  and  endurance  form  a  topic.  Meas- 
urements of  the  head  and  face  and  different  parts  of  the  body 
will  make  an  important  feature.  Breathing  capacity,  with 
girth  of  chest  at  forced  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  at 
usual  breathing,  must  be  considered.  Color  of  the  hair,  of 
the  eyes,  and  of  the  skin  fall  under  this.  The  state  of  vision 
(keenness,  color-blindness),  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell,  gen- 
eral sensibility,  and  sensibility  to  pain,  in  their  general  ex- 
pressions, will  form  an  interesting  chapter.  There  are  other 
important  topics  that  may  be  placed  in  this  section.  Quite 
a  good  deal  of  work  upon  children  has  been  done  along  these 
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lines,  which  will  afford  material  for  much  study,  and  show 
what  is  needed  to  be  carried  on  in  future  investigations. 

Just  at  present  the  greatest  work  upon  the  study  of  the 
child  is  along  the  line  of  observation.  Some  most  worthy 
work  has  been  done  here,  and  there  is  great  promise  of  more. 
As  much  of  this  work  can  be  done  by  parents  and  others,  who 
need  not  at  all  be  scientists,  it  remains  to  the  paidologist  to 
take  note  of  this  and  to  study  how  to  direct  the  work  prop- 
erly. He  needs  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  and  thus  learn  of  the  best 
methods  to  pursue.  In  this  there  are  two  general  lines  to 
follow,  the  one  being  upon  the  individual  child  and  the  other 
upon  children  in  general.  Both  have  been  very  successfully 
pursued. 

The  observation  upon  the  individual  child  may  be  a  study  of 
the  child  in  a  general  way,  or  a  study  of  some  special  line. 
The  study  of  the  child  in  a  general  way  consists  in  the  noting 
down  of  facts  in  the  life  of  the  child,  as  they  may  occur,  with- 
out giving  special  attention  to  one  thing  more  than  to  an- 
other. These  observations  may  be  made  daily  or  weekly,  or 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  observer  may  choose.  The  obser- 
vation upon  the  child  in  a  special  way  consists  in  the  taking 
of  some  special  feature  and  making  notes  only  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  this  way  whatever  study  may  be  made  of  the  child 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  getting  at  this  one  thing 
in  view;  so,  only  such  things  are  considered  as  have  a  bearing 
here.  To  a  certain  extent  these  two  methods — the  general 
and  the  special — may  be  combined.  Some  most  valuable 
studies  on  individual  children  have  been  published  which 
are  very  helpful  in  this  work. 

Observation  upon  children  in  general  has  likewise  the  two 
lines  of  study — the  general  and  the  special.  The  general 
method  consists  in  the  observation  of  children  at  any  time 
and  under  whatever  conditions  one  may  find  them.  There 
are  many  good  things  to  be  obtained  from  such  study,  for 
this  best  gives  the  doings  of  children  in  their  freest  moments 
and  under  the  most  varied  conditions  and  surroundings,  and 
many  things  can  be  learned  only  at  such  times  and  can  never 
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be  gathered  in  any  other  way.  The  special  work  here  con- 
sists in  making  a  study  along  some  particular  line,  as  that  of 
fear  or  imagination  or  anger  or  the  like.  This  may  be  done 
by  always  noting  the  one  thing  under  consideration  when 
met  with  in  children,  or  by  putting  questions  to  children  and 
studying  the  replies  so  obtained,  or  by  noting  the  work  which 
the  child  does  while  under  the  influence  of  the  mental  act 
being  studied,  or  by  noting  the  language  of  the  child,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  This  work  may  be  done  by  the  paidolo- 
gist  himselfj  or  through  syllabi  he  may  direct  others  in  the 
observations,  which  he  can  sum  up.  Under  this  heading  can 
be  placed  the  observation  of  one's  childhood  as  revealed  in 
m.emory. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered  in  this  study  of 
the  child  that  many  ways  must  be  devised  to  do  the  work. 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  no  better  or  safer  results 
can  be  obtained  than  by  the  laboratory  method.  For  pure, 
scientific,  close,  calculating  study  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
can  have  no  superior.  The  investigations  in  the  laboratory 
have  been  a  very  great  help  in  bringing  other  sciences  to  be- 
come sciences,  so  this  must  be  a  great  aid  in  bringing  the 
science  of  the  child  to  become  a  science.  In  the  laboratory 
the  students  in  college  can  be  brought  to  learn  how  to  study 
the  child  as  in  no  other  way.  I  have  'done  sufficient  work 
along  this  line  to  know  that  a  very  good  outline  of  laboratory 
work  can  be  arranged,  similar  somewhat  to  such  an  outline 
as  is  used  in  physics  or  chemistry  or  psychology.  In  a  city 
where  there  are  proper  facilities,  such  work  can  begin  at  birth 
and  run  through  the  different  ages  of  the  child.  With  the 
very  young  child  this  work  can  be  arranged  for  as  for  clinics. 
With  the  older  children  the  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  pai- 
dological  laboratory  of  the  college.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that,  above  all  things,  must  the  work  be  so  done  as 
to  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  injurious  to  the  child.  In  such 
work  there  are  two  lines,  as  in  other  laboratory  work.  One 
is  the  general  or  elementary,  or,  one  might  almost  say  quan- 
titative, and  the  other  is  the  special  or  advanced,  or 
qualitative. 
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Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  students  in  college  to  have  a 
preliminary  course  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  also  in  the 
laboratory  of  other  sciences,  before  they  can  advance  to  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  work,  so  must  they  have  a  prelim- 
inary course  in  the  paidological  laboratory  before  they  should 
begin  work  in  the  higher  lines  of  paidology  or  to  make  inves- 
tigations for  themselves.  This  general  course  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  to  the  students  a  general  insight  into 
child-nature.  It  must  begin  with  the  child  at  birth  or  at  the 
earliest  period  that  can  be  arranged  for,  and  carried  on  up  to- 
manhood.  From  the  study  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
along  this  line  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  over  200  numbers  in 
such  a  couree,  beginning  at  birth  of  child  and  going  into  the 
older  years,  which,  I  think,  can  be  used  with  great  profit. 
From  this  study  I  am  convinced  that,  some  day,  there  will  be 
such  a  general  course  of  laboratory  work  in  paidology  as  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  sciences. 

The  special  work  is  for  the  older  students.  Just  as  other 
sciences  have  advanced  work  in  the  laboratory,  so  must  pai- 
dology prepare  for  it.  After  the  student  has  noted  the 
work  in  the  elementary  course,  and  has,  in  a  general  way, 
acquainted  himself  with  knowledge  of  the  child,  then  he  may 
be  prepared  to  take  up  some  special  line  of  investigation  for 
himself.  I  can  conceive  of  no  subject  that  can  furnish  more 
good  material  for  special  investigation  than  can  the  child. 
These  investigations  are  of  so  much  interest  in  that  not  only 
are  they  in  and  of  themselves  full  of  scientific  worth,  but  also 
the  results  may  all  be  full  of  practical  value,  for,  when  once 
obtained,  there  is  always  the  subject  himself — the  child — at 
hand  to  be  benefited,  and,  in  benefiting  him,  all  are  bene- 
fited. This  adaptability  of  the  results  of  paidological  labo- 
ratory work  is,  in  many  ways,  very  striking.  The  paidologi- 
cal laboratory  will  contribute  to  the  valuable  aid  to  humanity 
that  is  being  given  by  the  laboratories  of  the  other  sciences. 

After  running  through  the  outline  I  find  several  things 
about  children  that  are  important,  yet  do  not  seem  particu- 
larly to  fit  into  any  of  the  headings,  hence  I  have  made  a 
general  heading  for  them.     These  are  matters  which  must 
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be  studied  in  order  to  have  that  broad  general  knowledge 
that  is  so  greatly  needed  in  a  science.  There  are  several 
topics  which  may  be  placed  under  general  matters,  of  which  I 
mention  these  few  and  cannot  now  further  speak  of  them: 
(i)  The  child  in  literature,  (2)  myths  in  regard  to  children, 
{3)  mysterious  disappearance  of  children,  (4)  the  child  of 
genius,  (5)  laws  in  relation  to  children. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  have  preferred  to  make  the  divisions  of 
paidology  lengthwise  rather  than  crosswise.  By  this  I  mean 
that  I  wish  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  child  and  lead  up  to  a  study  of  the  child  in  the  present, 
going,  with  this,  into  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples,  and, 
among  civilized  peoples,  into  both  the  normal  and  abnormal 
sides  of  childhood,  and  upon  the  normal  side  studying  the 
child  from  birth,  and  even  before  birth,  through  infancy, 
through  childhood,  and  through  youth — thus  in  a  continu- 
ous whole — rather  than  to  divide  his  study  into  the  divisions 
of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  as  one  might  at  first  wish  to 
<io.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  manner  of  outlining 
is  preferred;  the  most  important,  perhaps,  being  that  this 
lengthwise  division  of  the  subject  places  the  child  in  a  cen- 
ter toward  which  all  lines  of  study  can  be  directed  in  a  con- 
tinuous, systematic  whole,  which  might  not  be  the  case  if 
the  divisions  were  made  crosswise.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that,  as  we  go  further  into  this  study,  an  outline 
combining  both  forms  will  be  arranged,  in  which  outline  the 
general  threads  will  run  lengthwise,  and  among  these  will  be 
found  places  where  crosswise  divisions  may  well  be  made. 

Oscar  Chrisman 

State  Normal  School, 
Emporia.  Kan. 


VII 
AMERICAN  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

University,  or  graduate,  work  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth  in  American  institutions.  The  earHest  efforts 
to  organize  such  work,  making  it  the  crowning  superstruc- 
ture of  collegiate  instruction,  were  made  by  the  leading  New 
England  colleges  some  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  founding 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  twenty-two  years 
ago,  largely  on  German  models,  gave  to  this  movement  its 
strongest  impulse.  Johns  Hopkins  began  its  career  in  1876, 
with  a  graduate  attendance  of  56  students.  Four  years 
later  it  counted,  first  of  all  American  institutions,  over  a  hun- 
dred graduates.  The  next  institution  to  report  over  a  hun- 
dred students  was  Boston  University,  eight  years  later.  Then 
followed,  successively,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford,  and  others.  The  first 
State  university  to  pass  the  100  line  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  four  years  ago.  Next  came  the  uni- 
versities of  Minnesota,  California,  and,  last  year,  Nebraska. 
Altogether  there  are  at  present  in  tHe  United  States  about 
sixteen  universities  with  an  enrollment  ranging  from  100  to 
more  than  700  (Chicago)  students  in  more  or  less  well- 
equipped  graduate  departments.  But  we  are  witnessing  only 
the  beginnings.  A  brief  comparison  between  American 
graduate  schools  and  German  universities  as  regards  at- 
tendance and  ef^ciency,  will  aid  in  forming  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  relative  development  of  the  former  as  well  as  their 
needs. 

A  numerical  comparison  of  graduate  students  in  America 
and  Germany  is,  at  best,  difficult  and  delusive,  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  countries  of 
conditions  which  cannot  be  exactly  measured  and  weighed. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  fair  in  such  a  comparison  to  assume  that 
only  American  college  graduates  are  on  a  par  with  German 
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university  students?  Unquestionably  some  of  our  best  col- 
leges reach  higher  standards  than  the  German  Gymnasium, 
overlapping  it  and  doing  in  part  real  university  work.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  collegiate  institutions  fall  more 
or  less  below  the  Gymnasium  in  point  of  efficiency;  some  of 
them  being  even  of  a  kind  that  would  be  proscribed  by  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  Again,  should  the  comparison  include 
all  German  university  students  and  all  American  graduate 
students?  The  German  enrollment  comprises  students  of 
medicine,  law,  theology,  and  even  some  technical  branches, 
while  such  students  are  not  generally  counted  among  Ameri- 
can graduates.  But  these  students  are  actually  all  (except 
in  technical  branches)  Gymnasium  graduates  in  Germany, 
while,  in  America,  a  college  diploma  is  required  only  in  two 
or  three  professional  schools,  whose  students  are  then  re- 
ported as  graduates.  In  other  colleges,  graduates  are  com- 
paratively rare,  save  in  a  few  of  the  stronger  institutions,  as, 
for  instance,  Yale,  where,  in  1896,  their  approximate  per- 
centage was,  in  medicine,  18;  in  law,  30;  and,  in  theology, 
S9.  Yet,  counting  them  all  would  increase  considerably 
the  reported  number  of  graduate  students  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  method  of  reporting  graduate  attend- 
ance in  America  is  yet,  in  some  institutions,  too  lax  to  make 
the  official  returns  always  reliable.  An  example  or  two  will 
prove  this.  Some  years  ago,  a  university  in  the  central  di- 
vision of  States  reported  nearly  200  resident  graduates.  The 
next  year  the  attendance  had  dwindled  down  to  3,  the  num- 
ber of  non-residents  having  swelled  in  proportion.  Another 
institution  in  the  same  division  counted,  five  years  ago,  over 
100  resident  graduates,  and  two  years  later  only  one  resident, 
while  not  a  single  non-resident  remained  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  hundred. 

It  is  evident  how  precarious  must  be  any  attempt  to  strike 
a  balance  between  these  different  conditions.  Yet,  making 
allowance  for  discrepancies  that  cannot  be  exactly  measured, 
the  German  university  and  American  graduate  school  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  accepted  as  proper  units  for  comparison. 
And  a  statement  of  the  attendance  at  each,  though  not  an 
absolute    comparison    of   equivalents,    is    relatively    correct 
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•enough  to  be  instructive — especially  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  professional  students  in  German  universities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
there  were,  in  1894-95,  altogether  4273  resident  graduates 
enrolled  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges  for  men,  or  men 
and  women,  in  the  United  States.  The  enrollment  of  uni- 
versity students  in  Prussia — a  country  not  quite  one-half  as 
populous  as  America — was  then  27,962;  that  of  Berlin  alone 
about  4800.  Deducting  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology, the  number  in  Prussia  was  about  8000.  The  enroll- 
ment of  graduates  at  Chicago  (then  numerically  our  strongest 
graduate  school)  was,  the  same  year,  593,  a  number  which, 
even  with  the  college  Seniors  added,  would  not  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  attendance  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Ber- 
lin. And  yet  Prussia  has  not  the  largest  percentage  of  uni- 
versity attendance  in  Europe.  Belgium  and  Scandinavia 
have  one  considerably  higher. 

But  numbers  mark  only  a  part,  and  the  less  essential  part, 
of     the     development     of     graduate     schools.     Far     more 
important    is    the    growth    of    their    inner    strength.     The 
aims    of    graduate    and     undergraduate     schools,     though 
alike — with    a    difiference    of    degree — in    various    points, 
yet   differ   in   at   least   one   essential.     Both,    besides   their 
special    aim    of    preparing    young    men    and    women    to 
go  out  into  life  stronger  in  intellect   and   character,   have 
the    high    trust    of   being    custodians    of   the    learning   ac- 
•cumulated  by  past  generations,  and  of  transmitting,  undimin- 
ished, this  rich  heirloom  to  future  generations — a  trust  with- 
out the  faithful  discharge  of  which  humanity  would  lapse  into 
barbarism.     But  the  graduate  schools  have,  in  addition,  the 
not  less  important  duty  of  perfecting  and  increasing  this  heir- 
loom; of  ever  widening  the  confines  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments,   a    duty    without    the    performance    of    which    our 
civilization  would,  at  best,  become  stagnant.     But  this  duty 
of  investigation,  incumbent  alike  on  teachers — especially  on 
them — and  students,  requires  for  its  ideal  accomplishment 
the  presence  of  many  favoring  conditions,  among  them  these 
three :  First,  a  body  of  teachers  who  have  mastered  some  spe- 
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cial  line  of  research,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  its 
problems  and  the  methods  by  which  to  pursue  their  solution; 
and,  moreover,  who  have  evidenced  fitness  to  grapple  in  ear- 
nest with  these  problems.  Second,  ample  leisure  for  such 
teachers  not  only  to  take  note  of  the  ever-extending  work  in 
their  field,  but  above  all  to  devote  themselves  to  patient  and 
time  absorbing  investigation.  And  third,  a  scholastic  spirit 
among  teachers  and  students.  Not,  indeed,  a  spirit  hostile 
to  that  higher  inspiration  which  is  the  life  of  all  knowledge, 
but  a  spirit  to  which  a  new  fact,  destined  to  be  minted  as  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  intellectual  world, — a  sober 
and  carefully  weighed  scientific  exposition, —  is  of  more  value 
than  undigested  appeals  to  emotion,  or  ostentatious  displays 
of  oratory,  rising,  with  the  noise  and  flash  of  a  rocket,  to  van- 
ish in  smoke. 

How  far  are  these  conditions  realized  here  and  abroad?  In 
Germany  no  one  can,  as  a  rule,  aspire  to  any  university  po- 
sition without  having  first  gained  the  highest  university 
degree  conferred  in  his  faculty,  though,  exceptionally,  men  of 
rare  merit  may  be  called  to  such  a  position  without  this.  Nor 
is  this  enough.  Generally  the  aspirant  must  have  evidenced 
his  gift  as  a  scientific  explorer  by  publishing,  besides  his  doc- 
tor's thesis,  one  or  more  scholarly  investigations.  Having  at- 
tained to  a  doceniur,  it  is  by  scientific  competition  alone  that 
he  can  rise  to  a  professorship.  Neither  a  docent  nor  a  pro- 
fessor is  an  instructor,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  The 
docent  is  allowed,  but  not  required,  to  teach  or  lecture.  The 
professor's  duty  in  Europe  is  to  lecture,  on  an  average,  from 
four  to  six  hours  a  week — in  some  instances  only  two  hours. 
In  Prussia,  indeed, — owing  to  the  fact  that  all  so-called  "  pri- 
vate "  lectures  are  specially  paid  for  by  a  small  fee, — many 
professors  are  induced  to  raise  this  standard  considerably. 
Though,  unquestionably,  these  privileges  lower  the  teaching 
proficiency  of  European  university  men,  yet  the  intense  scien- 
tific production  of  Europe,  its  acknowledged  ascendancy  in 
the  field  of  investigation,  is  a  proof  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  abused,  and  that  the  university  chairs  are  no  sinecures. 

With  these  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
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of  well-trained  students,  the  scholastic  spirit  cannot  but 
thrive.  Yet,  counteracted  by  various  unfavorable  social  agen- 
cies, its  powerful  influence  is  far  from  reaching  the  whole 
student  body;  and  the  percentage  of  European  university  fre- 
quenters, to  whom  their  free  university  life  is  an  opportunity 
for  more  or  less  frivolous  idling  and  pleasure,  is  far  from  in- 
considerable. 

In  America,  all  these  conditions  have  shaped  themselves 
more  or  less  differently.  Indeed,  a  few  institutions,  gradu- 
ally grown  from  the  rich  soil  of  Eastern  culture,  or  rapidly 
brought  to  ripeness  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  come 
more  or  less  near  the  best  German  universities  in  the  gen- 
eral scholastic  equipment  of  the  teaching  body,  the  leisure 
and  opportunities  offered  for  scientific  research,  and  result- 
ing scientific  productivity.  But  when  we  consider  not 
exceptions,  but  the  whole  community  of  American  institu- 
tions of  learning  offering  secondary  degrees  and  reporting 
graduate  students,  the  case  is  very  different.  Presumably 
all  our  130  universities,  and  a  great  many  colleges  be- 
sides, offer  higher  degrees.  In  fact,  over  150  such  institu- 
tions reported  graduate  students  in  1893-94.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  institutions,  the  highest  university  degree 
is  represented  among  the  teachers  only  by  exception,  when 
at  all.  In  the  others,  it  appears  with  increasing  frequency, 
according  to  their  standing;  but  only  in  one  is  it  held  by  prac- 
tically all  the  teachers.  Moreover,  secondary  degrees  of 
various  kinds,  where  they  do  occur,  are  too  often  compli- 
mentary. In  1893-94,  not  less  than  about  800  honor  de- 
grees were  granted  in  this  country,  the  State  of  Ohio 
standing  foremost,  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  last,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  undesirable  liberality.  It  would  indeed  be  in- 
excusable narrow-mindedness  to  deny  the  patent  fact  that 
many  a  holder  of  a  lower  degree,  or  no  degree  at  all,  may 
eclipse,  in  his  line,  many  a  proud  holder  of  the  highest  aca- 
demic honors.  And  the  best  degree,  that  of  proficiency,  may 
well  continue  to  be  recognized.  Yet  we  do  not  work  and 
advance  by  rare  exceptions,  but  by  the  accumulated  force  of 
all.     And  it  is  no  secret  that,  except  in  our  foremost  uni- 
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versities,  other  considerations  than  scholarly  productivity- 
have,  in  most  cases,  determined  the  appointment  and  pro- 
motion of  teachers.  Finally,  most  of  our  American  graduate 
teachers,  save  in  a  few  favored  institutions,  besides  being 
often  responsible  for  more  than  one  subject,  are  too  busy 
also  with  an  exacting  undergraduate  instruction  to  find 
needed  leisure  and  energy  to  follow  and  advance  their  sci- 
ence to  the  extent  they  might  otherwise  do.  And  the  won- 
der is  only  that  so  much  is  done  under  such  conditions. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  entire  country  toward 
higher  standards.  But  the  best  standard  can  be  reached 
only  when  the  line  between  college  and  university  shall 
have  been  clearly  fixed  so  as  to  impair  the  functions  and 
dignity  of  neither;  when  the  privilege  of  establishing  degree- 
conferring  institutions  in  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, where  partiality  for  cheap  labor  is  prone  to  compro- 
mise with  glaring  insufificiency,  shall  have  been  abolished,  and 
when  public  opinion  shall  recognize  that,  in  a  true  university, 
not  sectarian  but  scientific  purpose  must  hold  the  scepter. 

The  time  may  not  be  distant  when  a  reasonable  number  of 
our  two  or  three  hundred  universities,  and  colleges  with  uni- 
versity pretensions,  shall  have  attained,  by  the  power  of  their 
entire  equipment,  such  a  dominant  position  that  weaker 
institutions  will  be  restrained  by  enlightened  opinion  to  their 
proper  and  nowise  less  useful  sphere. 

But  if  American  universities  are  yet  in  an  early  stage  of 
evolution,  they  nevertheless  bear  the  stamp  of  noble  promise 
and  individuality.  The  intimate  union  of  college  and  uni- 
versity is  a  source  of  strength,  intellectual  and  moral.  While 
the  German  student,  suddenly  released  from  discipline  and 
a  strait-laced  gymnasial  curriculum,  tending  to  check  the  de- 
velopment of  intellectual  individuality,  enters  his  university 
like  a  new  world,  where  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  be  duly 
oriented,  the  American  student,  graduating  from  a  college 
largely  influenced  and  liberated  by  the  university  spirit,  and 
with  a  curriculum  sufficiently  plastic  to  allow  for  individual- 
ity along  certain  congenial  lines,  simply  passes  over  into  a 
higher  division  of  his  old  school,  where,  without  delay  or  loss 
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of  balance,  he  continues  his  work  according  to  preferences 
apt  to  have  been  already  formed  and  developed.  More- 
over the  sudden  change,  from  strict  surveillance  and  familiar 
surroundings  to  unbounded  freedom  among  new  associa- 
tions, is  fraught  with  perils  which  the  American  system,  in 
a  large  measure,  removes.  The  American  graduate  student 
enjoys,  no  less  than  the  German,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom";  and  he  is,  on  the  whole,  better  prepared  by  his  pre- 
vious training  to  use  it.  To  this  should  be  added  the  many 
-excellent  results  of  our  system  of  opening  most  colleges  and 
universities  to  men  and  women  alike;  a  system  which,  though 
now  adopted  with  few  or  no  limitations  in  the  universities  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Fin- 
land, and,  with  greater  restriction,  for  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land, has  nowhere  in  Europe  been  tried  in  the  higher  schools 
preparing  for  the  university. 

Again,  the  American  university,  by  not  being  rigidly  di- 
vided, like  the  German,  into  certain  stereotyped  faculties  of 
mediaeval  lineage,  will  possess  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  en- 
abling it  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  varying  needs  of  an  ever- 
progressing  culture. 

And,  finally,  in  material  equipment  the  stronger  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  fast  approaching,  in  some  respects  ad- 
mittedly outstripping,  the  greater  European  universities. 
And  their  libraries  and  laboratories,  especially  the  former,  are 
more  effective  as  educational  aids,  by  being  better  and  far 
more  liberally  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  students 
than  the  European. 

Thus  the  American  university,  already  a  strong  power 
making  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  en- 
lightened people  to  prosper,  may  well  look  forward  to  a 
future  rich  in  promise.  And  Europe  can  nowise  afford  to 
neglect  an  earnest  and  attentive,  not  to  say  jealous,  study  of 
the  significant  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  New 
World. 

HjALMAR    EdGREN 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 


ANOTHER  SOCIALIST    VIEW   OF   EDUCATION 

The  interesting  articles  by  Messrs.  Matchett  and  Sanial,  in? 
the  January  issue  of  the  Review,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  give- 
quite  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  socialist  view  of  education  as  they 
should.  Under  socialism,  I  take  it,  the  following  conditions- 
would  obtain: 

1.  Education  would  be  directed  to  developing  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  capacities  of  the  individual,  both  for  work  and 
restful  enjoyment.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessarily  di- 
rected, in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  developing  those  faculties 
which  are  commercially  valuable;  and  even  in  the  matter  of 
producing  useful  (i.  e.,  useful  to  purchasers)  articles,  cheap- 
ness and  speed,  rather  than  great  excellence,  are  usually 
sought.  Every  teacher  of  science  or  art  (in  the  broadest 
sense)  knows  how  few  students,  under  existing  conditions, 
can  afford  to  take  the  time  to  do  the  best  work  they  are  capa- 
ble of.     All  of  this  would  be  avoided  under  socialism. 

2.  Education  would  not  be  confined  to  a  certain  period, 
but  would  be  continuous  throughout  life.  Every  individual 
would  have  leisure  to  exercise  his  intellectual  or  mechanical, 
faculties,  and  seek  instruction — which  would  be  freely  offered' 
— throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  would  never  be  fin- 
ished. This  is  exactly  what  is  done  at  the  present  day  by 
every  cultivated  person  who  has  the  opportunity,  but  whereas 
he  is  now  a  very  rare  exception,  under  socialism  this  manner 
of  life  would  be  normal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dispute  that,  with  our  present  facilities 
for  production,  the  above  conditions  might  obtain  if  society- 
were  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

T.   D.   A.    COCKERELL 


Mesilla  Park, 

New  Mexico 
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IX 
REVIEWS 

The  study  of  children :  and  their  school  training— By  Francis  Warner, 
M.  D.  (Lond.).  F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.).  Tables  and  illustrations. 
New  York  :   The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.     xvi,  264  p.     $1.00. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  in  modern  educational  prac- 
tice none  perhaps  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  proper 
classification  and  training  of  school  children.  Under  the 
operations  of  a  compulsory-education  law  in  many  cities  and 
States  what  have  long  been  pressing  problems  become  burn- 
ing ones.  How  large  a  proportion  of  children  with  slight  de- 
fects should  be  admitted  into  regular  classes  of  the  public 
school?  To  what  extent  must  defectives  vary  from  the  nor- 
mal to  be  fit  subjects  for  training  in  special  schools?  These 
are  questions  asking  harder  than  ever  for  answer.  The  imi- 
tative instinct  in  children  is  so  intense  that  healthful  chil- 
dren with  their  strong  tendencies  to  imitative  reproduction 
should  be  safeguarded  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  de- 
fectives. The  unwisdom  of  indiscriminately  thrusting  into 
the  same  public  schools  all  children  in  the  community  of 
school  age  is  likely,  under  maturing  conditions,  to  become 
more  violently  demonstrated  than  ever.  The  unreasonable- 
ness of  grouping  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  a  single  class- 
room chiefly  on  the  basis  of  age  has  been  conceded  generally. 
While  it  has  been  fully  recognized  that  any  adequate  group- 
ing and  classification  must  take  into  account  both  physical 
development  and  mental  attainments,  the  pressing  need  has 
been  appropriate  criteria  for  estimating  the  development  of 
the  child  in  these  important  respects.  Some  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Psychological  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  work.  The  work  under  review  embodies  in  popular 
form  the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  this  association  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  the  general  methods  of  observation  employed. 
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The  method  of  observing  and  describing  children  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Warner  is  of  great  practical  value.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  of  a  practical  and  successful 
physician,  and  gains  through  having  been  tested  by  the  per- 
sonal examination  of  one  hundred  thousand  children  in 
schools  in  and  near  London.  In  the  systematic  examination 
of  children  Dr.  Warner  would  have  the  observer  lay  stress  on 
three  points:  (i)  Development  of  the  body  and  features;  (2) 
brain  condition  as  indicated  by  "nerve-signs";  (3)  nutrition 
and  health  of  body.  In  his  schedule  he  provides  besides  for 
a  school  report  upon  the  mental  and  general  character  of 
the  pupil.  The  status  of  the  child  is  determined  by 
reference  to  these  standards.  Out  of  50,000  children 
examined  (26,257  boys,  23,713  girls),  Dr.  Warner  found 
in  the  case  of  the  boys  8.8  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of 
girls  6.8  per  cent.,  with  developmental  defects;  of  the 
boys  10.8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  girls  8.5  per  cent., 
with  abnormal  nerve-signs;  of  the  boys  2.8  per  cent., 
and  of  the  girls  3.2  per  cent.,  with  low  nutrition.  Much 
of  the  book  is  an  elaboration  of  these  three  points,  the 
analysis  of  which,  in  each  case,  is  made  with  great  complete- 
ness. For  average  heights  and  weights  the  well-known  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Bowditch  are  adopted.  The  study  of  postures 
as  signs  of  brain-conditions  is  particularly  complete,  and  is 
supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations.  In  the  analysis  of 
"  nerve-signs  "  that  indicate  general  brain  conditions.  Dr. 
Warner  has  made  an  original  contribution  to  practical  peda- 
gogy. In  this  respect,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  that  for  practical  suggestiveness  has  not  been 
equaled.  When  elementary  teachers  have  mastered  the  fun- 
damental methods  of  observing  children,  as  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  and  can  apply  them,  teaching  will  have  become  a 
profession  as  distinct  as  that  of  law  or  medicine. 

Dr.  Warner's  extensive  investigations  have  not  been  with- 
out results,  although  these  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
"  propositions  concerning  childhood "  paraded  with  the 
pomp  of  italics  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  book.  The  labor 
would  indeed  be  in  vain  if  an  investigation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  school  children  led  to  nothing  further  than  such 
generalizations  as,  "  the  main  classes  of  defects  among  school 
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children  include  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  girls,"  and 
"  children  with  indications  of  brain  disorder,  i.  e.,  abnormal 
nerve  signs,  are  often  dull  pupils."  Fortunately,  however, 
in  one  important  point  at  least,  Dr.  Warner  has  made  on  a 
broad  inductive  basis,  a  perhaps  permanent  contribution  to 
science,  and  that  is  in  his  analysis  of  types  of  childhood,  and 
particularly  of  groups  of  children  below  the  normal.  While 
avowing  difificulty  in  forming  any  definition  of  children  unfit 
for  the  general  education  given  in  the  public  schools,  he  dis- 
tinguishes, nevertheless,  five  groups  of  children  to  be  found 
in  the  community,  requiring,  in  his  opinion,  special  care  and 
training.  These  are  (i)  children  feebly  gifted  mentally,  (2) 
children  mentally  exceptional,  (3)  epileptics,  (4)  children 
crippled,  paralyzed,  maimed,  or  deformed;  (5)  children  dull 
and  delicate,  with  defects  in  development  and  .abnormal 
nerve-signs.  The  differentiating  characteristics  of  these 
cases  are  set  forth  with  varying  degrees  of  completeness. 
They  will  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned 
in  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

While  no  intelligent  person  can  read  the  book  and  not  feel 
himself  much  better  qualified  for  the  accurate  observation  of 
individual  children,  as  a  contribution  to  science  the  book  has 
disappointing  features.  It  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the  de- 
fect of  Dr.  Warner's  work  that  it  deals  comprehensively  but 
almost  exclusively  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
child.  While  very  suggestive  mental  tests  are  mentioned, 
they  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  and 
extended  plan  for  the  determination  of  the  mental  character- 
istics of  the  child,  such  as  at  present  is  being  projected  in  this 
country  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation. And,  even  so  far  as  the  determination  of  physical 
characteristics  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that,  from  so  ex- 
tensive an  inductive  investigation,  we  ought  to  have  had 
something  more  positive  about  the  normal  child.  Exact 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  the  school  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages  who  were  found  to  be  "  normal  "  would  have 
allowed  a  more  positive  statement  than  the  one  that,  "  From 
the  school  point  of  view,  children  may  be  classed  as  normal, 
if  not  found  to  be  dull  and  backward  for  their  age  in  lessons 
and  in  mental  ability;  while  to  observation  they  present  the 
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signs  of  healthy  development  in  body,  in  nerve-signs,  and  in^ 
nutrition." 

The  book  is  rounded  out  by  elementary  chapters  on  the 
body  of  the  child,  the  brain  and  its  development,  and  by  sup- 
plementary chapters  on  adolescence,  hygiene,  and  health 
management  during  school  hours. 

Francis  Burke  Brandt 
Central  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  outline  introductory  to   Kant's  Critique    of  pure  reason — By  R.   M. 
Wenley.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897.     iv,  95  p.     60  cents. 

Abbreviations  or  condensations  of  any  work  are  always 
dangerous  experiments,  and,  usually,  of  doubtful  value;  but, 
if  they  are  to  be  allowed  at  all,  surely  they  may  be  admitted 
in  the  case  of  Kant's  Critique.  Professor  Wenley  is  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  and  steers  his  course  with 
satisfactory  discretion.  His  purpose  is  to  give  students  a 
general  idea  of  the  main  drift  of  Kant's  argument,  in  order 
that,  in  reading  the  work  itself,  they  may  appreciate  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  not  be  confused  by  the 
mass  of  detail  and  repetition  which  encumbers  the  main 
argument.  In  this  respect  the  book  may  be  compared  with 
Professor  Watson's  Selections,  which  has  the  same  purpose  of 
clearing  away  rubbish  in  order  to  bring  out  the  general  out- 
lines; but,  in  the  one  case,  we  have  the  outline  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  in  the  other  it  is  in  that  of  the  author. 
I  believe  Professor  Wenley's  method  to  be  the  better.  The 
aim  of  both  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  original  itself, 
not  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  original.  Professor  Wat- 
son's method  gives  so  much  of  the  work  that  the  student  is 
tempted  to  rest  content  short  of  the  whole.  Professor  Wen- 
ley adopts  the  celebrated  principle  of  Sam  Weller's  valentine, 
and  makes  the  student  wish,  or  at  least  need,  more.  His 
outline  does  not  stand  between  the  reader  and  his  task,  but 
conducts  him  to  it. 

The  book  is  unequally  divided  between  an  historical  intro- 
duction, comprising  about  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  the 
synopsis  of  the  argument  itself.     The  former  part  contains 
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simply  the  main  presuppositions  of  Kant's  philosopliy,  and 
is  as  good  as  space  will  allow.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted  altogether,  since  the  student  will  necessarily  seek  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  subject,  and  every  teacher  will 
prefer  his  own  method  of  leading  up  to  the  text.  In  the  sec- 
ond part  there  are  a  few  misprints.  The  omission  of  hut,  in  the 
sixth  line  of  p.  35,  gives  the  exact  contradictory  of  the  true 
meaning.  The  line  should  read :  "  Therefore  there  cannot  hut 
be  an  a  priori^'  etc.  On  p.  43,  of  is  omitted  in  line  9.  On 
p.  45  the  author  verbally  contradicts  himself  in  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  where  he  states  that  the  a  priori  nature  of  the 
categories  "  stands  in  need  of  proof "  and  yet  is  "  self-evi- 
dent." A  slight  explanation  would  make  his  meaning  more 
consistent  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  express  account  of  Kant's  idealism  and  the-  nature  of 
noumena  and  phenomena;  but  perhaps  the  author  considered 
these  problems  too  difBcult  for  the  beginner.  A  very  brief 
vocabulary  and  list  of  definitions  completes  the  book,  which 
is  certain  to  be  welcomed  by  all  instructors  in  the  critical 
philosophy. 

Norman  Wilde 
Columbia  University 


NOTES   ON    NEW   BOOKS 

Notice  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Professor  Carruth  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has  pre- 
pared a  very  helpful  and  well-made  edition  of  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell  for  school  and  college  use  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 

lan  Company,  1898.     246  p.     50  cents). A  late  number 

-of  Heath's  excellent  Modern  Language  Series  is  Die  Komodie 
■auf  der  Hochschule,  by  Friedrich  Helbig,  carefully  edited  by 
Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells  of  the  University  of  the  South 

(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.     134  p.     30  cents). 

Mr.  C.  W.  Powers  contributes  to  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  Eng- 
lish History  a  compact  little  volume  on  England  and  the 
Reformation,  1485- 1603  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1898.     143  p.     50  cents). 


X 

EDITORIAL 

No  more  virile  and  refreshing  paper  has  appeared  in  some 
time  than  that  by  Professor  Miinsterberg,  director  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratory  at  Harvard  University,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February.  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  paper  is  entitled  "  The  danger  from  experi- 
mental psychology,"  and  it  is  addressed  to  teachers  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  basis  of  edu- 
cational theory  and  a  criterion  of  educational  method  can  be 
furnished  by  the  measurements  now  so  generally  and  so 
properly  in  progress  in  the  psychological  laboratories. 

Sober  students  of  education  have  been  pointing  out  for 
some  time  past  the  illusory  character  of  the  belief  that 
somehow  these  laboratory  measurements  could  be  applied 
in  the  technique  of  schoolroom  work;  and  we  have  been 
waiting  to  see  someone  step  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  psy- 
chologists and  call  attention  to  the  utterly  unphilosophical 
and  unscientific  character  of  this  assumption.  Professor 
Munsterberg  has  performed  this  service  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  while  the  representatives  of  the  other  view  may  wrig- 
gle a  little  in  his  powerful  grasp,  they  will  find  that  their  occu- 
pation and  influence  are  gone. 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  stand  is  not  a  new  one,  for  he 
expressed  the  same  opinions  three  years  ago  in  a  notable 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club.  But 
he  now  appeals  to  a  much  wider  audience,  and  is  able  to  illus- 
trate his  argument  l)y  reference  to  a  recently  published  book 
on  psychology  that  may  fairly  be  described  as  atrocious,  hav- 
ing regard  solely  to  its  absolute  defiance  of  logic  and  scien- 
tific method.  Professor  Munsterberg  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  claim  of  this  book  to  expound  a  new  science 
is  a  mere  juggling  with  words,  and  that  its  attitude  toward 
both  psychology  and  education  is  dangerous. 

It  is  indeed  helpful  to  read  the  words  of  a  leader  of  mod- 
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ern  psychological  investigation  when  he  brushes  aside  all  sub- 
terfuge and  says,  "  I  have  never  measured  a  psychical 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  that  anybody  has  measured  a  psy- 
chical fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  centuries  to  come  a 
psychical  fact  will  ever  be  measured.  .  ,  The  time  we 
measure  is  not  the  time  of  the  primary  mental  experience, 
but  the  time  of  physical  processes  into  which  we  pro- 
ject our  mental  states.  .  .  We  can  say  that,  whenever  psy- 
chical facts  have  been  measured,  either  physical  facts  were 
substituted,  as  in  our  most  modern  tendencies,  or  psychical 
facts  themselves  were  falsely  thought  after  the  analogy  with 
physical  objects." 


The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion will  now  be  discussed  in  a  new  light,  and  some  of  the 
errors  and  blunders  of  the  past  fifteen  years  may  be  corrected 
and  repaired.  The  study  of  psychology  has  been  too  often 
urged  upon  teachers  from  a  false  point  of  view  and  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  unattainable  results.  Text-books  have 
been  published  without  number,  each  more  misleading  than 
its  predecessors, — if  that  be  possible, — and  the  subject  has 
been  widely  and  conscientiously  studied  by  teachers.  But 
not  finding  the  immediate  "  practical  application  "  that  they 
had  been  promised,  teachers  have  grown  first  weary,  then  dis- 
trustful, then  antagonistic.  They  are  not  in  the  least  to-be 
blamed.  The  past  must  be  wiped  out  and  a  new  beginning 
made. 

Professor  Royce  put  this  matter  forcefully  and,  we  be- 
lieve, rightly,  when  he  wrote  in  an  early  number  of  this 
Review  ^  that  what  the  teacher  needs  is  not  a  "  system  "  of 
psychological  science  nor  an  exhaustive  study  of  "  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,"  but  rather  the  psychological  spirit:  that 
is,  the  love  and  the  skill  that  are  required  for  the  purposes 
of  mental  diagnosis.  To  this  the  flood  of  modern  psycho- 
logical literature,  with  its  tables  and  formulas  and  misleading 
generalizations  or  ungeneralized  masses  of  detail,  has  made 
only  the  most  meager  contribution.  There  are  signs,  hap- 
pily, that  the  extremists  have  had  their  day;  that  their  unsci- 
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cntific  methods  are  being  exposed  and  are  exposing  them- 
selves, and  that,  in  the  future,  saner  and  more  rational  views 
of  the  service  that  psychology  can  render  to  education  are  to 
prevail. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Professor  Volkelt,  of  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  education  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, in  an  address  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  Das  humanisti- 
sche  Gymnasium,  takes  very  much  the  same  ground  as  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg.  While  pointing  out  the  close  relations 
that  must  exist  between  psychology  and  education,  Professor 
Volkelt  warned  his  hearers  against  overestimating  the  value 
and  mistaking  the  character  of  the  relationship.  His  entire 
address  will  well  repay  study. 


It  is  doubtless  hard  for  many  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  realize  that  when  intelligent  New  Yorkers 
refer  to  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  as  savages  and  barbari- 
ans, they  are  using  the  words  literally  as  anthropologically  de- 
scriptive, and  not  figuratively  as  terms  of  personal  abuse  or  of 
political  controversy.  The  hordes  of  Alaric  and  Attila  were 
on  the  same  relative  plane  of  civilization  as  those  of  Croker. 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  course,  is  a  mere  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  of  no  importance  whatever.  Croker  recently  expressed 
approval  of  the  Mayor's  first  few  weeks  in  ofBce  in  these 
words:  "Van  Wyck  is  all  right.  He  does  just  what  he  is 
told,  and  blackguards  everybody  else." 

We  state  these  facts,  of  great  and  permanent  importance 
to  the  future  historian  of  Western  civilization,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  introducing  a  verbatim  report  of  one  of 
Mayor  Van  Wyck's  numerous  exhibitions  of  savagery. 
What  we  cannot  reproduce,  unfortunately,  are  his  voice, 
mien,  attitudes,  and  general  behavior  during  the  per- 
formance. 

The  colloquy  in  question  took  place  on  January  27,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  held 
for  the  consideration  of  the  budget  for  the  current  year. 
President  Hubbell  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  present  to 
explain  and  defend  the  estimates  from  his  department.     The 
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Mayor  based  his  questions  upon  some  written  notes  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  that  are  said,  doubtless  with  entire  cor- 
rectness, to  have  been  furnished  by  a  group  of  Tammany 
principals  and  assistant  superintendents.  The  New  York 
Sun  reported  what  happened  thus: 

"  I  notice  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  asked  for  for  teach- 
ers ;  plain  teachers,  I  mean ;  the  same  as  you  and  I  had  when  we  were 
boys,"  said  the  mayor.  "  We  stand  here  ready  to  give  money  for  education,, 
but  not  for  tomfoolory." 

"  We  are  in  entire  accord  on  that  proposition,  too,"  said  Mr.  Hubbell, 
after  which  he  explained  that  if  a  less  sum  was  asked  for  it  was  because  of 
a  readjustment  of  salaries.  It  afterward  turned  out  that  the  mayor  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  instead  of  a  decrease  there  was  an  increase  asked  for  for  the 
pay  of  teachers.  The  mayor  then  turned  to  the  item  of  three  high  schools 
for  which  an  appropriation  was  asked.  "  We  would  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  experience  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  these  schools,"  he 
said. 

"  They  are  to  cover  the  break  between  academic  education  as  represented 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Normal  College  and  ordinary 
education  as  represented  by  the  grammar  schools,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell, 
"  We  find  that  the  people  like  them.  All  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
except  New  York  have  had  them  for  years.  We  have  been  a  trifle  behind  ia 
that  respect." 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  three  principals  of  these  schools  were  brought  fronv 
out  of  town,  one  from  Massachusetts,  one  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from 
Kansas  City  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

"  Why  didn't  you  get  them  froin  New  York  }  " 

"We  did  not  think  it  just  or  wise  to  put  anyone  at  the  head  of  these 
schools  who  had  not  had  experience  in  high-school  teaching.  There  were  no 
high  schools  in  New  York  ;  therefore  we  could  not  get  the  principals  here." 

"  Why  didn't  you  choose  them  by  competitive  examination  ?  " 

"Because  scholastic  ability  is  not  the  only  requirement  necessary.  Be- 
sides we  had  but  one  application  from  New  York." 

"  But  you  shut  New  Yorkers  out  of  the  contest  by  requiring  experience." 

"  We  did,  because  we  didn't  think  it  proper  to  put  underlings  at  the  head 
of  these  schools." 

"  Whom  do  you  call  underlings  ?  "  asked  the  mayor  loudly. 

"  Why,  teachers  who  are  below  the  grade  of  principal,"  replied  Mr.  Hub- 
bell sweetly,     "  I  used  the  word  in  no  offensive  sense." 

"  If  that  is  your  excuse,  what  about  these  assistants  .-*  How  many  of  them 
are  there,  and  how  many  are  residents  of  New  York  ?  "  Mr.  Hubbell  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  help  him 
out  on  the  statistics  demanded.  He  explained  that  he  had  received  the  no- 
tice to  appear  before  the  board  only  one  hour  before  it  convened. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  mayor.  "  We  have  the  feeling  that  clerks  run  the 
education  of  the  city." 
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"  We  will  be  glad  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Hubbell,  bowing 
again. 

Finally  it  was  developed  that  of  the  sixty-four  assistants  appointed  thirty- 
three  were  non-residents. 

"  Why  do  you  bring  in  these  non-residents  ?  "  inquired  the  mayor.  "  The 
money  to  run  the  schools  comes  from  the  people,  and  the  teachers  should 
be  selected  from  among  them." 

"  We  engage  non-residents  because  we  are  of  the  belief  that  the  people  of 
New  York  are  entitled  to  the  best  in  the  land." 

"  The  people  of  New  York  are  the  best  in  the  land." 

"  Precisely,"  retorted  Mr.  Hubbell.  "  That's  why  we  want  to  give  them 
their  just  dues." 

"  I  see  you  have  a  superintendent  of  music  at  $4500.  Now  who  is  he,  and 
what  does  he  do  }  " 

"  The  music  superintendent  is  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch." 

"  Does  he  ever  go  into  the  schools  and  teach  music  .-' " 

"  He  does." 

"  How  many  times  .''  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  as  I  don't  keep  the  records,"  replied  Mr.  Hub- 
bell, smiling. 

"  Why  don't  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  We  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  his  work  as  it  is,"  returned  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board. 

"  Hasn't  Damrosch  got  twenty-one  assistants  .''  "  persisted  the  mayor. 

"  I  cannot  answer  offhand,  but  I  should  say  he  had  not.  Eleven  is  the 
number,  I  think.  These  assistants  get  $1000  each.  They  give  instructions 
to  both  pupils  and  teachers." 

"  They  were  all  hired  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Damrosch,  weren't 
they  }  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Of  course  he  would  recommend  anyone  for  $4500  a  year,"  said  the 
mayor. 

Then  it  was  developed  that  there  were  131  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools,  but  the  mayor  lost  interest  in  them  when  he  found  out  that  besides 
playing  the  piano  for  the  opening  exercises  morning  and  afternoon  they  per- 
formed the  duties  of  regular  teachers. 

"  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  manual  training  down  here  for  $2500  a 
year  ?  "  asked  the  mayor. 

"  Dr.  Haney,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  are  his  qualifications  .''     Is  he  a  prizefighter  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  include  that  in  his  accomplishments  when  he  came  to  us," 
replied  Mr.  Hubbell,  "but  he  may  have  acquired  it  since." 

"  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  manual  training  ?  " 

"  Four  hours  a  week." 

"  Isn't  that  too  much  time  to  take  from  the  A  B  C's  ?  " 

"  Oh, no!  The  pupils  are  better  equipped  to  tackle  the  A  B  C's,  as  you 
call  them,  after  their  eyes  and  hands  have  been  trained." 

"  You  teach  boys  to  sew,  don't  you  ?  " 

"We  do   not.     There  was  a  time,  however,   when   the    schools   were 
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crowded,  that  boys  were  in  mixed  classes  in  which  sewing  was  taught  to  the 
girls." 

"  Where  do  you  get  the  teachers  for  the  kindergartens  ?  " 

"  We  select  them  by  competitive  examination." 

"  Do  you  bar  New  Yorkers  }  " 

"  We  do  not." 

"  Then  you  think  that  there  are  people  in  this  town  capable  of  teaching  in 
kindergarten  schools,  do  you  }  "  asked  the  mayor  sarcastically. 

"  I  certainly  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Hubbell,  with  another  deep  bow. 

"  Where  do  the  twenty-eight  assistant  teachers  in  cooking  come  from  .-'  " 

"  They  are  all  from  New  York  except  one,  who  comes  from  Jersey  City,  I 
believe." 

"  I  thought  you  would  get  in  one  non-resident  at  least,"  commented  the 
mayor.     "  Who  is  the  sewing  principal  whose  salary  is  $2000  a  year  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jessup,"  answered  Mr.  Hubbell. 

"  Well,  she  ought  to  see  some  of  the  poor  people  sewing  on  shirts.  I 
wonder  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  earn  $2000." 

It  was  then  developed  that  between  five  and  six  hours  a  week  was  devoted 
to  special  work  in  the  schools,  while  twenty-one  hours  were  given  over  to 
regular  studies.  The  total  amount  asked  for  the  special  branches,  including 
supervision,  was  $180,000. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  schools  would  be  just  as  good  if  music,  cooking,  and 
sewing  were  not  taught  .-*  "  asked  the  mayor. 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell  emphatically. 

The  next  item  on  the  list  was  $10,000  for  vacation  schools.  Mr.  Hubbell 
explained  that  heretofore  these  schools  had  been  maintained  by  private  char- 
ity, with  varying  results,  and  that  the  school  commissioners  thought  they 
could  be  operated  to  better  advantage  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

"Do  you  intend  to  teach  the  pupils  in  them  music  and  cooking  too  ?  " 
asked  the  mayor. 

"  We  may  later  on,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  teach  them  A  B  C's  and  geography  we  will  give  you  the 
money  without  asking  any  questions." 

"  We  haven't  made  any  contracts  with  the  scholars  in  regard  to  what  we 
shall  teach  them,"  said  Mr.  Hubbell. 

The  subject  of  teachers  was  taken  up  again,  and  Mr.  Hubbell  said  that 
the  board  was  still  short  100.  He  said  that  new  schools  were  opened 
so  rapidly  that  the  entire  supply  of  teachers  in  New  York  had  been 
exhausted. 

"  You  so  humiliated  the  teachers  of  New  York  that  they  are  not  efficient 
under  your  board,"  said  the  mayor. 

"  We  don't  understand  that  to  be  a  fact,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  group  of  school  commissioners  who  stood  behind 
him  and  said  :  "  Have  I  got  to  stand  this  ordeal  much  longer  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  go  on,"  replied  one  of  them.  "  You  are  doing  all  right.  Don't 
let  that  blatherskite  rattle  you." 

Mr.  Hubbell  smiled  and  went  back  to  the  fray.  The  mayor  wanted  to 
know  the  difference  between  manual  training  and  physical  training.     Mr. 

ubbell  explained  briefly. 
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"  Well,  they  didn't  have  those  things  in  the  schools  when  I  was  there, "^ 
said  the  mayor. 

"  Nor  when  I  was  there  either,"  retorted  Mr.  Hubbell,  "  and  I  have 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  ever  since."  ' 

"  Does  the  physical  instructor  teach  boys  to  box?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  teaches  them  to  be  self-reliant  and  sturdy." 

"  Can't  the  public  schools  be  run  without  the  expense  of  high  schools  and 
manual  training.'  " 

"  The  results  obtained  would  not  be  so  good,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell, 

"  But  these  experiments  and  these  dreams  have  brought  you  here  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  public  schools  of  twenty  per  cent.. 
In  five  years  the  school  appropriation  will  amount  to  $10,000,000." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  such  an  increase  will  be  constant. 
What  is  more,  the  people  have  always  responded  liberally  to  these  demands.^ 
Then,  too,  you  seem  to  forget  there  is  an  increase  of  20,000  in  the  number 
of  school  children." 

"  Did  you  have  a  competitive  examination  recently  for  grammar-school 
principals  .-* " 

"  Yes;  we  have  had  many  of  them." 

"  Who  were  the  teachers  selected  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  I  do  not  carry  the  name  of  every  school-teacher  in  New 
York  in  my  head." 

"  How  much  time  do  you  spend  at  the  Hall  of  Education  }  " 

"  One  hour  every  day,  and  longer  when  the  necessity  arises.  Besides,  I 
am  always  at  call  through  the  day  in  my  office." 

"  You  do  not  give  the  place  sufficient  time,"  said  the  mayor.  "  A  man 
who  only  spends  one  hour  a  day  on  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education 
ought  never  to  be  its  president.  What  do  you  think  would  become  of  this 
office  if  I  only  spent  an  hour  a  day  here  .-* " 

Mr.  Hubbell  smiled.  "  I  give  more  time  to  the  public  schools  than  any 
of  my  predecessors  did,"  he  said.  "  Besides  I  do  not  think  it  is  expected 
that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  devote  his  whole  time  ta 
the  schools." 

"  If  I  were  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  would  visit  every 
school  in  Greater  New  York  at  least  once  a  year,"  said  the  mayor  severely. 

"  I  visit  quite  a  few  myself,"  replied  Mr.  Hubbell  serenely. 

"  Oh,  you  do,"  said  the  mayor,  glancing  at  a  number  of  sheets  of  yellow 
paper  which  were  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy 
of  nine  years  working  on  color  drawing  }  " 

"No,  sir;  I  did  not." 

"  Then  you  didn't  observe  very  closely." 

"  Do  you  know  the  school  in  St.  Ann's  Avenue  near  145th  Street .''  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Hubbell. 

"  There  is  a  school  at  154th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,"  put  in  Com- 
missioner Mack. 

The  mayor  looked  at  the  yellow  sheets  again. 

"  That  must  be  the  one,"  he  said.  "  Now,  Mr.  Hubbell,  you  have  a  prin- 
cipal there  who  gets  $3250  a  year,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  You  also  have  an  expert  in  pedagogy  to  teach  him  his  duties,  have  you 
not  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haven't  in  the  public  schools  teachers  to 
teach  teadiers  how  to  teach^?  " 

"  There  are  fifteen  assistants  to  Mr.  Jasper,  the  superintendent,  who  are 
teachers  of  teachers." 

"  What  is  the  Normal  College  for  if  you  must  have  teachers  of  teachers  }  " 

"  Unfortunately  they  do  not  take  boys  at  the  Normal  College,"  replied  Mr. 
Hubbell,  "  and  pedagogy  is  not  taught  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York." 

This  ended  the  two-hour  battle,  and  the  mayor  moved  to  refer  the  budget 
to  the  comptroller. 

This  bit  of  local  history  is  respectfully  commended  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  single  comment  that  this  man  is  to  be  Mayor  of  New 
York  until  January  i,  1902.  As  the  Evening  Post,  dryly  re- 
marked, he  can  do  nothing  more  to  disgrace  the  city  except 
to  strip  to  the  waist  and  sit  at  his  desk  in  red  paint  and 
feathers. 


Happily,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  protected 
the  schools  of  the  city  against  immediate  capture  by  the  Tam- 
many braves.  Despite  the  urgings  of  Mr.  Jasper  and  his 
cohorts  within  and  without  the  school  system,  and  despite  the 
cunning  with  which  schemes  were  devised  for  "  beating  the 
Charter,"  the  Tammany  lawyers,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  could  not  advise  the  Mayor  to  begin  a  fight  for  the 
control  of  the  school  board  that  was  certain  to  end  in  inglori- 
ous defeat  in  the  courts.  So  it  happens  that  the  new  city- 
school  system  will  be  organized  and  put  in  motion  not  only 
by  its  friends  but  by  men  of  intelligence,  honor,  and  probity. 
The  control  of  it  will  pass  into  Tammany's  hands  in  two 
years,  but,  before  that  time  comes,  wise  policies  will  be  intro- 
duced and  a  sound  administrative  system  organized  that 
will  go  far  toward  perpetuating  themselves. 


Shortly  after  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches  its  readers 
it  is  likely  that  a  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  new 
city  of  New  York  will  be  chosen.  Of  the  nineteen  men 
who  form  the  central  Board  of  Education,  certainly  fifteen, 
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and  perhaps  even  a  larger  number,  are  thoroughly  representa- 
tive and  progressive  men.  While  prophecy  is  dangerous,  yet 
as  these  words  are  written  it  seems  all  but  certain  that  Dr. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  now  borough,  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  chosen 
to  the  new  position.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  the  undivided  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  friends 
of  the  schools  in  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  of  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  newspaper  press.  By 
character,  scholarship,  training,  executive  capacity,  experi- 
ence, professional  standing,  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
local  educational  conditions,  he  is  ideally  fitted  for  the  great 
office  for  which  he  has  been  put  forward. 

The  only  other  name  that  has  been  seriously  considered 
at  any  time  is  that  of  President  Draper  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  citizens  of  his  adopted  State,  and  the  officers 
and  alumni  of  the  university  over  which  he  presides,  may  well 
feel  honored  that  the  reputation  which  President  Draper  left 
behind  him  in  New  York  is  of  such  a  character  that,  when  any 
great  administrative  post  is  to  be  filled  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  thoughts  of  New  Yorkers  turn  at  once  to  their  great  State 
Superintendent.  But  President  Draper  is  happy  and  con- 
tented in  his  present  work,  and  in  addition  to  supporting 
vigorously  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  he  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  use  of  his  own  name  was  not  authorized  in  any 
way,  and  that  he  could  not  appear  as  in  any  sense  a  candidate 
for  the  city  superintendency.  There  could,  of  course,  be  no 
contest  or  controversy  between  President  Draper  and  Dr. 
Maxwell  in  a  case  like  this.  They  are  not  only  warm  personal 
friends,  to  the  extent  that  either  would  cheerfully  yield  pre- 
cedence to  the  other,  but  they  stand  for  the  same  educational 
ideals  and  for  the  same  educational  methods.  It  is  a  day  of 
good  omen  for  New  York,  and  a  situation  that  the  wildest 
imagination  could  not  have  pictured  five  years  ago,  when  no 
names  but  those  of  these  two  great  educational  leaders  are 
under  consideration  for  the  city  superintendency. 


The  re-election,  by  the  New  York  legislature,  of  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is  a  cause  for  con- 
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gratulation.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  because  of  the  unfair 
and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  opposition  to  him  that  de- 
veloped just  before  the  election  took  place.  What  the  State 
escaped,  through  the  inability  of  Tammany  Hall  to  defeat 
Mr.  Skinner,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  candi- 
date against  him,  the  Tammany  representatives  voted  for  the 
adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Mr.  Jasper,  a  man  who 
took  the  precaution  to  join  King  Croker's  Court  club  as  soon 
after  January  i  as  possible. 

Mr.  Skinner's  re-election  leads  us  to  suggest  that  he  and 
Secretary  Dewey  should  now  put  their  heads  together  and 
promote  efficiency  while  saving  money,  by  stopping  the  re- 
duplicating and  paralleling  of  work  by  the  Regents'  Office 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  that  has  gradu- 
ally grown  up  for  some  time  past.  In  reality  the  tWo  depart- 
ments ought  to  be  two  divisions  of  a  single  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894 
would  have  brought  this  about  had  either  Mr.  Draper  or  Mr. 
Skinner  been  State  Superintendent  at  the  time.  But  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Crooker's  caliber,  or  absence  of  it,  in  the  place,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything.  Secretary  Dewey  and  Super- 
intendent Skinner,  however,  are  interested  in  education  for  its 
own  sake,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  work  that  devolves  upon 
them,  free  from  rivalry,  jealousy,  or  unnecessary  duplication, 
that  would  soon  find  permanent  expression  in  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  So  long  as  two  distinct  departments  are  main- 
tained, there  must  be  a  clear  line  of  division  drawn  between 
their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities.  Both  custom  and 
good  sense  indicate  where  this  line  should  be.  The  care  of 
the  elementary  schools,  unfortunately  cut  up  into  over  eleven 
thousand  school  districts,  and  the  task  of  providing  teachers 
for  them,  belong  absolutely  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Secondary  and  higher  education  belong  to  the 
Regents.  The  old  preliminary  certificate  of  the  Regents, 
given  for  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  him  only.  The  Regents 
have  no  business  with  it.  The  State  Superintendent  should 
issue  it  and  the  Regents  accept  it  without  question,  as  much 
so  as  if  it  were  a  court  record. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  PubHc  Instruction 
should  give  similar  unqualified  credit  to  the  Regents'  cre- 
dentials and  avoid  paralleling  their  examination  system  for 
any  purpose  or  in  any  degree.  New  York  State  is  cursed 
by  too  many  examinations  now:  it  is  examination-mad,  and 
to  develop  a  second  set  of  tests,  parallel  to  the  first,  is  an  inde- 
fensible waste  of  money  and  an  inexcusable  educational  blun- 
der. A  New  York  State  principal  recently  directed  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  within  one  month  his  school  had 
been  inspected  three  times  by  three  different  officers  from 
Albany.  As  his  school  was  a  secondary  school  it  fell,  of 
course,  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Regents,  and 
the  Regents'  records  concerning  it  were  entitled  to  official 
acceptance  by  all  other  State  officers. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  similarly  wasteful  and  indefen- 
sible duplication  of  library  work  has  grown  up.  This  ought 
to  be  stopped  without  delay. 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Skinner  enjoy  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  owe  it  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  to  use  that  confidence  to 
simplify  and  economize  supervision  and  administration,  and 
to  make  a  single  educational  system  for  the  Empire  State. 
They  are  strong  enough  to  do  it,  and  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  State  expects  them  to  do  it. 


I 


An  extremely  important  bill,  reorganizing  the  public-school 
system  of  Boston,  has  been  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  It  has  been  framed  by  a  committee  of  able  and 
representative  men,  and  has  the  support  of  influential  ele- 
ments in  the  community.  The  proposed  plan  takes  some 
features  from  the  New  York  law  and  adds  some  peculiarities 
of  the  Cleveland  system,  but  it  combines  them  with  other  pro- 
visions that  are  new. 

The  school  board  is  hereafter  to  consist  of  twelve  persons. 
Three  are  to  be  elected  each  year,  by  the  voters,  for  a  three- 
year  term,  and  one  is  to  be  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor 
for  a  similar  term.  This  school  board  is  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  schools,  and  is  to  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools   and   a   business   agent.     It   is   also   to   organize    a 
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school  faculty  and  appoint  visitors.  Up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city,  the  school  board  may  fix  the  amount  to 
be  raised  and  spent  for  school  purposes  in  any  one  year. 
With  the  consent  of  the  city  council  it  may  exceed  such 
limitation. 

The  superintendent  is  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency,  but  may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board.  The 
appointment,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  teachers  are 
vested  in  the  superintendent.  His  action  in  these  matters 
is  final,  unless  vetoed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board. 
The  superintendent  shall  also,  after  consultation  with  in- 
spectors and  school  faculty,  determine  all  courses  of  study  and 
choose  all  text-books  and  other  apparatus  of  teaching.  The 
inspectors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board,  and  are  to  serve  for  a 
three-year  term.  They  are  to  be  assistants  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Examinations  of  teachers  are  in  their  charge,  sub- 
ject to  the  superintendent's  direction. 

A  novel  feature,  borrowed  from  France  and  urged  upon 
American  school  boards  by  several  of  the  persons  consulted 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  the  school  faculty.  This  is 
an  advisory  body  only,  but,  if  constituted,  it  is  sure  to  become 
a  most  influential  one.  The  school  faculty  is  to  be  made  up 
of  the  superintendent,  the  inspectors,  and  of  not  less  than 
thirty  more  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  from  their  own  numbers.  Visitors  are  pro- 
vided for,  with  duties  similar  to  the  New  York  inspectors. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Boston  bill  is  its  simplicity  and 
directness.  It  is  all  included  in  fifteen  short  sections,  and 
covers  only  seven  printed  pages.  New  York  legislative 
habits  and  conditions  required  a  far  more  lengthy  and  com- 
plex measure. 

For  Boston  the  bill  would  bring  about  an  absolute  revolu- 
tion. The  superintendent  of  schools  would  cease  to  be  a 
dignified  figurehead  and  become  an  almost  unequaled  educa- 
tional power.  The  management  of  minute  details  by  the 
school  committee  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  modem 
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administrative  device  of  concentrating  power  and  responsi- 
bility would  be  fully  and  frankly  adopted.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  so  radical  a  measure  will  not  be  strongly  opposed,  and 
the  sources  of  the  most  active  opposition  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted. The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable gain,  even  if  every  provision  should  not  work  as  well 
as  is  now  expected. 


President  Canfield's  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Ohio 
State  University  contains  a  capital  discussion  of  coeducation 
that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  print  in  full.  We  can  find 
space,  however,  for  the  following  extracts  only: 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  theory  of  coeducation  has  been  so  generally 
accepted  as  settled  and  practically  beyond  dispute  that  the  index  of  current 
literature  for  ten  years  contains  not  more  than  a  dozen  references  to  this 
question ;  and  an  examination  of  these  shows  but  three  or  four  articles  of 
special  length  or  value.  No  educator  of  high  standing,  well  read  in  psy- 
chology or  pedagogy,  longer  questions  the  fundamental  propositions  that 
women  desire,  deserve,  appreciate,  and  are  strengthened  by  higher  educa- 
tion ;  that  it  is  unquestionably  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  race  and  to 
their  half  of  it  that  women  have  the  best  education  attainable;  that  there  is 
less  nervous  strain  upon  women  under  coeducation,  and  therefore  better 
health  and  wiser  and  more  natural  physical  conditions  ;  that  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  have  been  coeducated  believe  in  ccfeducation,  and  prefer  it  for 
their  own  children  ;  that  as  men  and  women  are  intended  for  mutual  serv- 
ice the  best  and  most  natural  training  is  that  in  which  they  are  trained 
together;  that  this  inter-training  and  equal  training  takes  the  simper  out  of 
the  young  woman  and  the  roughness  out  of  the  young  man  ;  that  whatever 
faults  in  manner  of  association  are  seen  are  rather  those  of  the  community 
than  of  the  system  of  education.  Anyone  taking  a  counter  position  to-day 
would  be  considered  first  cousin  to  that  German  professor  who,  when  he 
heard  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  at  work  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  independent  in  thought  and  life,  exclaimed  :  "  May  God  forgif 
Columbus  for  that  he  discovered  that  America."  But  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  education  of  women  and  of  the  higher  education  of  women  and  of  co- 
education, we  have  very  generally  gone  to  the  other  extreme — and  insisted 
that  women  are  to  have  education  identical  with  that  offered  men — a  theory 
and  practice  which  is  accountable  for  much  that  is  strained  and  unnatural  in 
the'present  social  and  economic  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  insistence  with 
which  this  has  been  urged  is  partly  due  to  a  semi-chivalrous  feeling  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  our  women,  partly  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
universities  establish  new  curricula,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  pedagogy  is 
really  a  new  science  with  us,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in 
instruction  in  American  colleges  and  universities  have  little  if  any  knowledge 
of  its  importance  or  its  discoveries.    It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  aver- 
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age  college  or  university  faculty  takes  fewer  educational  journals,  reads  less 
in  pedagogy,  and  has  more  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relative  educational 
values  of  different  subjects  and  courses  than  almost  any  other  body  of  teach- 
ers in  the  land.  Something  of  this  is  pardonable  because  of  the  great  pres- 
sure upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  average  American  instructor.  Then, 
too,  the  infinite  amount  of  "  stuff  "  that  has  been  put  out  in  the  name  of 
pedagogy  has  much  for  which  to  answer  in  this  connection.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  this  is  the  fact  tiiat  the  strong  faculties — and  they  are  the  only  fac- 
ulties from  which  to  expect  advancement — are  made  up  of  specialists,  who 
know  their  own  work  well  and  believe  in  it,  as  they  ought ;  but  who  study 
it  almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  investigation  and  research  as  to  its 
own  essential  conditions  and  characteristics ;  and  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  relations  to  other  work,  or  of  its  true  place  and  value  in  its 
relations  to  the  gradually  unfolding  mind  of  youth.  It  is  quite  safe  to  accept 
at  nearly  its  face  value  the  recent  statement  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
strongest  American  universities,  that  it  would  be  quite  unusual  to  find  in  any 
one  faculty  more  than  three  men  who  understand  their  own  work  from  the 
point  of  its  psychological  and  pedagogical  relations  to  the  student,  or  who 
had  ever  given  this  subject  much  thought.  Indeed  he  said  that  this  is  so 
true  that  when  a  chair  of  pedagogy  was  established  in  his  own  institution, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  authorities  in  this  subject  secured  for  this 
work,  the  lectures  of  the  head  of  the  new  department  upon  the  relative  values 
of  university  studies  were  taken  to  be  personal  criticisms  upon  other  members 
of  the  faculty;  these  made  common  cause  against  the  "  interloper  ";  and  it 
was  a  full  year  before  the  breach  could  be  healed.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  universities  have  moved  slowly  toward  the  establishment 
of  rational  and  helpful  and  definite  instruction  for  women. 


The  influence  of  a  good  example  in  education  spreads 
rapidly.  The  provisions  of  the  admirable  reform-school  law, 
adopted  for  New  York  in  1896,  have  been  closely  followed 
in  framing  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  the 
commission  of  which  President  Oilman  is  a  member.  It  is 
reported  that  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Harrison  of  Chicago  on  the  school  administration  of  that  city 
are  giving  careful  attention  to  the  New  York  law. 


The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  regents  contains  a  new  feature  of 
general  interest  in  a  large  map  of  the  State,  16  by  12 
inches,  with  the  location  of  each  institution  in  the  University 
indicated  graphically.  The  30  colleges  and  universities  are 
marked  by  small  black  squares,  the   120  academies  bv  tri- 
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angles  point  down,  the  480  high  schools  by  triangles  with 
point  up,  the  7  law  schools  by  the  letter  L,  the  14  theo- 
logical schools  by  T,  the  49  other  professional  and  special 
schools  by  S,  while  the  138  libraries  thus  far  formally  admit- 
ted to  the  University  are  marked  by  small  crosses.  The 
map  shows  that,  of  these  838  institutions  in  the  University, 
the  city  of  New  York  has  51,  Brooklyn  19,  Buffalo  17, 
Rochester  7,  Albany  16,  Syracuse  7,  Troy  9.  The  map  is 
separated  by  heavy  lines  into  the  nine  geographic  divisions 
used  in  classifying  local  history  in  the  State  library.  This 
grouping  of  the  sixty  counties  does  not  correspond  to  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  State  into  congressional,  senatorial,  or 
judicial  districts  or  judicial  departments,  because  these  di- 
visions change  from  time  to  time  with  the  unequal  growth  of 
population  and  with  changes  in  the  laws.  Libraries  find  it 
necessary  to  have  some  fixed  division  which  can  be  used  re- 
gardless of  these  frequent  alterations,  and  this  map  reprints 
the  division  which  seemed  most  convenient  and  natural  for 
these  permanent  uses  where  some  unit  smaller  than  the  en- 
tire State  and  larger  than  a  single  county  was  needed.  This 
grouping  is  often  used  to  show  growth,  needs,  wealth,  or 
other  statistics  of  certain  sections  of  the  State.  The  nine 
groups  are:  i,  New  York  city;  2,  Long  Island  and  vicinity  of 
New  York;  3,  southeast  counties;  4,  middle  east  counties;  5, 
northern  counties;  6,  north  central  counties;  7,  south  central 
counties;  8,  west  central  counties;  9,  western  counties. 

The  map  is  a  revelation  of  the  wealth  of  New  York  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  to  all  who  have  occasion 
to  study  their  distribution  through  the  sixty  counties  it  will 
be  a  great  practical  convenience  for  reference.  It  is  bound  in 
with  each  report  and  extra  copies  can  be  had  from  the  State 
library  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  only  criticism  to  be  made 
upon  the  map  is  that  the  markings  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly 
as  they  should.  A  color  scheme,  such  as  is  used  on  the  simi- 
lar map  issued  by  the  Prussian  government,  would  be  more 
helpful. 
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PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY 

The  subjoined  Report,  in  slightly  different  form,  was  presented  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association  by  the 
committee  on  methods  of  teaching  and  study  :  Daniel  S.  Sanford,  head 
master  of  the  Brookline  High  School,  Chairman  ;  Anna  Boyntdn  Thomp- 
son, teacher  of  history  in  Thayer  Academy  ;  Elizabeth  Kendall,  associate 
professor  of  history  in  Wellesley  College  ;  J.  W.  Black,  professor  of  history 
in  Colby  University  ;  and  Endicott  Peabody,  head  master  of  the  Groton 
School. 

The  present  movement  in  education  recognizes  history  as 
a  disciplinary  study,  as  one  which  gives  training  to  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  as  one  which  burdens  the 
memory.  The  schools  and  the  colleges  demand  certain  defi- 
nite methods  in  its  teaching  which  shall  give  such  training. 
These  methods  have  been  formulated  in  the  Reports  of  the 
New  England  and  of  the  New  York  Conference,  and  already 
Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Tufts,  Wellesley,  Columbia,  and  Har- 
vard have  committed  themselves  to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  of 
the  programme;  the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly,  and 
every  progressive  teacher  is  asking  just  what  is  demanded 
from  him. 

To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  the  following 
paper:  it  suggests  various  aims  of  the  teacher  of  history  and 
devices  by  which  they  may  be  realized.  In  the  discussion 
which  follows  still  wider  aims  and  more  helpful  methods  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  brought  to  light;  so  that  our  suggestions  will 
prove  to  be  merely  a  definite  something  upon  which  to 
improve. 

The  first  effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the  hearty 
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co-operation  of  the  class.  From  the  very  beginning  the  stu- 
dent should  be  made  to  feel  that  class  work  is  of  necessity 
organic :  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  do  it  alone ;  teacher 
and  student  must  constantly  interchange  points  of  view,  and 
the  result  of  such  discussion  is  the  only  truth  for  the  class. 
The  help  of  the  student  in  developing  a  rational  method  of 
studying  history  should  be  sought  at  every  turn;  his  criticism 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  aims  of  the  teacher  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  means  used,  constantly  asked;  for  instance,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  full  and  frank  written  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion," How  could  the  study  of  Greek  history  have  been  made 
of  greater  value  to  you?  "  may  be  requested.  The  student 
who  can  think  out  a  wise  method  of  reaching  a  desired  result 
should  gain  classroom  fame,  and  his  name  be  handed  down 
from  year  to  year  as  the  originator  of  the  "  cards  "  or  the 
"  fluent,"  or  w^hat-not.  In  short,  every  possible  means  must 
be  used  to  rouse  the  personal  interest  of  each  member  in  per- 
fecting the  history  course,  to  awaken  in  him  a  progressive 
spirit  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  co-worker  with  the 
teacher  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  inseparable  companion  of  every  day's  lesson  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  any  country  should  be  a  brief  digest 
of  its  history  as  a  whole,  showing  its  general  movement, 
presenting  that  unity  which  ought  always  to  be  insisted  upon. 
Since  such  digest  makes  evident  the  relations  of  the  events, 
the  proportion  of  each  in  the  whole,  we  will  call  it  a 
"  perspective."  The  daily  use  of  the  perspective  meets 
the  objection  usually  brought  against  the  broad  study  of  his- 
tory by  means  of  many  books.  This  objection  says,  too 
often  truly:  "  With  such  method  the  student  knows  nothing 
surely;  his  ideas  are  vague  and  chaotic;  he  cannot  pass  an 
examination  with  credit;  he  knows  no  dates,  no  names,  no 
events;  he  has  no  body  of  facts,  no  power  of  statement,  no 
results  to  show  for  his  work."  This  unfortunate  outcome  is 
avoided  if  the  teacher  hold  constantly  before  the  class  the 
outline  of  the  whole  and  the  place  of  the  day's  lesson  in  it;  if 
he  continually  demand  the  relations  of  each  event  and  period 
to  the  general  historic  movement. 
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Such  questioning  must  be  repeated  day  after  day,  day  after 
day,  whenever  a  new  subject  is  entered  upon  or  dropped;  the 
perspective  must  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  new 
topic;  it  must  be  indehbly  engraved  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student,  must  be  written  and  rewritten,  said  backward  and 
forward.  If  this  course  is  pursued  the  student  can,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  not  only  hold  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the 
country  in  his  grasp,  but  can  give  a  continuous  and  detailed 
narrative  of  it  based  upon  sound  knowledge  of  dates,  names, 
events,  and  their  relations.  The  perspective  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  the  important  dates,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
This  list  is  the  object  of  daily  drill  with  the  perspective. 
Around  this  core  is  built  the  student's  knowledge;  about  it 
he  groups  what  he  remembers  of  books,  sources,  and  class- 
room talk. 

Civil  government  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
every  history  course,  for  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  as  a  means  of  training  for  citizenship.  Such  training 
involves  a  conception  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  State 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  political  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  its  development  and  with  the  efforts  the  differ- 
ent peoples  have  made  to  solve  them;  in  other  words,  it  de- 
mands the  study  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  institutions, 
the  study  of  constitutional  history.  This  constitutional  side 
of  history  seems,  to  the  patriotic  teacher,  the  most  important; 
and  since,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  the  pupil  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  teacher,  the  teacher  must  equip  himself  for 
it  with  special  care.  He  must  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
problems  of  the  ages  are  generically  the  same,  but  specifically 
different,  and  must  hold  continually  both  the  similarity  and 
the  difference  before  his  students.  For  instance,  the  prob- 
lems of  building  the  state,  organizing  its  departments,  finding 
expression  for  the  general  will,  executing  this  expressed  will, 
etc.,  confront  all  peoples,  and  the  experience  of  the  older 
nations  should  help  the  younger  ones  in  their  task  if  man  is 
teachable.  Yet  the  fundamental  differences  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilization  are  so  great  that  every  parallel  is 
profoundly  affected.     We  must  never  leave  out  of  mind  the 
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presence  of  slavery,  the  absence  of  machinery  and  industrial 
organization  in  the  ancient  world,  together  with  its  different 
conception  of  freedom  as  signifying  equality  rather  than  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  the  still  vaster  change  in  the  importance  of 
the  individual  introduced  by  Christianity.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  every  history  course  the  student  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  drawing  these  constant  parallels  and  contrasts 
throughout  his  study  of  the  given  nation.  Suppose  we  are 
studying  the  history  of  Greece;  the  problems  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  1897  should  be  put  side  by  side;  their  simi- 
larity in  nature  and  difference  in  conditions  duly  noted;  the 
efforts  of  both  epochs  toward  solving  them  looked  at  as 
phases  in  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  race  to  work  out  that 
form  of  government  which  shall  best  recognize  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  man.  The  state,  as  it  exists  to-day,  must 
be  shown  to  be  the  product  of  past  evolution  and  to  hold 
within  itself  the  germs  of  future  evolution,  to  be  always 
a-making,  and  to  impose  rightfully  upon  every  individual  the 
common  task  of  taking  part  in  this  making. 

For  this  work,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  profession,  the 
teacher  of  history  must  fit  himself  by  long  and  careful  prepa- 
ration; he  must  be  pre-eminently  a  thinker;  he  must  seek  the 
masters  of  thought  and  wrestle  with  them  upon  the  world 
problems.  If  he  have  no  taste  for  such  work,  he  has  no  right 
to  teach  history.  Any  light  and  trivial  presentation  of  the 
record  of  life  is  treachery — treachery  toward  the  truth  and 
toward  the  coming  generation. 

The  instruction  given  must  be  largely  oral,  because  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  too  great  for  the  young  reader. 
After  the  teacher  has  made  such  preparation  that  he  has  as- 
similated fitting  phases  of  the  subject,  and  can  present  them 
in  vital  fashion,  not  as  mere  words  but  as  something  of  pro- 
found and  practical  significance,  he  should  talk  about  them 
familiarly  with  the  class. 

Whatever  the  outline  of  such  familiar  talk  or  talks  be,  its 
two  essentials  are:  First,  that  it  present  the  development  of 
the  world-idea  of  the  State  as  development,  as  something  that 
has  been  going  on  and  will  go  on  forever.     As  Aristotle 
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says:  "  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  system  of  examina- 
tion will  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  observe  things  in 
their  growth."  Or,  if  the  counsel:  of  a  modern  be  preferred, 
take  Stubbs's  version:  "  The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in 
the  past,  and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who 
would  learn  how  the  present  has  come  to  be  what  it  is." 
Second,  that  it  put  clearly  in  the  foreground,  as  matter  of 
most  importance  for  us,  the  present  moment  in  this  process 
of  development,  the  moment  of  1897,  the  specific  forms  of 
the  world-problem  of  state-building  to-day.  To-day's  prob- 
lems in  state-building  are  worked  out  for  the  world  chiefly  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  England  and  the  United  States  teach 
other  nations  so  to  frame  government  as  to  insure  the  free- 
dom of  each  individual  while  providing  for  the  unity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  whole.  Hence  the  political  institutions  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States  are  the  most  significant 
historical  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch,  and  should  be  put 
before  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  every  history  course 
as  types  with  which  all  earlier  forms  are  to  be  contrasted. 
"  Contrasted,"  we  say,  not  "  compared,"  for  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  beginner  in  this  line  of  thought  is  that  he  will 
read  the  spirit  and  aims  of  to-day  into  the  past:  only  the  pro- 
found student  knows  how  different  they  are.  Yet  psy- 
chology tells  us,  truly,  that  every  contrast  is  founded  upon 
similarity:  we  note  difference  in  "  spirit  and  aims  "  only  be- 
cause both  are  directed  toward  accomplishing  the  same 
general  task.  The  teacher  must  point  out,  for  instance,  that 
Greek  constitutional  history  is  busy  with  our  problems,  and 
set  Greek  machinery  of  government  side  by  side  with  our 
political  institutions. 

These  Anglo-Saxon  political  institutions  of  ours  should  be 
watched  in  their  process  of  making,  or  "  current  history  " 
should  be  studied  with  the  same  care  as  Greek  history.  A 
reading  room  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals  of  the  time 
is  the  desirable  adjunct  of  every  history  course.  Bulletin 
boards,  kept  bright  and  attractive  by  portraits  and  pictures, 
serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Deliberative  assemblies,  the  State 
legislature,  the  town  meeting,  the  city  council,  as  well  as  the 
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caucus,  should  be  visited.  Nay,  more:  the  pupils  themselves 
should  reproduce  these  meetings,  sit  as  legislators,  and  hold 
parliaments;  and  the  dramatic  instincts  of  the  scholars  may- 
well  find  expression  in  the  representation  of  noteworthy  epi- 
sodes of  history.  Definite  articles  should  be  assigned  for 
weekly  reading  and  analysis;  newspaper  books  should  be 
regularly  handed  in;  the  principles  of  political  economy,  upon 
which  the  issues  of  to-day  rest,  should  have  appointed  time 
for  discussion  and  debate,  and  these  principles  should  be  re- 
ferred to  whenever  similar  issues  present  themselves  in 
ancient  history.  In  short,  every  history  course  should  con- 
sist of  two  parallel  lines, — the  history  of  a  given  nation  and 
current  history, — with  investigation  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  problems;  contrasts  and  comparisons  should  be  con- 
tinually insisted  upon,  and  practical  wisdom,  through  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  study. 

A  great  amount  of  time  can  be  saved  if,  whenever  a  new 
epoch  is  entered,  the  teacher  gives  at  once  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  it.  If  he  is  wise  he  prepares  and  puts  before  his  students 
a  digest  of  it  which  directs  them  to  the  proper  books  and 
indicates  the  relative  importance  of  events.  Before  they 
study  it  he  talks  with  them  about  it.  This  "  talking  "  is  an 
exception.  That  our  attitude  toward  "  talking "  may  be 
clealy  understood,  we  as  a  committee  wish  to  give  a  distinct 
warning  against  that  excessive  volubility  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  which  so  often  passes  for  teaching.  Teaching  is 
not  entertaining  the  pupils,  as  so  many  fancy  to-day;  it  is  not 
passing  the  time  in  interesting  chat;  it  is  not  a  pouring  out 
of  ill-chosen  matter;  it  is  a  training  of  the  powers  of  the 
pupils — and  this  training  is  ofteji  best  done  in  silence.  Self- 
control,  reticence,  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  teacher. 
The  raw  material  should  be  put  before  the  student;  he  should 
organize  it  for  himself,  take  his  own  point  of  view,  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  formulate  his  own  statements.  The  teacher 
appears  as  only  a  guide,  and  as  a  critic.  As  guide,  however, 
when  a  new  period  is  entered,  in  order  that  time  may  be 
saved,  an  explanatory  talk  seems  allowable.  In  this  talk  the 
teacher  does  two  things  for  the  period:  first,  he  gives  the  pu- 
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pils  an  idea  of  its  general  importance  in  the  development  of 
Greek  history  and  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion which  should  be  given  it ;  second,  he  shows  them  that  the 
topics  in  the  "  outline  "  have  logical  sequence. 

Suppose  he  is  teaching  the  "  Spartan  supremacy  ":  to  gain 
the  first  result,  he  sums  up  the  significance  of  the  epoch  in  a 
few  pregnant  sentences;  he  states  the  deeds  of  Sparta  for 
Greece  and  the  world,  as:  (i)  oppressing  Greece  with  crushing 
tyranny,  (2)  giving  up  to  Persia  what  Athens  had  won  by  the 
Persian  War,  (3)  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  destruction  of 
Greek  liberty;  and  compares  these  achievements  with  the  re- 
sults of  other  epochs — for  instance,  with  the  deeds  of  Athens, 
who  freed  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  Persia,  opened  the  paths 
of  civilization  for  the  world,  and  is  our  mistress  to-day  in  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  Great  care  is  taken  that  this  first 
presentation  shall  not  be  dogmatic.  It  is  put  before  the  class 
as  the  teacher's  present  point  of  view,  and  they  are  told  to 
consider  it  in  their  study  as  a  point  of  attack,  to  find  such 
different  significance  in  the  epoch  that  the  teacher  shall  be 
forced  to  alter  his  opinion.  This  result  is  frequently  reached. 
The  digest-book  is  always  in  revision;  independent  thought 
and  originality  of  view,  if  based  upon  facts  and  sound  judg- 
ment, is  the  constant  aim  of  the  work. 

If  such  be  the  significance  of  the  Spartan  supremacy,  only 
one  topical  analysis  of  the  period  is  possible;  for  by  topical 
analysis  we  do  not  mean  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  impor- 
tant subjects,  but  the  analytical  unfolding  of  one  subject,  its 
logical  exposition,  the  display  of  the  skeleton  upon  which  it 
rests,  with  all  its  articulations,  its  connections,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  each  part  to  the  whole.  For  instance,  here,  if  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  period  has  been  rightly  stated,  there  can  be 
only  one  set  of  topics  for  it,  viz. :  Falseness  of  Sparta,  Persia, 
Chalcedon,  Downfall  of  Sparta  through  the  uprising  of 
Thebes.  If  another  temperament,  another  point  of  view, 
sees  a  different  significance  in  the  period,  another  set  of  topics 
must  be  used.  But  for  a  given  view  of  a  subject  only  one 
analysis  is  possible,  and  that  is  dictated  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  by  the  necessities  of  logical  sequence.     Let  us  say 
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once  more,  most  emphatically,  that  by  "  Topics  "  we  mean 
an  analysis  of  a  subject,  and  not  a  mere  Hst  of  headings. 

The  training  of  the  pupil  in  making  these  analyses  consti- 
tutes an  important  part  of  the  work  in  history.  He  must 
make  them  himself:  the  teacher's  digest  is  put  before  him 
only  as  a  specimen  upon  which  to  improve.  Very  early  in 
the  year  the  class  is  given  a  subject,  of  which  each  is  to  bring 
in  the  next  day  a  topical  analysis.  In  the  recitation  hour  one 
pupil  is  sent  to  the  board,  and  the  first  topic  called  for;  when 
given,  the  class  is  asked  if  it  is  the  one  that  should  come  first 
in  logical  order,  the  one  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
mands as  the  opening  topic;  others  are  suggested,  and  their 
relative  merits  discussed;  every  following  topic  is  similarly 
treated,  and  finally  we  get  what  seems  to  us  an  adequate  and 
reasoned  order  of  presentation  of  the  given  subject.  Such 
logical  arrangement  of  ideas  is  constantly  insisted  upon. 
When  oral  recitation  is  made,  its  skeleton  is  demanded;  pu- 
pils sit  with  pencil  in  hand  to  "  topic  "  what  is  said,  and  a  boy 
is  sent  to  the  board  for  the  same  purpose.  Unexpected  sub- 
jects, which  require  the  arrangement — the  marshaling  in 
cogent  order — of  material  already  acquired,  are  constantly 
given,  and  a  few  moments  are  allowed  the  class  to  arrange 
their  topics  upon  paper;  then  they  are  read  aloud,  and  their 
sequence  criticised  before  recitation  is  made.  When  the 
teacher  gives  a  "  talk  "  upon  any  subject,  pupils  make  an 
analysis  as  he  goes  on,  or  at  its  close.  Analyses  of  the  lec- 
tures they  hear  are  also  required.  Current  history  they  pre- 
sent weekly  in  the  newspaper-books  in  analytic  form.  From 
the  first  it  is  enjoined  upon  them  that  they  are  to  form  the 
habit  of  reading  with  pen  in  hand,  of  thinking,  and  of  organ- 
izing their  thoughts  as  they  read.  Reading  must  not  be 
mere  absorption,  but  the  wrestling  of  the  mind  with  the  sub- 
ject considered.  Often  distinct  direction  is  given  with 
assigned  passages:  sometimes  that  they  are  to  be  read  only 
once,  but  with  such  constant  questioning  of  the  relation  of 
ideas  that  the  skeleton  can  be  made  while  reading,  and  some- 
times that  they  are  to  be  read  twice — once  rapidly,  that  the 
general  drift  may  be  seized,  the  second  time  that  the  analysis 
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may  be  made.  Students  are  constantly  warned  against  the 
unthinking  reading  which  trusts  to  what  may  chance  to  cUng 
to  the  memory,  and  are  taught  to  make  it  a  strenuous  exer- 
cise of  thought — to  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book — if  they  pre- 
tend to  read  it. 

But  more  original  thinking  than  the  analysis  of  a  given 
book  is  required.  Subjects  in  which  no  suggestion  as  to 
the  sequence  of  topics  or  order  of  presentation  is  furnished 
by  printed  page,  but  where  the  formulation  must  come  wholly 
from  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  are  selected  with  care,  and  their 
presentation  in  topical  form  demanded.  Such  work  is  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  history  course,  for  it  allows  opportunity 
for  independent  thought  and  expression. 

Mental  training  of  the  sort  we  have  indicated  should  be 
given  in  schools,  if  they  are  really  preparing  for  life.  It 
should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  schools.  Pupils  everywhere 
enjoy  it,  for  it  saves  drudgery  in  learning.  When  the  subject 
has  been  so  pondered  that  its  reasoned  order  of  presentation 
is  discovered,  it  has  been  securely  lodged  in  the  memory. 

Although  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  constitutional 
side  of  every  period,  since  study  in  this  direction  affords  prac- 
tical help  in  the  work  of  life,  yet  distinct  effort  is  made  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  many-sidedness  of  history;  the 
truth  that,  as  a  record  of  life,  it  is  coextensive  with  life,  and 
has  as  many  points  of  view  as  there  are  different  tempera- 
ments. Each  temperament  may  find  in  history  food  for  its 
nurture.  The  literature  of  every  epoch  is  considered,  and 
typical  works,  such  as  the  Persians  of  yEschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes,  etc.,  are  assigned  for  reading.  In  unim- 
portant epochs  the  history  of  literature  alone  is  noted  upon 
the  outline. 

The  daily  life  of  the  people,  with  its  various  social  and  in- 
dustrial aspects,  is  studied;  effort  is  made  to  come  into  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  their  modes  of  thought  and  their 
aspirations. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  art  itself,  of  which  we  speak 
later,  the  history  of  art  in  every  epoch  is  recognized. 
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The  drawing  of  historical  parallels,  if  done  with  due  care, 
is  useful,  for  it  teaches  the  student  to  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  the  different  ages  are  of  the  same  general 
nature,  and  that  the  experience  of  other  peoples  may  be  used 
to  guide  us  in  our  solutions.  But  the  student  should  always 
be  warned  that  the  difference  of  conditions  in  different  epochs 
vitiates  all  hasty  conclusions:  superficial  generalizations  must 
be  guarded  against  with  all  care.  In  drawing  these  parallels, 
especially  when  comparing  political  documents,  we  would 
suggest  that  questions  be  given  and  tabulated  views  of  the 
answers  required.  Such  comparative  method  appeals 
strongly  to  young  people :  it  gives  them  certain  definite  points 
of  attack  and  shows  them  how  to  make  concrete  presenta- 
tions of  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory is  to  train  the  sensibilities.  The  capital  omissions 
in  our  American  system  of  education  are,  confessedly,  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  and 
lack  of  provision  for  its  training.  We  are  creatures  who 
must  love  and  hate,  and  who  must  find  the  springs  of 
action  in  such  emotions;  attractions  and  repulsions  shape 
our  destinies;  hence  the  burden  of  the  divine  command  is, 
"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life." 

So  to  train  the  adolescent  nature  that  it  shall  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  truly  beautiful — in  the  sense-world,  in  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  conduct,  in  standards  of  living — and  to  love  it,  and 
to  demand  it  in  every  region  of  life,  is  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  teacher;  to  find  the  methods  for  such  training  is 
his  pressing  problem.  To-day  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  edu- 
cational value  of  art  in  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  Let 
the  art  of  any  epoch  be  put  before  the  student  as  the  expres- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  spirit  that  shaped  its  history;  above 
all,  teach  Greek  art,  that  our  youth  may  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  high  standards.  Where  is  better  opportunity  than 
in  connection  with  Greek  history  to  teach,  as  an  essential  of 
the  highest  beauty,  power,  compelling  strength;  and  thus  to 
save  the  study  of  art  from  degenerating  into  mere  prettyism, 
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vapidity,  triviality?  In  the  Parthenon  sculptures  we  see  an 
expression  of  the  same  might  that  beat  back  Persia,  saved 
European  civilization,  burst  into  the  splendid  bloom  of 
Athenian  life;  in  these  sculptures  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  age 
expressed  its  conceptions  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  this  conception  of  form  has  been  no  more  transcended 
than  its  conception  of  heroic  deed.  Let  us  teach,  then,  the 
forms  found  in  the  Parthenon  sculptures;  do  not  let  our  teach- 
ing sink  into  a  mere  drilling  of  the  history  of  art,  a  cram  of 
names  and  dates,  but  let  us  strive  to  open  the  sensibilities  of 
our  pupils  to  the  power  of  line  and  measure,  forms  and  planes, 
light  and  shade,  to  express  nobility,  and  purity,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  strength,  and  largeness  of  nature.  One  method 
of  so  doing  we  indicate  in  the  following  digest: 

ART   NOT   HISTORY   OF   ART 

Subject :  Parthenon  Sculptures. 

Method : 

Photographs. — A  set  of  photographs  from  the  original  marbles^of  the 
pediments,  the  metopes,  the  frieze,  containing  as  many  aupncates  of 
each  picture  as  there  are  members  in  the  class,  bets  01  smaller 
photographs  of  other  subjects  fitted  to  illustrate  excellence  ot  Par- 
thenon marbles  by  contrast,  selected  from  ancient  and  modern  art, 
each  set  having  as  many  duplicates  as  there  are  members  in  class. 
Lectures. — Upon  groups  and  individual  figures  of  Parthenon;  during 
lecture  each  pupil  has  photograph  from  original  marble  and  photo- 
graphs for  comparison :  for  instance,  in  Pediment  lecture,  Carsey's 
Drawings  of  Pediments  (1687),  the  pediment  groups  from  the  temple 
of  Athene  at  .^gina,  and  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
pediment  of  the  Madeleine,  of  the  British  Museum,  etc.;  in  Theseus 
lecture,  "  Theseus,"  Michael  Angelo's  "  Day,"  Canova's  "  Boxer," 
Boucher's"  Shoveler,"  Belvedere  Torso, 

The  matter  of  lectures  constantly  recognizes  that  the  production 
of  art  and  its  due  appreciation  are  matters  of  sensibility,  not  of 
acquirement ;  matters  of  feeling,  not  of  knowledge ;  that  the  great 
art  epochs  have  always  been  when  the  many,  not  the  few,  were  sen- 
sitive to  beauty  ;  that  the  need  of  our  times  is  not  more  complete 
training  for  the  few,  but  wider  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sensibilities  of  the  many. 
Loans. — Each  student  is  loaned  set  of  Parthenon  photographs  to  keep 
in  room  during  year  of  study  of  Greek  history,  and  frequent  written 
studies  from  them  are  required.  The  Greek  history  room  has  on 
walls  casts  and  photographs  of  Greek  art. 
Themes. — Themes  based  upon  the  lectures  and  upon  individual  study 
of  the  photographs  are  from  time  to  time  required-. 
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Visits  to  Art  Musuems. — Such  visits  should  be  made  frequently  by 

the   pupils,  sometimes   in   groups  of   not  more   than   ten   with  the 

teacher,  sometimes  alone. 
Addenda. — Lantern-slide  lectures. 

Slides  to  be  owned  by  Public  Library. 

Lectures  in  Public  Library,  whose  collection  of  photographs  should 
be  frequently  visited. 

Just  here,  in  connection  with  the  many-sidedness  of  history, 
with  its  richness  of  aspects  and  interests  as  the  record  of  Hfe 
in  all  its  fullness,  your  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  using  such  methods  in  its  study  as  shall  secure 
the  greatest  elasticity.  The  history  course  must  be  planned 
so  that  it  will  fit  any  sort  of  mind.  For  the  dull  there  should 
be  careful  driUing:  the  "one  brief  work  selected  as  guiding 
thread,"  and  the  various  skeletons  prepared  for  and  by  the 
class,  may  be  all  that  some  minds  can  grasp.  But  the  teacher 
should  beware  of  assuming  too  readily  that,  because  a  boy 
is  not  interested  in  the  history  class,  he  is  of  necessity  dull; 
the  trouble  may  be  in  the  meagerness  of  the  teacher's  method, 
in  his  lack  of  resources;  there  may  be  latent  sides  in  the  boy's 
nature  which  would  respond  if  rightly  treated — if  all  the  ca- 
pacities of  history  to  rouse  the  nature  were  tested. 

The  dull  and  indifferent  must  not  be  neglected ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  criminal  shortcoming  in  the  teacher  to  drag 
down  the  potentially  fine  mind  to  the  plane  of  the  middle  or 
foot  of  the  class.  To  level  up,  not  to  level  down,  should  be 
the  teacher's  ambition.  In  the  interest  of  the  brightest  boys, 
the  authorities  known  and  given  the  class  by  the  teacher 
should  be  so  numerous  and  so  different  in  their  scope  that  all 
may  find  ample  store  of  congenial  matter.  Their  work  may 
be  guided  by  requiring  weekly  reports  of  the  amount  of  read- 
ing done  by  each,  with  digests,  and  by  weekly  fifteen-minute 
conferences.  Through  this  personal  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual the  true  bent  of  his  powers  may  be  discovered  and 
proper  food  for  their  nourishment  provided.  Such  insight 
into  the  real  individuality  of  each  student,  into  his  latent  pos- 
sibilities, and  such  provision  for  his  nurture,  should  be  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of  history  ought 
to  be  the  upbuilder  of  the  men  of  the  nation,  the  discoverer 
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and  fortifier  of  their  individualities  and  character;  and  one  of 
his  chief  means  thereto  is  a  rich  and  varied  store  of  intellec- 
tual food:  richness  and  adjustability  are  the  essential  elements 
of  the  materials  he  furnishes  his  class. 

In  this  provision  the  ethical  side  of  life  should  be  empha- 
sized; historical  characters  should  be  arraigned  before  the 
moral  tribunal;  the  principles  governing  their  conduct  ex- 
amined; thus  the  student  is  led  back  from  the  personal  to  the 
great  impersonal  truths,  from  the  individual  to  the  mighty 
universals  which  dominate  life.  But  still  broader  work  in 
moral  upbuilding  ought  to  be  done;  the  ethical  standard  of 
the  various  ages  and  peoples  should  be  grouped  and  com- 
pared; the  development  of  the  will,  which  wills  the  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  right,  solely  and  perpetually,  should  be  set 
forth  as  the  only  rational  aim  of  the  individual,  and  the  shap- 
ing of  society  to  allow  such  development  as  the  only  rational 
aim  of  the  community.  The  deepening  of  ethical  insight  and 
the  unfolding  of  ethical  will,  in  the  service  of  individual  and 
community  alike,  ought  to  be  pre-eminently  the  aim  of  the 
teaching  of  history. 

Sources — Collateral  reading  should  be  done  as  largely  as 
possible  in  the  sources  of  history,  for  such  reading  reveals  to 
the  student  the  inner  spirit  of  the  age,  puts  him  in  sympathy 
with  its  people,  shows  him  their  ideals  and  their  aspirations, 
as  well  as  their  achievements.  That  such  enlargement  of 
view  and  broadening  of  sympathy  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  to 
be  sought  in  the  study  of  history  is  growing  to  be  the  feeling 
of  its  teachers:  history  should  put  before  the  student  the 
various  forms  in  which  excellence  has  appeared  to  past  ages, 
that  he  may  intelligently  shape  his  own  ideal,  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  these  ages  have  used  to  realize  their  aims  that 
he  may  learn  practical  wisdom  from  their  experience.  Your 
committee  congratulates  the  teachers  of  history  upon  the 
fact  that  collections  of  sources  suitable  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  are  a-making  at  the  present 
moment.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  very  soon,  such  a  col- 
lection of  sources  will  be  as  necessary  an  equipment  of  every 
pupil  as  is  a  text-book. 
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The  study  of  local  history  is  of  great  value;  it  interests  the 
young  pupil,  it  awakens  his  civic  pride  and  his  patriotism,  it 
teaches  him  to  handle  original  material,  it  prepares  him  for 
citizenship.  We  suggest  a  few  topics  for  individual  research : 
The  park  system,  Work  of  the  board  of  health,  Care  of  the 
town  poor,  Financial  management  of  the  town,  The  police 
department.  Schools,  etc. 

Your  committee  has  presented  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
which  the  study  of  history  offers  for  mental  training.  These 
possibilities,  we  believe,  are  equal  in  quantity  and  practical 
importance  to  those  given  by  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics. 
Ought  not  history,  then,  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  time 
with  these  studies  in  the  school  curriculum?  Much  time 
can  doubtless  be  gained  through  the  proper  correlation  of 
studies.  Departmental  training  must  not  be  carried  so  far 
that  unity  and  harmony  of  development  are  sacrificed.  His- 
tory and  English  can  be  handled  by  one  teacher  to  the 
advantage  of  both  subjects.  The  teacher  of  Greek  should 
direct  a  careful  study  from  original  sources  of  the  age  of 
Xenophon;  and  an  investigation  of  constitutional,  economic, 
social,  ethical,  religious,  and  artistic  development  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  by  classifying  the  daily  matter  read,  and  entering 
it  in  a  notebook  under  the  several  heads.  In  both  classes 
monthly  themes  should  be  required,  summarizing  results  of 
investigations.  The  Latin  teacher  can  provide  in  the  same 
way  for  the  study  of  the  age  of  Caesar,  of  Cicero,  of  Vergil. 
The  reading  of  French  and  of  German  authors  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  following  written  work  in  the  language  studied: 
(i)  Digest  of  historic  age  of  author,  (2)  digest  of  literary 
history  of  age,  (3)  life  of  author,  (4)  digest  of  whatever  his- 
toric research  is  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
the  prescribed  work,  both  as  an  isolated  whole  and  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  literary  development  of  its  country. 
Oral  recitations  and  themes  from  these  digests  should  be  re- 
quired. Art  should  be  taught  in  greater  or  less  degree  by 
every  teacher.  The  teacher  of  athletics  should  hold  before 
his  pupils,  as  models,  the  Greek  statues;  the  teacher  of  history 
and  literature  should  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  artistic 
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expression  of  a  given  age  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which 
produced  the  historic  and  the  Hterary  movement;  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  German  teacher  should  put 
before  his  class  the  great  art  monuments  of  the  people  whose 
language  he  teaches.  Even  the  sewing  teacher  can  direct  the 
attention  of  the  child  to  the  fine  needlework,  the  tapestries, 
the  art-stuffs  of  the  different  nations. 

But  with  the  wisest  correlation  of  departments,  too  scant 
time  is  allowed  by  our  schools  for  the  study  of  that  field  of 
knowledge  which  is  coextensive  with  life.  The  first  strug- 
gle of  the  history  teachers  of  New  England,  as  an  associated 
body,  must  be  to  win  from  the  public,  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
methods,  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  history,  and 
thereby  to  create  the  conditions  for  its  adequate  teaching. 
We  must  dispose  our  people  to  grant  to  us  trained  teachers, 
classrooms  equipped  with  books,  maps,  pictures,  periodicals, 
etc. ;  and  above  all,  school  time  for  their  worthy  use. 

These  suggestions  as  to  the  saving  of  time  through  the 
proper  correlation  of  subjects,  and  the  gaining  of  time 
through  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  dignity  of  our  sub- 
ject, seem  to  your  committee  of  the  first  importance;  and 
with  them,  as  final  word,  it  respectfully  submits  to  you  its 
Report. 

DISCUSSION  BY  PRESIDENT  ELIOT   OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

I  should  say  that  the  public  had  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of  history  taught  for  mental  training  and  for  ethical 
training.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  small  amount  of  his- 
tory teaching  in  our  public  schools,  chiefly  American  history, 
and  in  what  we  call  the  preparatory  schools, — that  is,  the 
schools  preparatory  for  college, — but  there  it  has  been  chiefly 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  these  enormous  sub- 
jects have  acquired  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
time  of  those  schools;  so  that  you  have  before  you  the  task  of 
winning  a  suitable  proportion  of  school  time  for  your  subject. 

How  strange  it  is,  considering  the  supreme  importance  of 
giving  all  children  a  view  of  their  own  environment,  that  so 
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little  time  has  been  given  to  acquainting  them  with  their 
human  environment,  with  the  history  of  their  own  race — the 
history  of  this  human  race  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I 
heard,  this  morning,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  year  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  time  to  give  to  history  in  a  great  secondary 
school.  I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  you 
will  demonstrate  that  that  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  your  subject.  I  notice  the 
moderation  which  the  committee  that  has  reported  to-day 
has  exercised  in  describing  the  time  allotment  for  history — 
three  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  You  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  to  persuade  people  to  give  a  proper  time  to  historical 
instruction  in  our  schools.  You  cannot  expect  to  make  your 
subject  tell  on  the  ethical  and  mental  training  of  the  youth 
as  much  as  linguistic  study  or  even  mathematical  study,  if 
you  get  only  three  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  while  the  classi- 
cal subjects  get  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  week  for  four  years, 
and  the  mathematics  from  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  time  which  a  boy  of  eighteen  has  devoted  to  school 
work  since  he  was  born.  This  struggle  for  a  suitable  time 
allotment  is  the  first  contest  that  lies  before  you. 

And  next  there  is  another  thing  to  be  conquered,  and  that 
is  suitable  requirements  for  admission  in  history  to  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  So  long  as  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  in  history  to  the  normal  schools, 
the  technical  schools,  and  the  colleges  are  so  insignificant  as 
they  have  always  been  heretofore,  so  long  history  will  not 
have  a  suitable  place  in  the  curricula.  You  want  to  acquire^ 
somehow,  this  influence  from  the  history  departments  of  in- 
stitutions which  are  above  the  secondary  school.  We  are  all 
delighted  to  count  among  those  institutions  which  are  above 
the  high  schools  the  normal  schools,  which,  in  Massachusetts, 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hill,  have  been  put  on  top 
of  the  high  schools.  We  ask,  then,  from  the  normal  schools 
this  healthful  influence  on  the  history  study  in  the  schools 
below  them. 

I  did  not  hear  the  reference,  this  morning,  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  history  to  which  President  Start  has  alluded  r 
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I  do  not  know  what  it  was;  but  to  the  general  statement  that 
the  ethical  contents  of  historical  teaching  are  of  prime  im- 
portance I  entirely  subscribe.  And  here,  again,  you  have  an 
intensely  interesting  and  a  huge  task  before  you;  you  have 
to  persuade  the  community  of  the  value  of  history  as  ethical 
training.  Many  teachers  I  have  heard  say  that  there  is  no 
stout  mental  training  to  be  got  out  of  history;  that  it  is  a 
thing  any  child  can  commit  to  memory  without  understand- 
ing the  reasoning  of  it,  or  seeing  the  meaning  of  it;  that  there 
is  no  such  mental  training  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  study  of 
language,  metaphysics,  or  arithmetic;  but  to  persuade  the 
educated  community  of  the  value  of  history  as  mental  train- 
ing is,  I  believe,  a  less  difficult  task  than  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  history  as  ethical  training.  I  am  afraid  we  should 
have  to  say  of  the  previous  results  of  the  study  of  history  in 
our  country,  first,  that  they  were  exceedingly  small;  and 
secondly,  that,  though  small,  the  result  on  the  child's  mind 
was  quite  as  apt  to  be  unethical  as  ethical.  When,  for  in- 
stance, the  teaching  of  American  history  is  used  simply  to 
develop  vainglory  and  pugnacity  in  the  nation,  the  result  of 
historical  teaching  is  unethical;  with  that  kind  of  teaching 
we  are  going  downhill,  toward  savagery,  instead  of  up  toward 
civilization.  And  yet  how  intensely  difficult  is  this  bringing 
before  the  child's  mind,  the  youth's  mind,  history  in  its  ethi- 
cal bearings!  We  see  this  in  small  details.  I  remember 
being  thrilled  through  and  through  when,  a  boy,  I  first  read 
the  splendid  sentence  that  was  signaled  to  Nelson's  fleet  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Trafalgar:  "  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,"  uttered,  I  supposed,  by  a  commander  who  him- 
self, with  thousands  of  comrades,  was,  at  the  instant  he  dic- 
tated it,  facing  death  in  its  most  formidable  forms.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  superb  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
But  now,  last  week,  1  learned  that,  in  the  first  place.  Nelson 
did  not  dictate  that  sentence;  that  he  proposed  another, 
namely,  "  Nelson  confides  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  " — 
an  appeal  absolutely  to  the  wrong  sentiment — "  Nelson  con- 
fides!" It  was  the  suggestion  of  an  unknown  officer  that 
it  should  read  "  England  confides  ";  and  then  "  expects  "  was 
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put  in  simply  because  it  was  represented  by  a  number  in  the 
signal  code,  and  "  confides  "  was  not,  and  time  was  short  for 
signaling.  And  now  we  see  how  untrue  was  the  account  we 
all  read  when  we  were  children  of  that  inspiring  signal  to  the 
fleet;  how  untrue  it  was  that  Nelson  did  it;  how  infinitely 
finer  the  sentiment  ultimately  expressed  was  than  the  senti- 
ment which  Nelson  uttered.  Moreover,  he  said  of  it,  "  What 
can  we  amuse  the  fleet  with  now?  "  He  himself  had  no  con- 
ception that  the  signal  was  to  resound  through  centuries. 

The  intense  publicity  of  the  modern  world  is  going  to  make 
it  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  have  heroes  falsely  so 
called;  but  how  are  you  going  to  teach  admiration  for 
the  heroic  quality  in  men  and  women?  How  are  you  going 
to  abstract  from  the  concrete  human  being  the  sublime 
quality  which  makes  heroism? — particularly  when,  in  so  many 
heroes  of  both  sexes,  there  is  such  a  large  admixture  of  com- 
mon clay.  And  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to  point  out 
the  ethics  of  even  the  great  tendencies  of  history,  the  racial 
tendencies — the  tendencies  which  sweep  through  millions  of 
men  and  fire  their  hearts,  and  lead  them  on  to  deeds  sublime! 
I  feel  that  this  conversion  of  the  teaching  of  history  to  the 
noblest  uses  is  something  which  lies  all  before  us.  I  feel  that, 
when  children  receive  the  impression  that  the  heroic  man  is 
primarily  the  savage  man,  the  fighter,  the  man  that  kills  and 
wounds  and  destroys,  there  is  grievous  harm  done  to  the  ris- 
ing generation.  I  feel  that  the  setting  forth  in  the  biogra- 
phy and  history,  with  which  all  of  us  have  been  familiar,  of 
the  wrong  types  of  human  character  before  the  admiring  chil- 
dren, has  been  a  prodigious  evil  in  the  world.  How  can  we 
rescue  history  from  this  condition?  It  comes  down  to  us  all 
the  way  from  the  Hebrew  Testament,  where  man  after  man 
is  canonized,  who,  when  his  real  character  is  examined,  turns 
out  to  have  been  an  unspeakable  wretch.  How  can  we  res- 
cue, I  say,  the  teaching  of  history  from  this  downward  tend- 
ency, from  this  failure  to  set  before  the  new  generations  the 
types  of  character  which  are  really  highest  and  truest  and 
most  ennobling?  Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  some  frag- 
ments of  the  splendid  task  which  is  before  you. 


II 

COLLECTIONS   OF   SOURCES   IN   ENGLISH   FOR 
HISTORY  TEACHING 

Educational  institutions  and  activities  are  being  rapidly 
trcusformed  to-day  by  forces  working  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  From  without,  they  are  being  modified 
through  the  often  warring  claims  of  Church,  state,  and 
propagandist  associations.  For  centuries  the  Church  dic- 
tated the  form  and  content  of  school  education;  hut  since 
1789  in  France,  181 5  in  Germany,  1830  in  the  United  States, 
and  1870  in  England  the  state  has  tended  to  monopolize  this 
privilege,  and  has  dictated  the  teaching  that  she  thought 
would  best  uphold  her  own  ideals.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  great  organizations  formed  to  propagate  particular  ideas 
have  recognized  in  the  schools  their  most  hopeful  field  of 
work;  and  each  now  seeks  to  force  into  the  mind  of  the  com- 
ing generation  its  particular  notions  of  patriotism,  labor, 
temperance,  hygiene,  or  morals.  From  within  still  greater 
forces  are  working:  a  wonderful  expansion  of  knowledge,  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  the  scientific  method  in  all  fields,  and 
a  new  conception  of  the  worth  and  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  struggles  of  these  external  and  internal  forces  have 
added  many  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  suppressed 
others,  and  modified  all. 

In  method  the  new  education  places  intellectual  strength 
and  adaptability  above  mere  acquisition  of  facts,  and  it  has 
consequently  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  working 
with  realities  rather  than  with  words.  The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish well  illustrates  these  changes.  Instead  of  learning  pages 
of  meaningless  words  and  phrases  from  spelling-books,  gram- 
mars, and  rhetorics,  our  children  have  been  led  to  talk  of 
the  things  that  make  up  their  world,  and  to  write  about 
them.     Instead  of  reading  moral  maxims  and  classical  ex- 
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tracts,  they  have  been  given  reading  lessons  dealing  with  the 
concrete  world  in  which  they  live.  Instead  of  learning 
biographical  details  about  Longfellow,  they  have  read  his 
poems.  These  changes,  still  far  from  realized,  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  difficulty;  the  most  constant  objection 
that  met  the  practical  schoolman  being  the  plea  that  materi- 
als were  not  available.  With  increasing  demand,  however, 
the  supply  has  come,  and  now  we  are  deluged  with  cheap, 
varied,  and  excellent  materials  for  all  this  field  of  study. 

The  subject  of  history  has  also  felt  these  internal  and  ex- 
ternal forces,  but  the  former  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  latter.  History  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  shaping  of  opinion;  all  peoples  recog- 
nize this  in  the  monuments  they  destroy,  as  well  as  in  those 
they  rear.  The  English  Puritan  whitewashing  a  frescoed 
cathedral,  the  French  revolutionist  breaking  up  the  tombs 
of  the  Capets,  consider  that  they  are  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  tyranny  and  superstition  by  effacing  their  historical 
witnesses.  But  leaving  the  past,  we  have  seen  in  our  own  days 
more  than  one  quarrel  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
over  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  while 
our  Civil  War  has  been  presented  in  two  sets  of  text-books, 
one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for  the  South.  Lately,  too, 
we  have  become  conscious  that  there  is  an  English  case  in 
the  story  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  sole  presentation  of 
our  own  side  of  the  struggle  has  had  a  certain  influence  in 
developing  Anglophobia.  In  fact  we  note  a  universal  pas- 
sion in  our  public  schools  for  developing  patriotism  through 
the  teaching  of  history — a  cult  which  too  often  develops  a 
sort  of  jingo  history. 

The  internal  forces  working  on  popular  education,  and 
driving  us  to  deal  with  real  things  at  first  hand,  have  ap- 
peared in  history  later  than  in  any  other  subject,  but  they 
have  appeared.  Libraries  and  museums  are  the  laboratories 
of  history.  Yet  compare  the  collections  of  historical  books, 
pictures,  maps,  and  models  in  any  well-equipped  high  school 
with  the  apparatus  and  collections  ready  for  physics  or  chem- 
istry.    We  do  not  realize  that  history  needs  a  costly  plant 
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to  do  its  best  work;  we  are  still  inclined  to  feel  that  a  good 
text-book  and  a  good  teacher  are  enough.  But  the  time  is 
in  sight  when  our  present  methods  will  be  as  obsolete  as 
learning  rules  of  grammar  by  heart,  when  the  whole  Eng- 
lish language  is  present  in  its  living  vigor.  As  in  other  sub- 
jects, so  in  history  we  shall  push  our  way  out  of  the  narrow 
text-book  into  the  world  of  phenomena;  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom  into  the  special  workroom,  where  every  student, 
with  his  own  books  and  his  own  hour,  shall  weave  his  own 
life  back  and  forth  into  the  lives  of  other  men,  until  his  life 
grows  wider  and  stronger,  and  their  lives  more  vivid  and 
intelligible. 

The  first  need  is  for  available  and  typical  selections  from 
the  sources  of  history  for  those  who  are  not  historians.  For 
just  half  a  century  the  Bohn  Libraries  have  been  a  great  re- 
source for  teachers  who  felt  this  need;  but  they  are  prepared 
for  the  general  public,  and  perhaps  on  that  very  account  so 
far  antedate  direct  educational  attempts,  which,  as  a  rule, 
follow  nature  at  a  very  respectful  distance.  Bishop 
Stubbs  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  English  historians 
to  place  documents  in  the  working  apparatus  of  the 
teachers  of  history.  In  1870,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Select 
charters,  he  writes:  "This  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
treasury  of  references;  and  secondarily  as  a  manual  for 
teachers  and  scholars."  He  hopes  that  the  plan  "  will  draw 
out  the  mind,"  and  "  extend  the  area  of  sound  teaching." 
But  since,  with  the  taste  and  instinct  of  the  scholar,  he  edited 
all  his  documents  in  mediaeval  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
French,  with  a  few  translations  in  the  case  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
French  documents,  they  still  remained  among  the  scholar's 
apparatus,  unfitted  for  the  use  of  any  common  school. 
It  was  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  Old  South  leaflets  that 
the  sense  of  a  method  of  teaching  history  from  the  sources 
begun  to  be  felt;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  that 
the  sense  was  developed  not  so  much  from  the  wish  to  place 
the  study  of  history  on  a  scientific  basis,  as  from  the  feeling — 
justified  by  fact — that  the  mass  of  people  are  interested  in 
what  George  Washington  and  Elder  Brewster  really  said  at 
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the  crises  of  their  lives  and  ours.  Following  in  the  line  of 
these  leaflets,  a  good  deal  of  material  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers  of  history.  The  publications  have  been 
generally  directed  by  individuals,  or  by  societies,  and  so  are 
not  so  widely  known  as  they  should  be.  The  following  list 
is  mtended  to  assist  those  who  read  only  English,  who  are 
away  from  libraries,  and  yet  wish  to  teach  or  study  history 
from  its  sources. 

Bohn's  Libraries.  London  and  New  York :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
1847-1897.     8vo.     About  $1.60  per  volume. 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Bohn 
Libraries  includes  many  translations  of  value  to  the  historical 
student.  The  collection  begun  in  1847  is  being  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  catalogue  should  be  consulted  by 
teachers  of  history.  Some  volumes,  such  as  Six  old  English 
chronicles,  or  Chronicles  of  the  crusades,  contain  translations  of 
several  books  or  documents,  while  others,  such  as  Ordericus 
Vitalis'  Ecclesiastical  history,  fill  several  volumes.  The  work- 
manship in  translations  and  notes  is  very  unequal  in  value, 
some  volumes  being  excellent  and  some  weak. 

Amert'can  orations,  to  illustrate  American  political  history.  Edited, 
with  Introductions,  by  Professor  Alexander  Johnston.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1884.     3  vols.,  i6mo.     $3.75. 

American  political  orations  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  reading  furnished  for  our  youth  since  the  days  of  Noah 
Webster.  This  collection  is  intended,  however,  as  supple- 
mentary material  for  history  work. 

Old  South  leaflets.  A  series  of  85  pamphlets,  averaging  sixteen  pages 
each.  Published  and  sold  by  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old 
South  Meeting-House,  Boston.  Price  5  cents  each  ;  $4  a  hundred;  the  first 
75  numbers  can  be  had  bound  in  three  volumes,  $1.50  each. 

In  1883  a  series  of  lectures  was  given,  in  connection  with 
the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  to  the  school  children  of  Bos- 
ton. The  object  of  the  lectures  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
intelligent  citizenship  in  the  children.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  cheap  reprints  of  important 
documents  were  prepared  and  distributed  at  each  lecture. 
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Extra  leaflets  were  printed  for  sale,  and  new  numbers  have 
followed  with  the  lectures  of  each  succeeding  year.  They 
cover  a  great  variety  of  early  letters,  documents,  and  chapters 
from  books,  bearing  on  American  history.  The  introduc- 
tions and  reading  lists  are  helpful  and  generally  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  school  children,  though  the  workmanship  is 
not  always  of  the  highest.  The  Old  South  leaflets  led  the  way 
in  putting  the  sources  of  our  history  into  the  hands  of  the 
children. 

Studies  in  general  history.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1885.     8vo.     $1.75. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  in  English  to  introduce  sources 
into  a  secondary-school  manual.  The  extracts  from  the 
sources  are  topically  arranged,  and  connections  are  made  by 
tables  and  summaries. 

Ene;lish  history  from  contemporary  writers.  Edited  by  Professor 
F.  York  Powell.  London  :  David  Nutt,  1 887-1 893.  i6mo.  In  volumes 
averaging  about  200  pages.     About  50  cents  each. 

Mr.  Powell  planned  an  extended  series  of  English  re- 
prints in  imitation  of  Hachette's  series,  Histoire  de  France 
racontee  par  les  contemporains,  edited  by  Zeller.  Nine  num- 
bers were  printed,  each  being  edited  by  some  English  scholar. 
Putnam's  sons  reprinted  part  of  the  series  in  America;  but 
the  extracts  are  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  second- 
ary schools,  and  are  not  extensive  enough  for  scholars. 
The  series  has  been  abandoned  by  its  American  publisher, 
and  Mr.  Nutt  will  probably  not  issue  any  further  numbers. 
A  similar  series,  entitled:  Scottish  history  from  contemporary 
zvriters,  was  started  by  Mr,  Powell  in  1890,  but  only  one 
number  was  issued. 

The  constitutional  documents  of  the  Puritan  revolution,  1628-1660. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1889. 
8vo,  pp.  Ixvii,  371.     Price  $2.50. 

The  Introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  historic  setting 
and  importance  of  the  documents,  which  include  many  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  such  as,  The  petition  of 
right,  the  Scottish  national  covenant,  and  The  self-denying 
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ordinance.  There  are  ninety-four  documents  in  all,  selected 
by  an  eminent  specialist  in  the  period;  the  references  are 
complete. 

Documents  ilhistrattve  of  American  history,  1606-1863.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  References  by  Howard  W.  Preston.  New  York :  Putnam's 
Sons,  1891.     8vo,  pp.  320.     $1.50. 

The  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be  rather  vague.  "  It  is 
hoped  that  this  presentation — may  promote,  in  some  degree, 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  American  history."  The 
documents  are  mostly  abridged  and  are  entirely  political, 
such  as  treaties,  charters,  and  constitutions.  Editorial  notes 
are  given  with  each  document  containing  bibliographical  ref- 
erences to  histories  dealing  with  it,  and  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  producing  it.  Strangely  enough,  the  docu- 
ments themselves  are  not  referred  to  their  sources. 

Select  historical  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  In  Bohn's  Libraries. 
London  and  New  Yorlc:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1892.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  477. 
$1,25. 

This  is  an  excellent  selection,  the  result  of  two  years'  care- 
ful work,  in  which  Dr.  Henderson  had  the  benefit  of  expert 
advice.  The  great  documents,  like  Magna  Charta,  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  many  important  bulls  and  laws  are  here 
to  be  found  in  clear  and  reliable  translations,  but  abridged. 

Selections  from  early  writers,  illustrative  of  church  history  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Edited  by  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin.  London  and 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1893.     i2mo,  pp.  ix,  163.     $1.25. 

This  is  "  a  selection  of  original  documents  for  the  use  of 
students  "  arranged  in  the  most  desirable  form,  with  the  origi- 
nal text  opposite  its  English  translation.  The  translation  is  a 
concession  "  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  but  mean  scholars." 

American  history,  colonial  and  constitutional.  Edited  l^y  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co., 
1892-1897.     Published  bi-monthly  at  10  cents  each. 

Each  of  these  leaflets  contains  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  an  important  or  interesting  source  with  editorial  and 
bibliographical  notes.  The  names  of  the  editors  guarantee 
the  quality  of  the  work. 
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Translations  and  reprints  froin  the  original  sources  of  European 
history.  Published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1 894-1 897.  Published  bi-monthly  at  from 
10  cents  to  25  cents  a  number. 

This  series  gives  documents  illustrative  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  history,  drawing  from  Continental,  as  well  as  English 
sources,  and  touching  the  history  of  society  and  culture  as 
well  as  that  of  politics.  The  Reformation,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Crusades,  the  English  towns  and  guilds,  the 
Napoleonic  era  are  some  of  the  topics  already  dealt  with. 
Each  leaflet  is  edited  by  a  specialist,  so  that  not  only  the 
choice  materials  but  the  bibliographical  notes  make  this 
series  of  great  value.  The  aim  of  the  editors  is  distinctly 
pedagogical.  "  A  student  who  recognizes  that  he  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  past  out  of  the 
materials  it  has  left  us,  will  have  a  new  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  an  increased  power  of  assimilation  of  its  best  les- 
sons," 

Select  statutes  and  other  constitutional  documents  illustrative  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  fames  I.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  1894.     8vo.     $2.60. 

Intended  to  be  a  contribution  toward  filling  up  the  gap 
between  the  Select  charters  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Constitutional  documents  of  the 
Puritan  revolution.  A  few  documents  are  printed  in  full, 
but  they  are  generally  abbreviated.  The  spelling  is  modern- 
ized; a  few  documents  are  in  Latin,  but  nearly  all  are  English. 
References  are  complete. 

English  historical  reprints.  Edited  by  W.  Dawson  Johnson.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.:  Sheehan  &  Co.,  1896.     25  cents  each. 

This  series  is  inspired  by  the  German  Quellenbilcher,  and 
aims  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  English  history  through 
its  important  documents.  These  are  accompanied  by  edi- 
torial comments,  summaries,  and  select  bibliographies,  and 
are  completely  referred  to  their  originals. 

Documents  illustrative  of  English  church  history.  Edited  by  H.  Gee 
and  W.J.  Hardy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896.  8vo,  pp. 
xii,  670.     $2,60. 
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A  well-arranged  manual  of  124  select  documents,  trans- 
lated into  English  where  not  already  in  that  language;  each 
document  is  editorially  introduced  with  information  as  to  its 
meaning  and  source.  The  collection  covers  the  period  from 
314  A.  D.  to  1700,  and  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  "  to 
see  for  themselves  the  text  of  the  more  important  documents 
referred  to  in  their  reading." 

American  history  told  by  contemporaries.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  8vo.  In  4  volumes  of  about 
600  pages  each.     .$2.00  a  volume,  $7.00  for  the  set. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  authoritative  work  of  the 
sort  yet  undertaken  in  the  field  of  United  States  history,  and 
its  reception  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  as  an  index 
of  the  popular  power  of  this  method  of  presentation.  The 
attempt  is  here  made  not  only  to  render  texts  accessible,  but 
"  to  give  in  a  succession  of  scenes  a  notion  of  the  movement 
and  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  America." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  list  that  the  movement  toward  teach- 
ing history  from  the  sources,  begun  in  the  eighties,  has 
gathered  great  impetus  in  the  nineties.  There  is  now  at  the 
command  of  the  teacher  of  history  a  goodly  list  of  cheap, 
handy,  well-edited  texts.  This  is  as  true  in  France  and  Ger- 
many as  in  our  own  country.  The  first  problem  of  getting 
the  materials  is  being  rapidly  solved,  the  sources  have  arrived. 
Now  they  are  here,  how  shall  we  use  them?  As  supple- 
mentary reading,  or  as  specimens?  Are  we  to  consider  them 
as  picturesque,  curious,  or  beautiful  illustrations  to  attract  the 
eye  to  the  solid  work  of  history?  Or,  are  we  to  consider 
them  as  the  very  stuf¥  of  history,  with  which  we  must  work 
intimately  before  we  can  interpret  the  life  of  man  through 
any  wider  area  than  that  revealed  by  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience? 

Earl  Barnes 

Mary  Sheldon  Barnes 

Stanford  University, 
California 


Ill 

PRIVATE   EDUCATION    IN   VIRGINIA 

Readers  familiar  with  Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank  (a  small 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rapidly  diminishing  class)  will  doubt- 
less remember  the  animated  discussions  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  private  versus  public  education  with  which  that  once 
famous  piece  of  didactic  story-telling  abounds,  and  the  ver- 
dict finally  entered  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  controversy  is 
one  of  much  longer  standing  than  Miss  Edgworth's  time,  and 
relates  to  a  subject  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  which 
would  lead  us  back,  through  age  after  age,  to  the  origins  of 
contemporary  society.  Such  an  investigation,  though  un- 
questionably of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  would 
be  entirely  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  which  is 
strictly  limited  in  scope,  and  concerned  only  with  a  single 
system,  locality,  and  epoch — private  education  in  Virginia 
prior  to  the  late  war. 

That  the  Virginians  of  an  elder  day,  down  to,  and  includ- 
ing the  generation  which  took  part  in  that  great  conflict, 
were  men  of  a  high  and  peculiar  type  is  a  fact  too  fully  and  un- 
reservedly admitted,  even  by  hostile  critics,  to  require  further 
demonstration  here.  The  long  list  of  distinguished  citizens 
who  have  illustrated  the  history  of  the  State  from  Washing- 
ton downward  were  not  superbly  isolated  figures,  standing 
solitary  and  apart,  disconnected  with  the  society  from  the 
bosom  of  which  they  sprung.  They  were  but  the  flower  of 
their  kind,  pre-eminent,  it  is  true,  but  representative  and  typi- 
cal ;  the  "  roof  and  crown  "  of  a  race  not  unworthy  of  them. 
It  is  clear  that  the  influences  by  which  such  characters  were 
trained  and  molded  must  well  repay  the  closest  study,  and, 
without  detracting  at  all  from  the  public  schools  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  may  be  affirmed  with  confid^ence  that  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  that  multiform  entity  called  education  was,  as 
regards  this  whole  class,  in  the  main,  private. 

339 
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Before  going  farther  it  should  be  noted  that  by  public 
schools  are  here  meant,  not  State  institutions,  but  boarding 
schools  where  pupils  are,  during  the  session,  withdrawn  from 
home  and  family,  and  incorporated  into  a  new  body,  with  a 
distinct  life,  character,  and  purpose  of  its  own,  while  in  the 
term  private  schools  are  included  all  those  in  which  the  pupils 
remain  in  the  home  circle,  and  under  home  influence,  except 
during  the  hours  actually  devoted  to  instruction.  With  the 
difference  between  them  thus  defined,  it  may  be  said,  broadly 
speaking,  that  the  first  tends  to  co-operation,  assimilation, 
uniformity;  the  second  to  individualism,  self-dependence,  per- 
haps, in  a  certain  degree,  to  segregation. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  some  of  the  influences 
under  which  home-bred  Virginians  of  ante  helium  days  grew 
up  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  In  the  first  place,  receiving 
instruction  alone,  or  only  in  common  with  members  of  their 
own  or  neighboring,  and  often  related,  families,  the  scholastic 
routine  of  necessity  so  rigid,  and,  as  it  were,  procrustean,  in 
public  schools,  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  greater  flexibility 
and  variety.  The  bent  of  natural  character  received  fuller 
consideration,  differences  of  individual  taste  and  capacity 
were  more  consulted.  Again,  while  at  a  public  school,  in 
theory  at  least,  and  largely  in  practice,  the  one  great  end  and 
aim  of  existence,  to  which  all  others  bend  and  are  subordi- 
nated, is  education  in  its  narrower  and  more  exclusive  sense 
of  imparting  certain  kinds  of  information,  in  the  more  com- 
plex home  life  such  concentration  is  irapossible. 

Many  and  varied  interests  assert  their  claims  to  divide  time 
and  thought  with  this,  and,  even  where  it  forms  the  main 
stream,  it  is  crossed  and  broken  by  numerous  side-currents. 
This  tends  in  most  cases — for  on  this  point  one  can  only 
speak  generally — to  less  rapid  progress  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, less  finished  and  accurate  scholarship,  less  mastery  of 
minutice  and  details  (though  allowance  must  here  be  made  for 
not  infrequent  exceptions),  but  a  larger  outlook  upon  life, 
more  diversified  interests,  a  wider  intellectual  range,  a  more 
spontaneous,  and  hence  stronger  devotion  to  special  lines  of 
study.  I      ;  "i' 
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Moreover,  the  comparative  isolation  of  Virginia  life,  and 
the  absence  in  home  education  of  the  rigid  rules  and  strict 
line  of  demarcation  which  so  frequently  divide,  as  by  an  im- 
passable barrier,  "  grown  up  "  people  from  children,  pro- 
duced an  unusually  close  and  constant  intercourse  between 
the  two  generations.  A  great  deal  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  education  was  conveyed  through  conversation  with 
parents  or  older  relatives,  through  unrestrained  intercourse 
among  children  of  different  ages  and  different  families;  often 
unintentionally,  and  even  unconsciously,  through  silent,  and 
eager  listening  to  the  talk  of  older  persons,  whether  members 
of  the  family  or  the  guests  so  numerous  in  an  "  old  Virginia  " 
home.  "  Let's  go  and  hear  what  they  are  talking  about  in 
the  drawing  room,"  or  "  Come  and  listen  to  Mr.  So  and  So," 

or  "  I  always  go  in  when  Mrs.  is  here.     I  like  to  hear 

her  talk."  Remarks  like  these  were  constantly  passing  be- 
tween the  junior  members  of  such  a  household. 

Often  indeed  with  relatives  and,  where  sufficiently  intimate 
terms  existed,  with  guests,  this  unobtrusive  listening  passed 
insensibly  into  something  not  unlike  the  ancient  Greek  fash- 
ion of  oral  instruction,  and  many  puzzling  questions  would 
be  asked  and  answered — or  not  answered.  Some  in  truth 
were  not  easily  answerable.  The  knottiest  problems  in  poli- 
tics, morals,  and  theology  would  be  brought  forward  by  the 
keen  and  eager  inquisitiveness  of  youth  untaught  as  yet  to 
doubt  the  omniscience  of  its  elders.  And  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  conservatism  of  Virginians,  their  deeply  rooted 
determination  stare  super  vias  antiquas,  and  the  zeal  which 
usually  animates  them  in  the  defense  of  their  favorite  opin- 
ions, the  patience  and  tolerance  with  which  the  most  daringly 
heterodox  views  were  sometimes  received  was  nothing  less 
than  wonderful.  A  deep  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  private 
judgment,  of  individual  conscience,  asserted  itself  strongly 
even  in  cases  to  which  it  is  often  thought  inapplicable,  and 
contended,  not  infrequently  with  success,  against  that  love 
for  antiquity  and  precedent,  that  aversion  to  "  crude  imagin- 
ings," which  is  so  strong  a  national  trait.  "  Let  him  alone, 
let  him  have  his  opinion,"  would  be  said.     "  He  is  all  wrong, 
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but  it  will  do  no  good  to  make  him  say  what  he  doesn't  think. 
He  will  learn  better  by  and  by,  but  don't  make  him  try  to 
think  he  believes  a  thing  merely  because  we  want  him  to  be- 
lieve it." 

The  habit  of  free  discussion,  of  allowing,  nay,  of  encourag- 
ing children  to  bring  forward  arguments  in  support  of  their 
views,  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  mental  nerves,  and  acted 
as  a  strong  antidote  to  "  the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opin- 
ion." Then,  as  the  boys  grew  older,  they  would  be  taken  be- 
times to  county  courts,  "  barbecues,"  public  meetings  for 
the  joint  discussion  of  political  issues,  and  party  conventions, 
and  thus  their  interest  in  large  questions  of  law  and  govern- 
ment was  aroused  and  kept  alive.  Political  interest  was  in- 
tense, party  feeling  ran  high,  and  the  boys  took  their  full,  and 
what  would  probably  have  been  considered  elsewhere  far 
more  than  their  full  share  in  these  exciting  scenes.  In 
Burke's  famous  phrase  they  were  "  swaddled,  and  rocked  and 
dandled  "  if  not  into  "  legislators,"  at  least  into  citizens  and 
voters.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  warmth 
and  apparent  acrimony  with  which  such  questions  were  de- 
bated, party  differences  did  not  affect  private  relations,  and 
firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  favorite  doctrines  and  leaders, 
the  Virginian  partisan,  whatever  he  might  occasionally  be  led 
to  say  in  the  heat  of  argument,  was  at  bottom  tolerant  and 
good-natured  toward  his  opponents.  Members  of  the  same 
family,  brothers,  or  father  and  son  would  sometimes  be  found 
ardently  supporting  opposite  parties,  and  as  these  differences 
constantly  existed  in  families  without  disturbing  their  har- 
mony, the  young  people  grew  up  with  the  habit,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  of  hearing  both  sides.  To  do  this,  even  in  a 
crude  and  imperfect  way,  is  an  invaluable  element  in  training; 
and  a  very  important  feature  of  private,  as  opposed  to  public- 
school  education,  was  the  larger  opportunity  afforded  pupils 
of  hearing  political  discussion,  the  presentment  of  both  sides, 
whether  in  conversation  or  on  the  hustings. 

If  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
understood,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  while  in  some  cases  pri- 
vate education  was  quite  as  systematic  as  that  received  at  any 
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public  school,  there  was  very  generally  a  decided  inferiority 
in  this  respect.  Calls  either  of  business  or  pleasure,  the  con- 
venience of  others,  or  the  child's  own  fancies  would  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  strict  routine  of  study.  The 
pupil  would  suffer  something  from  the  frequent  changes,  still 
more  from  the  indulgence,  the  irregularity,  or  the  inexpert- 
ness  of  his-  home  teachers.  This  was  the  case  in  a  great  many 
instances  no  doubt,  but  in  not  a  few  others,  where  the  in- 
structor was  thoroughly  competent  and  adequately  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  task,  the  deep  personal  interest 
which  he  felt  in  it,  and  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection 
subsisting  between  his  scholars  and  himself  enabled  him  to 
carry  them  forward  more  rapidly  than  is  perhaps  possible 
where  the  teacher's  care  and  attention  are  so  much  sub- 
divided as  they  must  necessarily  be  in  a  large  public  school. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  more  particularly  to 
teaching  by  members  of  the  pupils'  own  family,  but,  while  an 
important  and  widely  prevalent,  this  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
form  of  private  education.  Unmarried  ministers,  or 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  resident  in  the  household 
of  some  prominent  member  of  their  sect,  would  often  act-  as 
teachers  also,  and,  though  not  altogether  equal  to  Crockett's 
"  Tutor  of  Curlywee,"  would,  on  the  whole,  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position  not  unsatisfactorily.  Nor  did  private, 
any  more  than  public,  education  remain  stationary  in  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  contrary,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  War  between  the  States,  it  had  been  advancing 
rapidly.  The  great  impetus  given  by  the  foundation  of  the 
University  to  public — not  State — schools,  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  and  rapid  growth  of  so  many  seminaries  of 
secondary  education  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade,  is  well 
known  and  fully  recognized,  but  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  The  influence  of  that  institution  was, 
however,  scarcely  less  marked  in  the  condition  and  progress 
of  private  schools.  By  the  then  law  it  was  required,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  State  appropriation,  that  fifty  young  men 
should  be  educated  at  the  University  free  of  charge,  on  condi- 
tion of  teaching  "  as  private  tutors  or  at  some  school  or 
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academy  in  this  State  for  the  term  of  two  years  after  leaving 
the  university."  Thus  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
more  than  ordinarily  competent  were  constantly  supplied  to 
the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  absorbed  by  the 
public  schools  and  academies,  but  numbers  also  became 
tutors  in  private  families;  a  good  many  of  both  classes  devot- 
ing themselves  permanently  to  educational  work.  As  some 
indication  of  the  prevalence  of  this  system  at  the  period  under 
discussion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  writer's  own 
neighborhood,  and  indeed  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles 
around  his  present  residence,  there  were,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  no  less  than  seven  such  schools, 
all  in  the  hands  of  university  men.  It  was  at  that  time  still 
in  its  first  youth,  and  evidently  destined  to  a  future  of  vigor- 
ous growth  and  expansion,  but  its  career  was  cut  short,  and 
the  whole  conditions  under  which  it  existed  utterly  sub- 
verted by  the  protracted  struggle  and  its  results. 

The  instance  just  given  as  an  illustration  was  of  course  only 
one  among  many  similar  cases.  Scores  of  such  private 
schools  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and, 
while  differing  in  numerous  particulars,  and  modified  by 
many  varying  circumstances,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  standard 
prevailing  among  them  was,  on  the  whole,  high,  and  the 
instruction  intelligent  and  thorough.  As  compared  with 
high-grade  public  schools,  something  was  doubtless  lost  in 
minute  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  in  rapid  progress 
through  the  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  recent 
dictum  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  teaching  guild  may  be 
taken  as  even  approximately  true,  and  "  the  chief  function  of 
an  educator  is  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  intelligent  reading, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  learn,"  this  function  was 
better  discharged  in  the  private  than  in  the  public  school. 
There  was  generally  access  to  a  more  varied  collection  of 
books,  more  leisure  and  opportunity,  and  certainly  far  more 
stimulus  to  read.  It  is  true  that  the  libraries  which  these 
private  pupils  had  at  their  command  were  not  usually  very 
large,  but,  though  far  indeed  from  extensive,  in  most  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  limited  in  number,  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
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well  selected,  and,  at  all  events,  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  works  of  real  value,  with  a  marked  absence  of  that 
wretched  trash  which,  when  not  positively  harmful,  is  but  one 
degree  better,  and  in  no  proper  sense  deserves  the  name  of 
literature  at  all.  The  kind  of  books  found  in  these  collec- 
tions would  be  such,  for  example,  as  Rollin,  Clarendon, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  ancient 
classics,  in  history;  Plutarch's  Lives,  Johnson's  Poets,  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,  Marshall's  Washington,  Las  Cases's  Journal  in 
biography;  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  in  poetry;  Rasseius,  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and  some  of  Richardson's, 
Fielding's,  Smollett's,  and  Mme.  D'Arblay's  novels,  with 
all  of  Scott's,  in  fiction;  Hume's  Essays,  Burke's  Speeches, 
Pepys's  Diary,  Walpole's  Letters,  The  Spectator,  and  some- 
times, though  less  frequently.  The  Rambler,  in  miscellaneous 
prose;  the  foreign  works  being  in  English  versions.  As  we 
come  farther  down,  and  approach  the  close  of  the  period 
under  review,  more  modern  writings  prevail,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  detain  the  reader  with  a  longer  enumeration. 
Of  whatever  size  it  might  be,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  library  would  probably  consist  of  religious  books,  selected 
in  some  measure  according  to  the  sectarian  proclivities  of  the 
family,  yet  often  evincing,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  degree 
of  liberality. 

Necessarily  there  were  many  gradations,  and  these  collec- 
tions differed  greatly  in  number,  variety,  and  felicity  of 
choice.  In  many  cases  they  were  confined  to  the  mother 
tongue  with  a  scant  sprinkling  of  the  more  popular  and 
widely  read  productions  of  foreign  authors;  in  others  the 
principal  classics  of  ancient  Rome  and  modern  France — more 
rarely  of  Greece  or  Germany — would  be  found  in  the  original. 
The  old  solid  and  stately  reviews,  the  Edinburgh  and  London 
Quarterly  and  the  lighter  Blackwood,  would  sometimes  be 
there,  and  sometimes  also,  though  far  more  rarely  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  Of  French  novels  Corinne  was  the  one 
most  frequently — often  indeed  the  only  one — admitted.  In 
this  connection  the  importance  of  the  English  Bible  as  an 
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educational  factor  should  be  particularly  noticed.  Famili- 
arity with  it  was  almost  universal  in  these  households,  and 
the  habit  of  constantly  hearing,  long  before  he  was  able  to 
read  it  for  himself,  had  so  thoroughly  tinctured  the  mind  of 
the  child  with  its  phraseology  and  tone  that  subsequent  neg- 
lect— even  where  such  occurred — could  never  obliterate  their 
traces. 

Under  this  system  the  children,  whether  receiving  school- 
instruction  at  their  own  or  a  neighboring  residence,  were 
under  the  constant  influence  of  home  surroundings.  No- 
where else  probably  did  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  the 
predominant  and  all-pervading  claim  of  the  family  so  long 
and  so  vigorously  survive.  Here  it  became  the  educational, 
as  it  had  always  been  the  social,  unit ;  a  fact  the  importance  of 
which,  both  from  an  educational  and  a  social  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 

In  the  public-  or  boarding-school  system  the  same  hours 
for  all  were  allotted  to  study,  sleep,  and  recreation;  the  same 
atmosphere  surrounded,  the  same  authorities  governed,  the 
same  opportunities,  means,  and  incentives  were  afforded  to 
all.  The  tendency  of  the  whole — it  is  not  asserted  that  this 
was  the  object  aimed  at,  or,  by  any  means  always,  the  effect 
produced — was  toward  an  unvarying  level,  a  single  uniform 
type  from  which  there  should  be  no  wide  divergence  in  any 
direction.  Individual  energy  might  be  highly  stimulated, 
more  highly  indeed  than  under  the  private  system,  but  the 
energy  was  all  turned  into  the  same  channels,  and  directed 
toward  the  same  class  of  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  in  the  private  system  of  education  a  lower  average  of 
strictly  scholastic  attainment,  more  irregularity,  sharper  con- 
trasts, greater  differences  between  individuals,  there  was  a 
more  spontaneous  and  uncalculating  interest,  a  wider  range 
of  general  information,  a  higher  standard  of  general  culture. 
The  writer  has  known  instances  in  which  children  of  ten  or 
twelve,  trained,  or,  as  hostile  critics  might  say,  untrained 
under  this  peculiar  system,  chose,  of  themselves,  as  reading 
for  pleasure  in  "  out  of  school "  hours,  Plutarch,  Boswell, 
Shakspere,  and  Cervantes,  and  delighted  in  Pope's  Iliad  and 
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Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  He  has  known  the  critical  faculty  so 
precociously  developed  as  for  a  boy  scarcely  yet  in  his  teens  to 
feel  confident  that  he  had  detected  in  the  famous  parallels  of 
Plutarch  a  decided  leaning  on  the  author's  part  in  favor  of 
his  own  countrymen.  He  has  known  another  at  an  equally 
early  age  to  take  the  editing  of  a  mock  magazine  for  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours.  The  literary  tastes  formed 
in  youth  lasted  sometimes,  without  the  aid  of  external  en- 
couragement, up  to  and  beyond  the  confines  of  age.  A 
country  physician  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  on  going  to 
visit  an  elderly  gentleman  who  led  a  very  retired  life,  remote 
from  friends  or  neighbors,  at  his  residence  on  a  large  Vir- 
ginian plantation  of  the  ante  bellum  period,  found  him  em- 
ploying his  solitary  hours  in  reading  the  Latin  classics.  The 
person  immediately  in  question  was  of  no  special  intellectual 
distinction,  and  kept  strictly  aloof  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs,  but  it  was  largely  from  men  trained  under  this 
system  that  were  drawn  those  who  represented  the  State  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  of  her  own  General  Assembly; 
who  upheld  her  prestige  as  army  and  navy  officers;  who 
pleaded  at  her  bar  and  administered  justice  from  her  bench; 
who  filled  her  pulpits  and  presided  over  her  schools;  who 
formed  the  centers  of  local  life,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
as  members  of  vestries  or  other  church-governing  bodies,  as 
clerks  of  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  the  like.  Nor  was  its  influence  by  any  means  confined  to 
one  sex.  A  still  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys,  in  the  Virginia  of  past  days,  received  an  exclusively 
home  education.  In  these  private  schools  the  two  were  to 
be  found  side  by  side,  seated  at  the  same  desk,  reading  per- 
haps from  the  same  book.  Yet,  as  they  were  the  children  of 
the  same  or  nearly  related  families,  at  farthest  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  while  the  advantages  of  coeducation  at  that 
period  of  development  were  secured,  almost  all  its  objection- 
able features  were  eliminated.  The  humanizing  and  refining 
influence  upon  the  rougher  sex  has  been  frequently  and  fully 
presented;  the  bracing  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
gentler  was  scarcely  less  marked.     Without  losing,  in  the 
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smallest  degree,  any  of  her  finer  feminine  characteristics,  the 
writer  has  known  a  girl  pupil  in  a  mixed  private  school, 
though  younger  than  any  of  her  boy  classmates,  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  them  all  in  such  studies  as  Greek  and  geometry. 
Nor  was  this  all.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  war  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  closed  the  regular  schools,  public  and  private, 
he  has  known  girls  educated  in  this  manner  to  undertake  the 
task  of  instructing  the  younger  children  of  the  family,  and  to 
execute  it  with  such  ability  and  zeal  that  they  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  a  deprivation  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
so  injurious  to  them.  Private  tuition,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, was,  even  before  the  war,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  of  Virginia.  The  culture  they  had  themselves  re- 
ceived they  strove  to  pass  onward  with  compound  interest. 

Much  that  is  now  considered  "  advanced  "  and  "  liberal  " 
in  female  education  was  strikingly  anticipated.  A  Virginian 
mother,  well  known  to  the  writer,  engaged,  late  in  life,  in  an 
elaborate  course  of  metaphysical  reading  in  order  to  share  the 
favorite  pursuits  of  an  accomplished  and  highly  gifted  son. 
Another  lady,  belonging  to  about  the  same  period,  used  to 
relate  to  him,  with  much  amusement,  how,  when  a  girl,  she 
had  been  brought  to  a  halt,  in  her  career  of  indiscriminate 
reading,  at  Godwin's  Political  justice,  by  the  interposition  of 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  a  strict  and  zealous  churchman.  In 
the  family  division  of  labor  the  task  of  teaching  the  English 
branches,  with  other  modern  languages,  and  sometimes  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  generally  tlevolved  upon  the  ladies. 
Owing  to  the  impossibility,  as  a  rule,  of  procuring  competent 
native  instructors,  their  ability  to  pronounce  foreign  tongues 
was  far  below  their  ability  to  construe  them.  Hence  the 
translation  would  often  be  correct  and  fluent,  while  the  pro- 
nunciation was  such  as  to  recall  the  amusing  scene  in  the 
Initials  when  Hildegarde  attempts  to  read  English  aloud  to 
her  lover.  The  root  of  the  matter,  however, — "  access  to  a 
new  and  valuable  literature," — had  been,  in  both  cases  alike, 
the  reward  of  persevering  effort  under  manifold  disad- 
vantages. 

Such,   very   briefly   and    imperfectly   sketched,    was    this 
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unique  system.  It  could  never  have  prevailed  except  in  the 
very  peculiar  type  of  society  which  then  existed  in  Virginia; 
a  type  in  which  the  rural  element  predominated  more  largely 
over  the  urban  than  has  ever  elsewhere  been  known  in  the 
case  of  so  old  and  highly  developed  a  community.  To  its 
defects  professional  teachers  have  always,  naturally  enough, 
been  keenly  alive.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  to 
have  heard  one  of  them  remark,  in  reference  to  a  private  pupil 
of  marked  ability  and  promise,  that  he  had  no  fair  chance  in 
competition  with  public-school  contemporaries,  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  super- 
vising the  business  of  his  absent  father,  a  large  planter  with 
several  farms  at  a  distance  from  his  residence.  As  regards 
the  curriculum  he  may  have  been  right,  but  whether  his  pupil 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  gain  more  than  he  lost  in  education, 
interpreted  in  its  larger  sense,  is  quite  another  question.  It 
is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  when  subsequently  brought  into 
competition  with  public-school  rivals,  he  more  than  held  his 
own;  displaying,  indeed,  so  marked  a  superiority  as  to  inspire 
and  justify  the  highest  anticipations  of  his  future  career — a 
career  cut  short,  almost  at  its  beginning,  by  the  effects  of  a 
too  absorbing  intellectual  ambition  and  devotion  to  study. 

This  incident  naturally  suggests  another  noteworthy  fea- 
ture in  the  training  of  the  class  now  under  consideration. 
The  sons  of  Virginian  planters  educated  at  home  were  likely, 
at  an  early  age,  to  feel  the  influence,  at  once  stimulating  and 
sobering,  which  arises  from  being  intrusted  with  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  others,  and  to  this  was  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  that  capacity  for  leadership,  civil  and  military, 
which,  as  a  class,  they  are  acknowledged  in  after-life  so 
eminently  to  have  shown.  The  responsibility  always 
attaching  to  power,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin,  has  in 
itself,  if  recognized  and  acted  upon,  a  most  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  development  of  character.  "  The  highest 
proof  of  human  virtue,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  to  possess 
boundless  power  without  abusing  it."  Here,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  planter  himself,  the  power  was  by  no  means 
boundless,  but  it  was  very  great,  and  included,  in  large  meas- 
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ure,  the  functions  of  a  legislator  and  judge  as  well  as  those 
of  "  captain  of  industry."  The  portion  of  such  authority 
confided  to  younger  hands  was  very  strictly  limited,  and,  as 
a  rule,  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
instructions.  Instructions,  however,  no  matter  how  precise, 
inevitably  left  much,  in  these  cases,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
person  executing  them,' and  the  due  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion tended  to  sobriety,  self-reliance,  and  early  maturity  of 
character. 

In  this  way,  the  Virginian  youth,  side  by  side  with  the  train- 
ing derived  from  books,  received  also,  much  earlier  than 
usual,  the  training  that  comes  from  contact  with  active  life. 
Nor  did  this  apply  only  to  the  sterner  sex.  The  mistress  of 
an  old-fashioned  Virginian  country  establishment  was  prob- 
ably more  emphatically  a  "  servant  of  servants  "  than  any 
other  member  of  an  equally  civilized  society  that  ever  existed. 
No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  form  an  idea  of  the  care,  the 
responsibility,  the  patience,  the  untiring  watchfulness  for 
others,  the  unmurmuring,  apparently  even  unconscious,  sac- 
rifice of  self  which  made  up  the  staple  of  life  to  the  female 
head  of  a  Virginian  country  home.  The  apprenticeship  to 
this  future  vocation  began  early  in  assisting,  and  where  cir- 
cumstances required,  relieving  older  persons  of  the  burden, 
and  thus  formed  an  important  part  of  education  in  its  truest 
sense. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  rational^^education  is  the  production 
of  a  high  type  of  men  and  women.  Of  the  former  it  is  heed- 
less to  speak.  The  world  knows  the  men  of  Virginia  by  what 
they  have  achieved  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  To  know  her 
women  it  was  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  circle  of  do- 
mestic life,  for  it  was  their  glory  to  find  the  sphere,  alike  of 
duty  and  of  happiness,  "  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  home." 
Nowhere  upon  earth  has  there  been  found  a  nobler  type  of 
womanhood,  of  matronly  gentleness  and  dignity,  of  maidenly 
purity  and  grace  than  in  the  Virginia  of  old  days. 

William    Baird 

OccuPAciA  p.  o., 
Essex  Co.,  Va. 


IV 

UNIVERSITY  STUDY  AT  BERLIN  AND  AT 
OXFORD 

The  procession  of  American  students  to  the  universities  of 
Europe,  and  especially  to  those  of  Germany,  has  come  to  have 
a  significance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  migration  of  a  race. 
The  contact  of  civilizations  and  the  influence  of  one  upon 
another  resulting  from  the  migrations  of  races  are  among  the 
most  significant  facts  in  human  history;  and  students  of  his- 
tory go  back  to  those  migrations  to  find  the  beginnings  and 
the  sources  of  many  of  the  ideas  and  forces  which  constitute 
modern  civilization.  And  if  such  importance  attach  to  mi- 
grations of  primitive  peoples,  there  must  be  a  deal  of  impor- 
tance attaching  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Americans  go 
every  year  to  the  universities  of  Europe,  to  study  European 
methods  of  education,  and  to  put  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe.  That  this 
fact  is  important  is  shown  not  only  by  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence which  German  scholarship  and  thought  exercise  upon 
our  scholarship  and  thought,  but  also  by  the  impression 
which  the  number  and  quality  of  American  students  in 
Europe  are  making  upon  the  minds  of  Europeans.  Indeed 
an  American  is  a  little  abashed  by  the  exceedingly  high 
praises  he  hears  in  Germany  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
is  impelled  modestly  to  remark  that  the  great  majority  of 
American  students  are  picked  men — honor-men,  fellows,  and 
special  investigators  from  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  number  and  quality  of 
American  students  in  German  universities  are  most  impress- 
ive, and  that  certain  positive  influences  from  our  culture  and 
life  are  felt  in  Germany,  by  reason  of  the  constant  stream  of 
earnest  students  going  there  to  study.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  Lowell  commemoration  in  Berlin  last  winter  was  the 
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recognition  by  the  German  speakers  of  the  influence  upon 
German  Hterature  and  civilization  of  American  ideals. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  the  influence  of  European  scholarship  and 
thought  upon  our  national  life,  or  of  our  ideals  upon  Euro- 
pean life,  but  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  opportu- 
nities for  post-graduate  work  now  offered  by  the  German  and 
English  universities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Oxford,  to  American 
students.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  procession  of  Ameri- 
can students,  to  Germany  in  particular,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
thing.  It  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  that  it  may  be 
viewed  in  retrospect,  with  reference  to  effects  already  ap- 
parent. And  it  is  possible  that  those  effects  may  have 
changed  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  first  started;  so  that 
the  consideration  of  it  as  a  present  fact  may  lead  to  conclu- 
sions different  from  those  reached  by  consideration  of  it  as  a 
past  fact  in  our  educational  life.  It  surely  must  be  significant, 
and  must  have  materially  changed  the  conditions,  that  the 
principal  chairs,  and  many  minor  chairs,  in  our  leading  uni- 
versities are  filled  by  men  who  have  studied  abroad.  If  the 
procession  started  by  reason  of  need  of  contact  with  Euro- 
pean method  and  thought,  that  need  must  have  been  in  some 
measure  supplied;  else  the  whole  procession  was  and  is  use- 
less, and  men  are  wasting  time. 

And  it  is  that  change  in  the  reason  for  going  abroad  to 
study  that  first  impressed  the  writer  when  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  opportunities  offered  to  students  by  the  University 
of  Berlin.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  best  educational 
method  and  the  best  thought  of  the  world  center  in  one  place. 
There  is  no  longer  one,  and  only  one,  center  for  all  things 
good.  The  diffusion  of  education  and  thought  has  made 
many  centers.  For  specific  branches  of  science  one  does, 
even  now,  hear  of  a  center:  as,  for  example,  students  of  medi- 
cine say  one  must  go  to  Vienna;  but  that  dictum  is  not  now 
so  imperative  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  Berlin  is  dividing 
honors  with  Vienna,  and  London  and  Paris  with  Berlin.  The 
American  student  who  goes  abroad  to  study  now  does  not, 
as  formerly,  go  to  study  the  one  true  universal  method  of 
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education,  to  reach  the  one  and  only  source  of  the  world's 
thought:  he  goes  to  study,  comparatively,  German,  or 
French,  or  English  educational  method;  and  to  get  for  him- 
self something  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  men  in  Europe 
who  are  leaders  in  that  department  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  is  working.  And  this  latter  purpose,  if  he  is  going  to 
Germany,  ought  to  be  prominent  in  the  student's  mind. 
There  is  no  more  striking  fact  in  German  universities  than 
that  they  are  made  not  by  educational  method,  not  by  the 
advantages  of  location,  but  by  the  men  who  are  on  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  Garfield's  saying  that  a  bench,  with  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  and  himself  on  the  other,  was  for  him  a 
university,  might  well  express  the  German  university  ideal. 
The  ancient  system  of  university  instruction,  according  to 
which  the  entire  responsibility  of  attracting  the  students  to 
lectures  is  thrown  upon  the  professors,  has  tended  to  stimulate 
inspiring  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  to  concenter  the  univer- 
sities in  the  men.  Of  course  German  universities,  like  all 
others,  are  institutions,  and  have  some  institutional  impor- 
tance and  prestige;  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  both  profess- 
ors and  students  to  gravitate  from  smaller  to  larger  univer- 
sities, and  finally  to  Berlin  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But 
Berlin  has  by  no  means  all  the  great  teachers.  Many  profess- 
ors cling  to  the  university  in  which  fame  came  to  them;  and, 
though  hundreds  of  students  go  to  Berlin  for  a  semester  or 
two,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  Berlin,  the  real  students,  unless 
their  chosen  teachers  and  guides  be  in  Berlin,  go  back  to 
them,  to  do  their  final  and  best  work.  A  primal  requisite, 
then,  to  intelligent  and  fruitful  study  in  Germany  is  to  have 
chosen  definitely  and  determinedly  one's  line  of  work,  and  to 
know  who  are  the  great  teachers  in  that  line.  There  are  in- 
deed many  students  who  go  to  Germany  without  a  deter- 
mined choice  of  a  line  of  work,  and  unquestionably  they  de- 
rive some  measure  of  benefit  in  the  way  of  general  culture. 
They  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  language:  some 
knowledge  of  German  educational  method  and  ideals;  and 
may  perchance  locate  themselves  as  serious  students  in  the 
kingdom  of  learning.     But  the  chances  are  against  them. 
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There  is  no  force  in  a  German  university,  as  an  institution, 
which  tends  to  fix  and  concentrate  wandering  and  scattered 
mental  ambitions  and  energies. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  statement  of  another  primal 
requisite  to  intelligent  and  fruitful  study  in  Germany,  one 
implied  in  what  has  been  said,  viz.  previous  post-graduate 
work  at  home.  There  are  few  enough  really  generic  things 
in  American  life,  as  one  quickly  discovers  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  generic  and  integral  civilizations  of  Europe; 
but  the  time  has  come  to  insist  that  America  has  a  generic 
educational  method  and  ideal,  and  also  a  generic  religious 
thought  and  life.  Granted  that  they  were  originally  derived 
from  Europe,  yet  the  application  of  them  is  ours;  and,  by 
virtue  both  of  application  and  increment,  they  have  become 
indigenous  and  peculiar  to  us.  One  need  have  no  fear  in 
saying  that  the  methods  of  Froebel  and  the  ideals  of  Herbart 
are  as  fully  realized  and  as  successfully  practiced  in  America 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  not  in  the  German  way  and  accord- 
ing to  the  German  spirit,  but  in  a  way  and  according  to  a 
spirit  which  belong  to  American  civilization  and  life.  The 
pioneer  students  in  Europe  have  brought  back  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  which  they  were  trained;  so  that  the  present 
generation  of  students  have  something  with  which  to  start. 
Post-graduate  work  in  the  best  institutions  in  America  is  of  a 
very  high  order;  and  not  only  is  it  now  unnecessary  to  go  to 
Europe  to  learn  how  to  do  post-graduate  work,  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  go  without  having  learned  something  of  the 
methods  of  post-graduate  work  at  home.  The  chief  benefit, 
so  far  as  method  is  concerned,  of  a  course  of  study  abroad, 
will  be  acquired  from  comparison, — perhaps  unconscious,  but 
still  from  comparison, — of  method  and  ideals  that  have  been 
learned,  with  those  that  are  different,  as  the  language  and 
civilization  are  different. 

And  it  may  be  to  some  practical  purpose  to  consider  com- 
paratively for  a  moment  the  American  and  German  systems  of 
post-graduate  work.  Post-graduate  work  in  America  is  an 
integral  and  connected  extension  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system.     The  elective  system  has  been  in  some  meas- 
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ure  adopted,  not  only  by  the  great  institutions  like  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Columbia,  but  also  by  the  best  colleges;  so  that  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice  is  given  to  college  students.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  American  education  is  one  of  definite  advisory 
supervision  both  of  choice  and  of  method  of  study.  So  there 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  preparation  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
for  the  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  the  university,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  opportunity  for  the  professor  to  continue  the 
relationship  of  adviser  and  guide  in  the  technical  study  of 
the  post-graduate  course.  The  partial  freedom  and  the  par- 
tial responsibility  of  the  college  course  prepare  the  student 
for  the  larger  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  university 
course;  and  because  supervision  and  direction  in  the  college 
course  have  not  been  despotic  and  all-including,  they  can  be 
unobtrusively  continued  into  the  university  course,  without 
prejudice  to  free  choice  and  research.  University  professors 
in  America,  at  least  the  younger  men,  are  not  lecturers  and 
instructors  simply,  but  leaders  in  the  search  for  knowledge; 
and  that  leadership  implies  enough  of  personal  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  as  to  method  of  work  and  as  to  use 
of  time,  to  enforce  upon  him  a  high  standard  of  work.  Our 
standards  of  work  are  recognizedly  high;  and  though  the 
Germans  think  we  try  to  do  too  much,  and  do  not  specialize 
enough,  both  they  and  our  English  cousins  stand  somewhat 
in  awe  of  the  capacity  of  the  best  American  students  for 
hard,  severe  work.  It  is  a  common  confession  among 
English  university  men  that  Americans  work  harder  than 
they. 

But  to  return  to  our  comparison.  Post-graduate  work  in 
Germany  is  not  an  integral  and  connected  extension  of  the 
German  educational  system.  There  is  a  great  chasm  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  gymnasium.  The  German 
gymnasium  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arbitrarily  and  strictly  con- 
trolled educational  institution  in  the  world.  Its  enforced 
curriculum  commands  all  the  energies  and  time  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  university,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  controlled  educational  institution  in  the  world.  The 
Lernfreiheit,  like  the  Lehrfreiheit,  of  the  university,  is,  as  Paul- 
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sen  says,  "  practically  unlimited,"  ^  There  is  no  exertion  of 
official  influence,  hardly  so  much  as  advice  is  given  the 
student:  that  is  to  say,  the  student  is  flung  from  the  strictly 
controlled  gymnasium  into  the  absolutely  uncontrolled  uni- 
versity, and  expected  to  land  on  his  feet  by  the  side  of  that 
mine  of  truth  in  which  he  should  dig.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  small  number  of  students  do  not  land  on  their  feet  at  all, 
or,  if  they  do,  are  so  dazed  by  the  fall,  or  so  intoxicated  with 
license,  that  they  wander  about  picking  up  refuse  from  the 
edge,  first  of  one  mine,  then  of  another.  That  this  fact  con- 
stitutes a  real  weakness  in  the  German  educational  system  is 
contended  by  many  German  educators.  But  that  is  their 
matter,  not  ours.  What  concerns  us  is  to  make  this  fact 
known  to  men  intending  to  study  in  Germany,  and  to  point 
out  the  particular  effects,  caused  by  it,  upon  the  German  uni- 
versity as  an  opportunity  to  American  students  for  post- 
graduate work.  The  American  student  who  goes  to  Ger- 
many is  introduced  to  a  foreign  language  and  people,  and  to 
all  the  foreignness  of  method  and  spirit  which  the  foreign- 
ness  of  language  and  people  entails,  and  is  thrown  among  a 
body  of  students  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  whom 
are  either  wild  with  license,  or  are  groping  about  among  the 
many  mines  of  truth  trying  to  find  the  one  in  which  they  are 
to  dig.  It  is  admittedly  dangerous  for  the  German  student; 
though  much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present  university 
system,  dangerous  as  it  is,  for  German  students.  But  for  the 
American  student  to  add  the  perplexity  of  choice  to  the  per- 
plexity of  strange  language,  strange  method  and  spirit,  is 
most  unwisely  to  increase  the  danger. 

Furthermore  such  lack  of  preparation  for  the  university, 
and  such  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  in  the  students,  cannot 
but  affect  the  quality  of  work  done  by  many  of  the  professors. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does.  There  must  be  in  all  life 
some  modification  of  standards  to  conditions  of  realization. 
The  ideal  of  German  university  education  is  that  the  professor 
shall  in  no  respect  lower  the  standard  of  his  work  to  the  level 
of  incompetent  students,  but  that,  by  the  high  quality  and 

'  Paulsen,  German  universities  ;  translated  by  Perry,  New  York,  1895. 
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attractiveness  of  his  lectures,  he  shall  inspire  students  to  study 
and  to  concentrate  their  attention  and  energies  upon  some 
particular  work.  Many  German  educators  defend^  the 
present  system,  even  its  very  dangers;  and  certainly  some- 
thing is  to  be  said  for  it;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  greatest  lecturers,  the  professors  do  lower  their 
standard  of  work  toward  the  grade  of  students  who  are  un- 
prepared for  the  best  work,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  all  very 
fine  for  a  professor  to  be  able  to  say:  "  Whoever  thinks  he 
does  not  find  here  what  he  wants  is  under  no  compulsion  to 
come  ";  yet  a  professor  must  have  students,  and  most  of  the 
professors  suit  their  subject-matter,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
to  the  mental  aptitude  of  the  body  of  students.  Indeed  one  of 
the  main  arguments  by  which  the  German  lecture  system  is 
defended  is  that  it  brings  the  lecturer  into  personal  relation- 
ship with  his  hearers,  and  makes  him  sensitive  to  their  particu- 
lar temporary  interests  and  demands.  It  would  be  decidedly 
presumptuous  to  pass  any  general  depreciatory  judgment 
upon  the  grade  of  teaching  in  an  institution  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  such  a  judgment  would  not  be  true;  but 
that  many  students  who  go  to  Berlin  are  disappointed  is  well 
known.  In  many  cases  it  is,  to  be  sure,  the  fault  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  because  they  have  no  definite  conception 
of  what  university  instruction  should  be,  and  do  not  know 
the  men  whom  they  should  hear.  Yet  it  may  without  pre- 
sumption be  said  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  is  in  a  degree  an  accommodation  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  students,  and  is  not  higher  than  that  in  Harvard 
or  Columbia,  if  as  high.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
German  universities  do  yield  not  only  to  the  demands  of  a 
student  class  not  fully  prepared  for  the  severest  post- 
graduate work,  but  to  that  ambition  for  material  and  com- 
mercial greatness  which  dominates  the  common  life  of  Ger- 
many; and  that  they  have  surrendered  much  of  the  fine  ideal- 
ism of  the  earlier  philosophy  to  the  loud  and  clamorous  at- 
tack of  the  later-day  materialism.  It  is  significant  of  the  rule 
of  the  wealth-  and  power-seeking  majority  in  Germany,  even 

*  Paulsen,  German  universities  ;  translated  by  Perry,  New  York,  1895. 
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over  the  university,  that  Hegel  and  Fichte  have  so  largely 
given  place  in  thought  and  teaching  to  Hume. 

However,  the  universities  of  Germany  have  much  in 
method  to  teach  us;  and  they  have  men  who  can  guide  us. 
Only  let  students  do  post-graduate  work  at  home,  that  they 
may  go  to  Germany  prepared  to  get  the  best  from  the  best 
men,  not  only  in  lectures,  but  in  seminars.  Post-graduate 
work  at  home  will  fit  a  man,  as  soon  as  he  has  conquered  the 
language,  to  do  seminarium  work;  and  that  is  really  the  best 
a  German  university  has  to  offer  to  any  student.  The  merits 
of  German  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the  great  German 
teachers  are  best  learned  in  the  seminar.  Perhaps  that  last 
remark  ought  to  be  modified  by  saying  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  presentation  of  subject  is  greatest  in  a  lecture,  and  lectures 
should  be  heard:  but  no  man  should  fail  to  see  and  to  do  for 
himself  some  seminarium  work. 

We  have  said  that  the  professors  make  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  that  students  seek  particular  universities  on  ac- 
count of  the  men  in  them.     There  is  a  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try also  in  a  measure  to  concenter  institutions  of  learning  in 
men,  but  only  in  a  measure.     Systems  and  institutions  mean 
too  much  to  the  English  and  American  mind  to  be  absorbed 
in  men;  and  there  will  probably  never  be  in  England  and 
America  so  nearly  complete  an  absorption  of  institutions  in 
men  as  in  Germany.     Hence  Germany  is  not  likely  to  lose  all 
her   pre-eminence   in   respect   of   the   production    of   great 
teachers.     Her    educational    system    must    produce    great 
teachers,  and  those  teachers  must  continue  to  attract  foreign 
students.     Just  at  present  there  are  not  in  Berlin  so  many 
interesting  men  as  there  have  been  at  some  other  times;  but 
the  interesting  men  who  are  there  are  particularly  interesting. 
Harnack  the  theologian,  Paulsen  the  philosopher  and  edu- 
cationist, Wagner  the  publicist,  Virchow  the  pathologist,  and 
du  Bois-Reymond  the  physiologist  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant men  now  teaching;  though  there  are  others  like  Kaf- 
tan, Grimm,  Bastian,  and  Brunner,  who  are  great  teachers  as 
well  as  leaders  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
working.     It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
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paper  to  try  to  characterize  the  men  or  their  special  individual 
methods.  Men  are  men  in  one  country  as  well  as  in  another; 
and  the  qualities  that  make  men  great  are  really  the  same  in 
all  countries,  because  human  interests  and  problems  are  vir- 
tually the  same  everywhere.  So  it  may  be  said  in  general  of 
the  greatest  teachers  in  the  University  of  Berlin  that  they  and 
their  methods  are  just  what  they  would  be  if  they  were  in 
America.  The  historical  spirit  and  method  obtain  in  human 
thought  the  world  over.  The  present  content  of  theology 
and  philosophy  is  largely  the  history  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical thinking.  Even  science  is  somewhat  a  history  of 
scientific  thinking.  Harnack  is  accordingly  a  historian  of 
Christian  dogma  and  literature ;  Paulsen  is  an  interpreter,  and 
a  master  of  educational  method ;  Wagner,  though  a  vigorous 
thinker,  is  a  historian  and  compiler  of  political  and  economic 
theories.  The  method  of  science-teaching  is  also  historical. 
Perhaps  the  historical  spirit  is  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  The  scholastic  home  of  Zeller, 
Curtius,  and  Mommsen  must  feel  their  influence;  and  it  does. 
Pfleiderer,  Hegelian  and  speculative  as  he  is,  treats  New 
Testament  theology  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tendenz- 
theorie;  and  his  later  work  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  is 
more  historical  and  comparative,  and  less  speculative. 
Archaeology — Semitic,  classical,  and  Christian — is  the  subject- 
matter  of  seminars.  Kekule,  Frey,  and  Grimm  evolve 
theories  of  art  from  the  history  of  art;  and  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  are  the  staple  method  of  treatment  of 
philosophical  problems. 

And  this  historical  method  does  not  make  men  either  dry 
and  unenthusiastic  in  manner  or  unfruitful  in  conclusions. 
Harnack  combines  precision  and  accuracy  of  statement  with 
enthusiasm  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  He  not  only 
instructs  but  inspires  his  students;  and  Paulsen  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  Harnack's  work  is  a  source  of  a  tendency 
among  many  thoughtful  men  in  Germany  to  believe  again  in 
theology  as  a  real  and  important  subject  of  human  thought. 
And  Paulsen  himself  is  an  interesting  and  inspiring  lecturer, 
by  reason  both  of  his  remarkable  power  of  lucid  and  sympa- 
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thetic  exposition  and  of  the  fruitfulness  of  his  thought.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  eminent  of  Prussian  educators; 
and  his  course  in  Pddagogik  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  Berlin. 

Not  much  space  has  been  left  for  Oxford;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  not  much  space  is  needed.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  very  few  American  students  go  to  Oxford  for  post- 
graduate work;  and  in  the  second,  there  is  no  post-graduate 
work  in  Oxford  to  go  for.  It  is  well  known  that  Oxford  is 
not  a  university  at  all  in  the  German  or  in  the  /Vmerican  sense 
of  that  word.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  definitely  realized 
that  that  fact  precludes  the  possibility  of  much  serious  post- 
graduate work.  Oxford  is  a  collection  of  colleges,  the  stu- 
dents in  which  are  boys  both  in  age  and  acquirements;  so 
that  the  regular  work  of  Oxford  is  undergraduate  work.  Be- 
side the  regular  work  there  is  the  public  lecture  system,  each 
university  professor  proper  being  called  upon  to  deliver  one 
or  more  public  lecture  during  the  academic  year;  but  these 
lectures  are  of  course  not  for  special  students,  but  for  the 
public.  There  is,  indeed,  an  attempt  at  special  university 
work:  Professor  Edward  Caird  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  or  Aristotle;  Professor  Tylor  lectures  to  a  student  or 
two  in  anthropology;  and  there  are  university  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  Indian  literature 
and  religion,  Chinese  literature  and  religion,  general  and 
European  history,  etc.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
stituency in  attendance  upon  these  lectures  is  made  up  of  the 
undergraduate  students,  and  the  lectures  must  appeal  to 
them.  The  really  serious  post-graduate  work  seems  to  be 
done  by  professors,  as  it  were  privately;  students  come  to 
them  evenings  in  small  companies,  are  assigned  work  and 
prepare  papers.  Professor  Caird  does  that  sort  of  work  regu- 
larly, and  probably  others  do  the  same.  But  English  scholar- 
ship is  just  now  running  to  textual  criticism;  and  the  best 
post-graduate  work  is  accordingly  that  done  in  the  line  of 
criticism  of  classical  and  religious  texts.  The  late  Master  of 
Balliol,  Dr.  Jowett,  started  a  club  for  the  study  of  classical 
texts,  which  is  still  working.     Text  societies  are  numerous  in 
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England,  and  their  work  is  done  at  the  universities;  the 
government  secures  numerous  Eastern,  especially  Indian, 
MSS.;  and  all  the  conditions  seem  to  favor  the  converging  of 
the  energies  of  English  scholars  upon  the  work  of  textual 
criticism.  During  the  last  term  of  last  year  in  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor Driver  conducted  a  course  in  Hebrew  exegesis,  prin- 
cipally textual,  and  Professor  Sanday  conducted  a  seminar 
on  the  Western  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  and  those  two 
courses  were  the  only  ones  in  the  university  proper  which 
could  really  command  the  interest  and  energies  of  a  graduate 
student  in  theology. 

Oxford  seems  now  to  have  entered,  as  it  were,  into  a  state 
of  retrospection.  From  the  time  of  Keble  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Oxford  movement  to  the  death  of  Green  religious  and 
philosophical  thought  in  Oxford  was  intense  beyond  expres- 
sion. Great  men  and  great  thoughts  were  in  conflict.  Men's 
souls  were  stirred  as  they  have  been  but  rarely  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  and  now  Oxford  has  settled  down  to  the  work 
of  retrospection  and  of  interpretation.  Courses  in  phi- 
losophy and  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  are  expositions  of 
great  philosophers,  such  as  Caird's  courses  on  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Kant,  and  Hegel.  History  and  the  historical  method 
obtain  at  Oxford,  as  everywhere,  the  interest  and  attention 
given  them  there  being  perhaps  increased  by  the  fact  that 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  is  made  one  of  the  great  general 
divisions  of  the  curriculum. 

Particular  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  high  order  of 
work  done  at  Manchester  College.  It  is  undenominational, 
and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  university;  but  the  work 
done  in  the  college  is  of  the  highest  order;  and  students  who 
wish  to  study  comparative  religion  will  find  in  Professors 
Drummond  and  Carpenter  two  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
helpful  guides  in  Europe.  Dr.  Fairbairn  at  Mansfield  also 
lectures  in  comparative  religion  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion  and  in  theology,  and  is  a  man  of  commanding 
force. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter  as  concerns 
both  Berlin  and  Oxford,  and  all  other  European  universities, 
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is:  let  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  abroad  first  choose 
his  subject,  do  some  special  work  in  it  under  the  best  men  he 
can  find  here;  then  ascertain  who  are  the  best  men  to  be 
found  abroad,  go  to  them  and  put  himself  directly  under 
them,  and  rvork.  Whatever  institutions  do  for  under- 
graduate work,  post-graduate  work  is  a  matter  primarily  of 
men.  No  institution  is  needed  for  post-graduate  work  ex- 
cept to  furnish  accouterment.  The  important  factors  are  the 
teacher,  or  guide,  and  the  student.  The  best  men  may  be  in 
Germany — indeed  they  are  likely  to  be  because  of  the  system; 
but  they  may  be  in  England.  Curiously  enough,  many  of  the 
English  leaders  in  science  and  philosophy  have  not  been  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  universities;  though  the  tendency 
now  is  to  make  the  universities  freer,  so  that  the  great  men 
shall  be  found  in  them.  But  wherever  the  men  are,  find 
them.  It  must  always  be  an  advantage  to  study  abroad. 
Comparison  of  methods  and  of  men  must  always  be  most 
valuable  to  the  man  of  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar  and 
the  scientist.  But  the  indispensable  prerequisite  must  be  the 
possession  of  something  with  which  comparison  can  be  made. 

Samuel  H.  Bishop 

New  York 


V 

CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS^ 

The  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  in  its  organi- 
zation, subjects  of  study,  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline 
embodies  the  relics  of  many  customs  and  conditions  which 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  extent  and  force  of  these  tradi- 
tional elements  appear  in  such  features  as  the  continuance  of 
the  district  as  the  unit  of  school  organization;  the  limitation 
of  the  school  term  to  little  more  than  half  the  year;-  the  gen- 
eral closing  of  schools  for  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  the 
persistence  of  the  three  R's  as  the  essentials  of  an  elementary 
training. 

Absence  of  governmental  or  other  authoritative  control, 
and  of  a  trained  teaching  force,  has  often  resulted  in  misdirec- 
tion, useless  experimentation,  and  waste,  which  have  in  part 
been  offset  by  a  growth  and  virility  of  the  system  unexampled 
in  educational  history. 

For  governmental  direction  must  be  substituted  public 
sentiment  largely  educated  and  directed  by  the  school  super- 
intendents of  the  country,  who  have  been  chosen  to  adminis- 
ter these  interests;  hence  the  importance  of  a  National 
Educational  Association  and  frequent  meetings  of  superin- 
tendents and  teaqhers  to  determine,  through  conference  and 
discussion,  the  wisest  aims  and  the  most  eflficient  methods  of 
administration. 

No  feature  of  our  educational  system  is,  by  virtue  of  any 
authoritative  adoption,  exempt  from  criticism  or  change. 

The  conservative  force  in  our  national  system  of  education 
is  the  strength  of  tradition.  This  conservatism  often  binds 
the  teachers  more  strongly  than  the  people,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  former  have  progressed  more  slowly  than 

'  A  paper  read  before  Department  of  Superintendence.  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February  24,  1898. 
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the  latter  and  have  yielded  tardily  to  the  advanced  demands 
of  pubHc  opinion.  The  traditional  close  classification  of  the 
graded  schools,  with  its  rigid  system  of  annual  promotions, 
although  long  since  condemned  by  public  sentiment,  still 
quite  generally  prevails;  or  at  most  has  yielded  only  to  the 
extent  of  substituting  semi-annual  for  annual  promotions. 
The  method  of  determining  qualification  for  promotion  by 
written  examinations  alone  was  generally  retained  long  after 
the  people  distrusted  its  efficiency  and  even  demanded  its  dis- 
continuance. The  three  months'  annual  vacation  season  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  most  teachers  as  an  inalienable  right 
as  well  as  a  necessity,  and  any  disposition  to  lengthen  the 
school  year  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unjustifiable  en- 
croachment upon  this  right. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  suggest,  even  in  a  convention 
of  progressive  superintendents,  that  other  seasons  than  sum- 
mer time  may  be  equally  profitable  for  vacation  purposes, 
and  that  the  intellectual  work  of  the  schoolroom  may  be  as 
well  done  in  summer  as  the  intellectual  work  of  other  callings. 

I  The  average  school  year  for  the  United  States  is  about 
seven  months.  In  many  places,  especially  cities,  it  has  been 
extended  to  ten  months  in  answer  to  popular  demands.  It 
is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  extension  should  stop  here.  In 
fact  very  good  reasons  can  be  given  why  the  school  should  be 
open  as  continuously  as  the  factory,  the  workshop,  and  the 
store. 

If  it  is  replied  that  pupils  and  teachers  need  two  or  three 
months  annually  for  rest  and  recuperation  from  the  intense 
strain  and  pressure  of  the  year's  work,  it  may  be  questioned 
if  a  system  which  produces  strain  and  pressure  so  near  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  is  not  unwise  and  indefensible,  and  if  a 
distribution  of  the  same  work  over  a  longer  period  would  not 
be  wiser,  though  it  involved  longer  or  even  continuous  annual 
sessions.  It  is  certain  that  the  point  of  efficient  work  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  passed  long  before  strain, 
overpressure,  or  exhaustion  appears. 

We  may  even  question  if  the  valuable  enrichment  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  made  in  recent  years, 
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has  not  unwisely  increased  the  pressure  of  daily  work  in 
the  absence  of  any  corresponding  extension  of  the  school 
year. 

The  annual  vacation  itself,  deemed  so  essential  for  rest, 
contributes  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  burdens  of  the  already 
overtaxed  year  which  follows  by  the  necessity  for  recovering 
the  loss  incident  to  the  breaking  down  of  intellectual  habits 
and  the  waste  of  acquired  knowledge  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion, even  if  no  more  serious  results  appear. 

There  are  certain  valuable  compensations  for  the  long 
school  vacation  when  the  pupil  can  turn  to  some  helpful 
occupation,  as  may  usually  be  done  in  rural  communities;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  in  cities  or  even  small  towns;  therefore 
the  question  of  continuous  sessions  versus  short  school  years 
and  long  vacations  belongs  rather  to  the  graded  than  to  the 
rural  schools. 

The  profitable  employment  of  the  time  of  children  of 
school  age  during  the  long  summer  vacations  is  often  the 
most  serious  and  perplexing  problem  that  confronts  parents 
living  in  cities  and  towns,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances; while  in  the  case  of  children  living  in  crowded 
districts  of  large  cities,  or  in  the  saloon-cursed  village,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  vital  importance  to  society  as  well  as  to 
the  family. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  an  adjustment  of 
school  work,  rest,  and  recreative  occupations  that  continuous 
attendance  upon  school  may  not  only  be  free  from  overwork 
or  strain,  but  may  furnish  the  most  healthful  and  enjoyable 
life  that  a  child  can  live ;  especially  if  vacations  may  be  taken, 
without  prejudice  to  progress,  whenever  needed  or  whenever 
the  time  could  be  otherwise  more  profitably  spent.  The 
ideal  school  life  is  that  of  the  most  healthful  living,  and  does 
not  admit  the  necessity  for  recuperation  from  overtaxing  or 
imhealthful  requirements. 

However,  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  continuous  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
or  continuous  service  by  the  teachers.  It  means,  rather,  con- 
tinuous opportunities  to  the  pupil  for  attendance  on  regular 
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school  sessions,  and  relief  to  the  teachers  from  enforced  vaca- 
tions, always  annual  and  always  at  the  same  season. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demands  for  vacation  schools,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether 
these  schools  shall  be  preventive  and  sporadic,  without  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  school  system;  or  shall  be  con- 
structive, progressive,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  contribute  to 
advancement  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools  or  propor- 
tionate relief  from  the  daily  requirements  of  the  following 
year.  A  division  of  the  present  school  year  into  three 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  quarterly  promotions, 
would  be  the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  or- 
ganic connection  of  vacation  schools  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  year  with  the  work  accredited  as  such. 

The  question  may  be  asked  if  as  much  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  twelve  weeks  of  a  vacation  quarter  as  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  year.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  ability  of  anyone  (children  especially)  to  do  intellectual 
work  is  dependent  upon  individual  vitality  rather  than  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  We  know  that  the  vitality  is  lowest  in 
winter  and  early  spring  and  at  its  maximum  in  the  growing 
season, — late  spring  and  summer.  The  general  experience 
of  summer  vacation  schools  confirms  the  belief  that  as  much 
and  as  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  in  summer  time  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  year,  if  the  early  morning  hours  are 
substituted  for  the  afternoon  session ;  while  the  opportunities 
to  pursue  the  various  forms  of  nature-study  excel  those  of 
any  other  season. 

If,  however,  continuous  attendance  is  not  desired,  con- 
tinuous sessions,  with  the  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  as  the  pro- 
motion unit,  would  make  possible  the  distribution  of  vaca- 
tions throughout  the  year  and  the  relief  of  crowded  rooms  to 
a  corresponding  extent,  or  in  other  words  would  increase  the 
school  accommodations  by  33^  per  cent. 

Is  it  a  wise  policy  for  a  city  whose  enrollment  exceeds  its 
seating  accommodations  to  close  its  buildings  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  if  by  any  plan  of  administration  these 
buildings  may  be  made  available  to  relieve  the  excessive  de- 
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mands  of  the  other  nine  months?  Under  the  pressing  de- 
mands everywhere  for  greater  school  accommodations,  is  it 
justifiable  that  the  common-school  property  of  the  nation, 
valued  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  idle  from  three  to  five  months  annually?  Compulsory 
school  attendance  and  compulsory  exclusion  from  school 
during  the  long  vacation  are  antagonistic  principles.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  educational  world  to  "  hibernate  "  in 
summer  time  is  contrary  to  all  of  the  analogies  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  life  in  other  callings. 

II  The  great  increase  in  the  number,  importance,  and  at- 
tendance of  summer  schools  is  not  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  this  attendance  is  largely  made  up  of  teachers  in 
regular  service,  who  are  pleased  to  devote  no  small  share  of  a 
meager  salary  and  of  the  annual  vacation  to  professional 
advancement. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion show  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  country 
enter  upon  their  work  without  any  special  training  whatever, 
while  the  trainin^f  of  a  large  share  of  the  others  is  much  less 
extensive  and  satisfactory  than  is  required  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. Few  who  continue  in  teaching  resign  to  make 
further  preparation.  Therefore  the  training  of  the  teacher 
while  in  service  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  problem  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  of  solution 
when  we  reflect  that  the  average  school  year  for  the  entire 
country  is  but  seven  months  and  rarely  exceeds  forty  weeks. 
No  other  calling  affords  such  generous  vacation  leisure  for 
self-improvement.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  three  to  five  months  of  enforced  vacation  include 
or  coincide  with  the  annual  long  vacation  of  the  normal 
schools  and  all  higher  educational  institutions. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  the  summer  schools  are  designed 
to  supply  the  demands  for  vacation  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional improvement  not  offered  by  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges;  either  because  their  doors  are  closed,  or  because 
their  courses  of  study  and  term  arrangements  do  not  enable 
a  teacher  to  use  with  profit  the  long  vacation  periods.     While 
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summer  schools  and  institutes  have  accomplished  much, 
they  do  not  bv  any  means  solve  the  problem  of  the  efficient 
training  of  the  teacher  in  service. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  led  all  other  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  vacation  training  schools  for  teachers.  About 
fifty  of  these  schools  are  in  session  every  summer,  for  four 
weeks  each,  with  a  total  attendance  which  usually  equals  or 
exceeds  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State;  while,  until 
last  summer,  all  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
equipped  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  were 
closed,  their  laboratories  and  libraries  deserted  and  their 
faculties  scattered,  supposedly  taking  much  needed  vacations, 
but  many  of  them  in  reality  teaching  in  these  same  summer 
schools,  often  under  most  adverse  conditions  as  to  surround- 
ings and  appliances. 

In  September,  1895,  when  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona  reassembled  after  the  annual  vacation,  dur- 
ing which  half  of  the  members  had  been  teaching  in  the  sum- 
mer schools,  a  series  of  special  meetings  were  held  to  con- 
sider the  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  these  summer 
schools.     A  few  conclusions  were  soon  reached: 

1.  That  the  phenomenal  growth  of  summer  training 
schools  for  teachers  indicated  a  demand  which  the  normal 
schools  had  not  met. 

2.  That  these  summer  schools  were  creating  new  demands 
which  only  normal  schools  could  efficiently  meet. 

3.  That,  under  the  existing  conditions  for  admission  to 
teaching  service,  it  is  quite  as  much  the  proper  function  of 
the  normal  schools  to  provide  for  training  teachers  in  service 
as  to  furnish  a  preparation  for  entering  such  service. 

4.  That  the  rural-school  teachers,  with  an  average  vacation 
of  five  months  each  year,  furnished  at  the  same  time  the  most 
needy  and  the  most  available  constituency  for  such  training. 

5.  That  it  is  an  indefensible  policy  to  close  the  normal 
schools  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  teachers  are  most 
at  leisure  to  attend  school. 

6.  That  the  terms  of  normal  schools  should  be  so  adjusted 
in  time  that  the  usual  long  vacations  of  teachers  could  be 
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utilized  for  further  preparation,  and  that  the  courses  so  pro- 
vided should  not  be  special  but  regular  and  progressive  and 
should  constitute  organic  parts  of  the  full  courses  offered. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  and,  if  possible,  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  following  general  plan: 

1.  The  school  year  should  be  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  commencing  respectively,  January  i, 
April  I,  July  i,  and  October  i. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  should  be  organized  by  quarters; 
the  work  of  each  quarter  constituting  a  full  unit  on  which 
credit  should  be  given  whenever  completed, 

3.  Classes  should  be  graduated  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
and  new  classes  organized  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  if 
necessary. 

4.  Special  classes  should  be  organized  for  graded-school 
teachers  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  summer  quarter  (July  i 
to  August  15)  and  this  work  should  apply  upon  regular 
courses  with  provisions  for  completing  the  quarter's  work  by 
non-resident  study  through  correspondence  during  the  ensu- 
ing school  year. 

5.  Since  the  chief  aim  of  this  plan  was  to  bring  the  normal 
schools  into  more  helpful  relations  to  the  rural  schools,  whose 
interests  they  were  primarily  created  to  serve,  the  quarters 
should  be  so  arranged  that  a  rural-school  teacher  could  teach 
the  usual  winter  term  of  four  or  five  months, — which  would 
always  come  within  the  autumn  and  winter  quarters  (October 
to  April), — and  attend  a  normal  school  one  or  both  of  the 
remaining  quarters,  with  a  reasonable  vacation;  or  he  could 
teach  the  entire  school  year  (October  to  July)  and  attend  one 
full  quarter  each  year  (July  to  October). 

In  this  way  progressive  courses  of  normal-school  work 
could  be  competed  without  withdrawing  from  rural-school 
service.  This  alone  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  teaching 
supply  of  the  rural  schools. 

Incidentally  this  plan  would  prove  a  boon  to  hundreds  of 
self-supporting  young  men  and  women,  from  whom  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State  are  drawn,  who  would  be  enabled  to 
work  their  way  through  the  normal-school  courses,  with  little 
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difficulty  and  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time  from  teaching 
service. 

It  was  believed  that  the  results  of  training  received  while 
alternately  teaching  and  attending  school  would  also  com- 
mend the  policy. 

The  plan  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  presidents  and 
faculties  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  the  State  and  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Normal  Board  for  adoption.  After  full 
consideration  for  a  year  it  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
steps  taken  to  secure  the  needed  appropriation  for  putting 
the  plan  into  operation  in  all  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State.  It  was  estimated  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in 
revenue  would  cover  the  expense  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  school  year  by  33^  per  cent. 

The  teachers  generally  throughout  the  State  approved  the 
plan  and  gave  it  active  support.  Sixty-two  out  of  eighty  of 
the  county  superintendents,  and  almost  an  equal  proportion 
of  city  superintendents  joined  personally  in  urging  upon  in- 
dividual members  of  the  legislature  the  advantages  of  the 
plan.  No  more  popular  educational  measure  ever  came  be- 
fore the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  year  1897  was  not  a 
favorable  one  in  which  to  secure  appropriations  for  new  or 
untried  measures.  The  avowed  policy  of  the  legislature  was 
to  grant  sparingly  appropriations  for  the  actual  necessities 
only  of  the  State  institutions,  but  nothing  for  enlargements. 
Yet,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  the  plan  that  the  full 
appropriation  asked  for  the  two  older  schools — at  Winona 
and  Mankato — was  granted,  a  larger  increase  than  had  ever 
been  granted  for  extension  of  normal-school  revenues,  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

On  July  I,  1897,  these  two  schools  entered  upon  the  new 
plan.  Duplication  of  the  work  of  the  summer  schools  was 
avoided.  Students  were  not  admitted  for  less  than  a  full 
term  or  quarter.  Those  only  were  admitted  to  the  six-weeks' 
special  courses  whose  schools  would  begin  before  the  close  of 
the  quarter.  Rural-school  teachers  were  not  admitted  for 
less  than  the  full  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  At  Winona  the 
standard  of  admission  was  radically  advanced  to  the  point  of 
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admitting  only  graduates  of  high  schools  or  teachers  actually 
in  service. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the  plan  was  not  made 
until  late  in  May  and  forty  county  summer  schools,  enrolling 
seven  thousand,  were  in  session  throughout  the  State,  the 
attendance  during  the  summer  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  numbers  and  surprisingly  good  in  quality.  Five  hundred 
were  enrolled  in  the  two  schools.  At  Winona  15  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment  were  former  graduates  of  the  school,  all  occu- 
pying important  positions  as  teachers  in  the  State,  who  had 
returned  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  recently  extended  ad- 
vanced course;  40  per  cent,  were  graded  and  rural-school 
teachers;  40  per  cent,  were  high-school  graduates.  Only  5 
per  cent,  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  above  named  classes. 
The  average  age  was  twenty-three  years  and  the  average 
teaching  service  four  years,  varying  from  one  term  to  twenty 
years. 

It  was  predicted  by  some  that  the  model  or  training  schools 
could  not  be  maintained  during  the  summer  months;  but 
here  again  the  success  was  marked,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  are  tuition-schools.  Many  parents  have  trans- 
ferred their  children  permanently  to  the  model  schools  be- 
cause of  the  evident  advantages  of  continuous  sessions.  In 
the  model  schools  promotions  occur  quarterly.  Vacations 
of  one  quarter  may  be  taken  any  quarter  of  the  year,  either 
semi-annually,  annually,  or  biennially;  or  the  pupils  may  at- 
tend continuously,  taking  full  or  partial  work,  with  corre- 
sponding advancement  if  such  attendance  is  deemed 
advisable. 

The  advantages  of  these  various  options  are  quickly  seen, 
and  different  plans  are  chosen  to  suit  individual  pupils.  The 
work  of  last  summer's  quarter  was  not  more  exhausting  to 
teachers  or  pupils  than  that  of  any  other  quarter,  nor  has  it 
appeared  to  be  less  efficiently  done. 

No  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools  has  shown  so  large  an 
increase  in  enrollment  as  the  present.  While  the  lengthened 
year  will  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  results,  in  graduates 
and  numbers  instructed,  the  most  important  advantages  ap- 
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pear  in  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  service  who  are  pre- 
paring to  take  up  regular  courses  while  continuing  their  work 
in  teaching,  while  many  students,  who  formerly  could  not  see 
the  way  to  complete  more  than  the  short  elementary  course, 
now  choose  the  full  advanced  course,  under  the  facilities 
offered  for  vacation  attendance. 

Continuous  sessions  do  not  involve  continuous  teach- 
ing service  by  the  faculty.  Vacations  will  be  granted  as 
heretofore,  with  the  difference  that  any  quarter  may  be 
selected  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  management  of  the 
school,  or,  by  continuous  service,  vacations  may  be  accumu- 
lated to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  a  longer  leave  of  absence. 
Additional  teachers  will  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
various  departments,  who  will  be  competent  to  take  the 
classes  of  the  absent  teachers. 

A  proposed  plan,  which  is  favored  by  many,  provides  that 
each  teacher  may  serve  four  consecutive  quarters  and  take 
the  fifth  quarter  for  a  vacation.  This  would  bring  each  suc- 
cessive vacation  of  any  teacher  at  a  different  season  of  the 
year. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  attend  continuously  except  by 
permission  of  the  faculty.  It  is  already  found  that  they  are 
not  so  averse  to  stopping  for  rest  when  it  is  needed,  since 
work  may  be  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  quarter. 
Similarly,  students  are  more  willing  to  repeat  work  that  has 
been  imperfectly  done  than  under  the  usual  plan  of  classifi- 
cation, which  imposes  the  penalty  of  a  year's  delay  if  the  work 
of  a  single  quarter  is  lost  or  repeated. 

Under  the  usual  plan  normal-school  graduates  are  annually 
thrown  upon  the  market  in  the  month  of  June,  just  when  the 
graded-school  authorities  are  seeking  teachers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies for  the  following  year.  The  natural  result  is  that  the 
supply  is  exhausted  before  the  rural-school  authorities  are 
ready  to  act  on  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  schools  to 
begin  later,  in  October  or  November.  Hence,  only  the 
undergraduate  supply  is  left  for  the  rural-school  service. 

Under  the  Winona  plan  the  classes  graduating  in  Septem- 
ber, December,  and  March  will  be  available  for  rural-school 
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service.  Even  though  this  service  shall  be  brief  because  of 
the  competition  of  the  graded  schools  offering  a  longer  year, 
more  certain  tenure  of  appointment,  and  higher  wages,  it  will 
be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  rural  schools,  as  well  as  to  the 
teacher  herself,  if  she  is  able  to  say,  "  My  first  teaching  service 
after  graduation  was  in  a  rural  school." 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  received  its  in- 
dorsement and  approval  in  both  the  report  of  the  General 
Committee  and  of  the  Sub-committee  on  supply  of  teachers. 

The  160  State  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
equipped  with  buildings  and  appliances  at  an  expense  of  over 
$17,000,000,  graduate  about  8000  teachers  annually,  which 
is  a  small  proportion  of  the  needed  supply,  and  yet  all 
of  these  buildings  are  closed  during  three  months  of  the  year. 
An  additional  annual  expenditure  of  about  $600,000  would 
open  every  one  of  these  160  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 
additional  three  months  of  each  year,  afford  50,000  teachers 
annual  vacation  opportunities  for  professional  study,  and 
secure  to  all  teachers  the  many  other  advantages  of  con- 
tinuous sessions. 

Irwin   Shepard 

State  Normal  School, 

Winona,  Minn. 


VI 

THE  CULTURE-EPOCH  THEORY  FROM  AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STANDPOINT 

Hypotheses  and  their  verification  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  truth.  The  flash  of  insight  that 
gives  the  first  may  be  the  work  of  a  moment;  its  establish- 
ment as  truth  is  a  slower  and  less  inspiring  process,  but  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  advance  of  scientific  method  in  recent  years  has  done 
much  to  substitute  established  truth  for  mere  assumption,  yet 
many  hypotheses  pass  for  current  coin,  and  thus  real  advance 
is  retarded.  The  broader  the  scope  of  the  hypothesis  the 
more  difficult  the  experimental  proof,  and  the  more  likely  is 
a  partial  demonstration  to  be  considered  adequate.  In  the 
exact  sciences  inadequacy  is  soon  apparent;  in  the  sciences 
of  life  error  is  not  so  readily  determined.  Hence  the  need 
of  caution  in  the  application  of  such  generalizations,  if  vital 
interests  are  concerned. 

The  parallelism  between  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  the  race  is  one  of  those  hypotheses  that  often  pass 
for  established  truth.  It  has  served  an  important  purpose  in 
stimulating  thought  and  research,  but  that  it  is  as  yet  more 
than  a  working  theory  will  hardly  be  granted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  scientific  method.  To  consider  a  phase  of  that  paral- 
lelism, and  its  bearing  upon  education,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

The  theory  of  parallelism  has  appeared  in  a  vague  general 
way  in  religious,  philosophical,  or  educational  literature,  from 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  on;  the  scientific  concep- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  modern  biology.  Recent  studies  in 
embryology  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  recapitulation  in  the  individual,  on  the  physical 
side;  and  anthropology,  child-study,  and  comparative  psy- 
chology have  given  added  clearness  on  the  side  of  psychical 
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processes.  All  lines  of  investigation  confirm  the  general 
parallelism;  all  equally  prove  the  processes  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  race  to  be  too  complex  to  establish  the 
parallelism  as  exact  or  complete,  any  stage  in  the  one  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  any  stage  in  the  other.  The  acceptance 
of  the  general  principle  for  purposes  of  interpretation  and 
further  research  is  of  interest  to  advancing  truth;  the  use  of 
the  hypothesis  as  a  formulation  for  educational  practice,  be- 
fore it  is  verified  as  fact,  is  open  to  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientific  procedure. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  scientific  claims  of  Her- 
bartian  pedagogy  that  the  Culture-Epoch  Theory,  which  is 
its  special  product,  is  based,  not  on  the  conception  of  paral- 
lelism as  derived  from  an  inductive  study  of  biological  and 
anthropological  science,  but  upon  the  conception  as  found  in 
religion,  philosophy,  and  literature,  as  those  acquainted  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  theory  know.  But  if  the 
theory  is  not  scientific  in  origin,  neither  has  it  been  scientific 
in  its  mode  of  progress,  for  scientific  procedure  requires  the 
verification  as  well  as  the  conception  of  a  hypothesis.  Does 
the  history  of  the  theory  show  any  attempt  at  such  a  verifica- 
tion? It  may  be  that  biology  and  anthropology  were  in  their 
infancy  when  the  theory  was  conceived,  and  that  scientific 
method  in  its  modern  sense  had  not  yet  been  born.  But 
what  reconstruction  has  been  made  now  that  these  tributary 
sciences  have  produced  results  that  bear  directly  upon  it,  and 
the  scientific  method  prevails?  That  the  theory  has  value 
for  education  is  admitted;  that  it  needs  not  merely  modifica- 
tion, but  almost  an  entire  reconstruction  if  it  is  to  serve  edu- 
cational purposes  is  increasingly  felt. 

It  is  evident  that  a  study  of  parallelism  in  development  in- 
volves an  insight  into  the  development  of  the  things  com- 
pared. The  development  of  the  race  can  only  be  studied 
indirectly  through  its  various  products — its  art,  its  institu- 
tions, its  language,  and  its  history.  The  development  of  the 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  studied  directly  through 
processes  still  going  on.  Not  only  is  the  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual more  accessible,  therefore,  than  the  study  of  the  race. 
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but  the  results  are  surer  since  both  processes  and  products  are 
open  to  investigation,  while  in  the  race  the  processes  can  only 
be  inferred.  The  laws  of  development  must  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  individual  organism.  A  brief  consideration  of 
processes  in  individual  development  is,  therefore,  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  question  in  hand. 

In  the  general  evolution  of  life,  structure  and  function  de- 
veloped hand  in  hand,  each  reacting  upon  and  perfecting  the 
other.  In  so  complex  an  organism  as  a  human  being, 
structure  is  far  ahead  of  function  at  birth,  and  the  process  of 
development  is  one  of  progressive  adjustment  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  heredity  to  conditions  existing  in  the  environment. 
But  this  adjustment  is  serial,  not  uniform  and  continuous 
along  all  lines  alike.  The  result  of  this  serial  adjustment  is 
a  successioh  of  stages,  during  each  of  which  the  emphasis 
centers  on  some  one  group  of  activities.  Such  a  stage  seems 
to  form  a  psychological  mode  or  unit  of  growth,  with  char- 
acteristics of  its  own. 

While  this  law  of  successively  ripening  centers  is  of  recent 
formulation,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  have  been  recog- 
nized as  definite  stages  from  time  immemorial.  The  exact 
characteristics  of  these  deserve  further  attention. 

Dr.  Donaldson  says  that  the  cells  in  the  human  nervous 
system,  complete  as  to  number  before  birth,  pass  through  a 
series  of  developmental  changes  before  attaining  functional 
maturity.  In  the  development  of  any  given  center  of  activity, 
the  structural  growth  may  be  as  nearly  completed  as  is  pos- 
sible without  functioning,  before  functioning  begms.  As  the 
period  of  blossoming  into  functional  activity  approaches,  the 
signs  of  such  approaching  ripeness  appear  as  impulses  which 
are  at  first  purposeless  and  unco-ordinated.  But  even  this 
apparently  purposeless  functioning  serves  to  open  up  the 
hereditary  pathways  which  exist  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
assists  in  organizing  the  stimuli  and  their  reactions  into  co- 
ordinated effort.  The  experiences  react  back  into  the 
impulses,  modifying  and  interpreting  them,  and  the  function- 
ing serves  to  complete  the  nervous  structure  that  gave  rise 
to  it.     Thus  definite  purposeful  co-ordinations  are  set  up. 
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This  is  the  characteristic  process  of  infancy,  perhaps  best 
illustrated  in  the  walking  or  talking  activity  of  a  child,  both 
of  which  are  acquired  in  a  relatively  short  time  when  once 
the  physical  co-ordinations  have  been  formed,  but  which  no 
amount  of  efifort  would  bring  about  until  the  time  of  ripeness 
arrived.  In  the  further  development  of  any  center  of  activity, 
the  progress  is  one  of  gradual  differentiation,  extending 
gradually  to  the  finer  and  more  minute  adjustments,  which 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  machine  requires. 

Since  the  functioning  of  the  physical  organism  is  the  basis 
for  all  further  development,  the  emphasis  for  the  first  few 
months  in  a  child's  life  is  centered  upon  physical  processes. 
Many  centers  ripen  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  first  period. 

"  A  child  spends  the  first  six  months  of  his  life  in  learning  a 
few  simple  co-ordinations,"  says  Dr.  Dewey.  His  instincts 
to  reach,  to  see,  to  sit  erect,  assert  themselves  and  are  worked 
out.  These  at  once  become  tools  for  further  activities. 
Being  able  to  control  the  eye,  the  arm,  the  hand,  in  a  rough 
way,  he  now  inspects,  touches,  handles,  throws,  whatever 
comes  within  his  reach,  and  thus  builds  for  himself  a  simple 
world  of  objects.  But  his  instinctive  bodily  control  goes  on 
asserting  itself,  and  he  gains  ability  to  balance  himself,  to 
co-ordinate  and  thus  to  control  the  movements  of  the  body, 
not  only  at  rest  but  in  motion.  He  thus  extends  his  ac- 
quaintance with  things.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  another  instinct  ripens  and  takes  the  lead,  that  of 
imitation.  He  now  attempts  to  adjust  the  activities  already 
mastered  to  the  activities  exercised  by  others.  He  endeavors 
to  make  his  simple  movements  the  instruments  of  producing 
what  eye  and  ear  report  of  the  world  about  him.  At  about 
thirty  months  the  child  has  control  of  all  his  organs,  both 
motor  and  sensory. 

While  the  child  is  thus  learning  to  make  the  simple  motor 
adjustments  his  life  activities  require,  his  psychical  life  is  cor- 
respondingly simple.  His  interests,  his  activities,  and  his 
perceptions  all  cluster  about  the  food  process.  These  activi- 
ties fall  into  rhythms,  and  become  habits.     As  time  passes. 
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the  unconscious  unity  of  experience  with  which  he  began 
differentiates  under  the  pressure  of  need  and  inherited  im- 
pulse, until  habits  of  co-ordinated  thought  and  action  are  set 
up.  He  is  no  longer  absorbed  in  each  experience,  but  there 
is  a  surplus  of  consciousness  that  becomes  a  recognition  of 
self  as  apart  from  the  object  perceived. 

The  development  of  this  first  period  is  materially  aided  and 
hastened  by  the  acquisition  of  language.  In  this,  too,  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  structure  and  function  is  seen,  as 
well  as  the  process  of  differentiation  from  a  unified  whole. 
Tracy  says:  "  The  acquisition  of  language  is  the  key  by  means 
of  which  the  individual  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  the  race, 
and  hence  it  is  the  means  of  emancipating  him  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  own  experience."  The  general  outcome  of 
this  first  stage  is  thus  control  over  the  bodily  mechanism,  the 
simpler  mental  processes,  and  the  elements  of  language,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  control  the  experience  of  the  race. 

While  the  period  of  childhood,  like  that  of  infancy,  can  be 
considered  as  a  unit  in  many  respects,  early  childhood  or  the 
period  of  play  differs  so  much  from  the  later  portion  of  the 
period  that,  psychologically,  the  two  are  considered  as  sepa- 
rate. The  extension  and  differentiation  of  activities  already 
begun  are  the  special  characteristic  of  the  whole  period.  The 
means  of  that  extension,  play,  has  received  much  attention  oT 
late,  both  from  the  physiological  and  psychological  side. 
Among  primitive  people  the  child  enters  very  early  into  the 
life  activities  of  the  people,  since  these  are  themselves  of  so 
simple  a  character  that  little  or  no  education  is  required. 
The  more  complex  the  activities  that  surround  the  child  the 
more  will  his  intelligence  be  developed  before  his  motor 
ability,  since  he  can  understand  before  he  can  take  a  pro- 
ductive part  in  the  life  processes.  His  activities  are  unrelated 
in  themselves,  because  the  structure  of  his  nervous  system  is 
as  yet  incomplete;  they  are  unrelated  to  the  world  about  him 
because  that  world  is  on  a  higher  culture  stage  than  he  has 
yet  reached.  The  rapid  acquisition  of  new  co-ordinations  are 
so  many  stimuli  to  further  effort,  and  hence  we  have  play  in 
its  physiological  aspect ;  the  attempt  to  realize  the  images  at- 
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tained  from  the  surrounding  activities  results  in  play  from  the 
psychological  side.  In  regard  to  the  first  form,  Professor  G. 
H.  Mead  says:  "  Nature  does  not  at  once  place  the  necessity 
of  working  upon  the  young  organisrri.  She  prompts  him  to 
play,  and  out  of  this  comes  all  the  exercise  needed  for  further 
development.  As  fast  as  co-ordinations  ripen,  there  is  abun- 
dant nerve  force  to  keep  them  exercised.  It  is  the  most  evi- 
dent characteristic  of  early  childhood  that  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  energy  required  for  no  immediate  purpose,  that 
brings  to  expression  every  new  capacity  as  soon  as  it  appears 
consistent  with  the  entire  life  of  the  organism.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  child's  final  development,  the  spontaneous 
bursts  of  activity  that  represent  newly  acquired  co-ordina- 
tions mean  the  taking  possession  of,  and  making  himself 
at  home  in,  activities  that  later  are  to  be  of  the  highest 
value." 

On  the  psychological  side,  "  Play  is  the  working  out  in 
visible  shape  of  an  inner  fancy,"  says  Sully.  In  this  the 
image  is  the  predominating  force,  and  in  the  collision  with 
external  surroundings  which  its  representation  involves,  ob- 
jects, their  qualities  and  relations,  stand  out  more  clearly,  and 
processes  involved  begin  to  come  to  consciousness.  As  in 
physical  development  every  new  co-ordination  is  immediately 
worked  with  the  avidity  that  characterizes  a  new-found  treas- 
ure, so  every  intellectual  relation  established  is  likewise  put 
to  immediate  use  through  a  like  impulse,  and  with  the  same 
vigor  and  spontaneity.  Hence  intense  interest,  both  intel- 
lectual and  emotional,  characterizes  this  stage. 

Since  play  necessitates  companionship,  a  great  expansion 
of  the  social  interest  takes  place.  The  necessity  for  harmo- 
nious action ;  the  mutual  advantages  of  co-operation ;  and  the 
results  of  purely  individualistic  and  antisocial  tendencies,  are 
all  concretely  illustrated  in  play,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental ethical  truths,  and  a  reason  for  the  control  of 
hitherto  unregulated  impulses,  are  the  logical  results.  Thus 
the  outlines  of  the  divisions  of  the  world  begin  to  appear. 
Play  has  revealed  to  the  child  something  of  the  possibilities 
in  himself  as  an  end,  and  in  the  world  as  a  system  of  means. 
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The  movement  of  thought  is  from  unity  to  differentiation. 
The  child  has  thus  far  become  conscious  of  himself  as  apart 
from  the  world,  and  the  same  movement  carried  farther  sepa- 
rates him  from  the  product  of  his  activity  as  a  product,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which 
that  product  has  been  realized.  Froebel  says:  "  If  man 
would  know  himself,  he  must  represent  himself  externally; 
he  must  consciously  place  himself  over  against  himself." 
The  period  of  complete  identification  of  self  with  its  activities 
is  thus  followed  by  a  period  of  conscious  separation  of  ends 
and  means.  With  the  setting  up  of  a  definite  end  and  a 
choice  of  means  with  reference  to  that  end,  activity  takes  the 
form  of  work  as  distinguished  from  play.  This  new  attitude 
is  characteristic  of  the  later  period  of  childhood.  Because  of 
this  difference  in  attitude  the  child's  interests  assume  new 
forms.  Modes  of  representation,  the  manual  arts,  drawing, 
and  language  become  of  interest,  and  the  instruments,  acqui- 
sitions, and  process  of  civilization  absorb  his  attention.  This 
period  is  thus  pre-eminently  the  age  of  learning,  as  distin- 
guished from  natural  unfolding,  the  two  being  but  seldom 
synonymous.  Because  unnatural  systems  of  education  pre- 
vail, the  true  characteristics  of  this  period  are  ascertained 
with  difficulty. 

On  the  basis  of  natural  development,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  a  new  motive  has  been  found  for  the  study  of  things. 
Since  they  serve  as  means,  it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  essential  characteristics  is  necessary  to  their  manipula- 
tion. But  manipulation  requires  exactness  of  knowledge,  of 
quantit}'',  of  quality,  and  of  relation,  hence  the  general  knowl- 
edge thus  far  acquired  must  become  exact  and  scientific. 
Manipulation  thus  means  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be 
controlled,  but  the  processes  of  manipulation  are  no  less 
necessary;  hence  the  techniques  of  the  industrial  processes  be- 
come of  interest.  In  this,  the  forces  of  nature  come  to  con- 
sciousness, and  the  appliances  for  utilizing  and  measuring 
them  are  brought  into  the  focus  of  attention.  With  the 
efifort  to  master  a  technique  comes  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
others,  and  labor  assumes  dignity  and  worth.     Geography, 
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history,  and  literature  acquire  a  new  meaning,  since  they 
represent  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  race. 

Through  the  efforts  and  interests  thus  described  has  come 
the  organization  of  the  child's  powers  as  an  individual,  but  no 
less  have  these  efforts  resulted  in  his  placing  his  activities  in 
their  relation  to  the  race  activities.  But  organization  of  one 
great  phase  of  the  individual's  life  is  as  yet  lacking.  That 
organization  is  brought  about  by  the  development  of  new 
functions  in  the  body,  and  this  brings  about  a  new  and  deep- 
ened consciousness  of  self.  The  first  mental  action  of  the 
child  was  directed  outward,  and  this  brought  a  return  move- 
ment of  self-consciousness;  the  movement  that  followed  was 
again  outward,  with  a  larger  sweep;  and  the  return  move- 
ment of  consciousness  was  correspondingly  deepened  and 
intensified.  Thus  development  is  rhythmic,  from  outer  to 
inner,  and  back  again. 

The  period  of  adolescence  has  many  characteristics,  normal 
and  abnormal,  which  need  not  be  described  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  in  hand  to  state  that  the  normal  tend- 
ency of  the  influx  of  energy  which  occurs  at  this  time  is 
social.  The  sentiments  upon  which  the  social  structure  is 
based  are  in  process  of  formation,  and  the  interest  in  self  as  a 
member  of  the  social  organism  results  normally  in  a  conscious 
adjustment  to  it.  Hence  there  is  a  new  interest  in  social  re- 
lationships, and  in  history  and  literature  as  the  portrayal  of 
those  relationships.  At  the  first  return  of  the  mind  upon 
itself  there  was  a  recognition  of  self  as  identified  with  things ; 
the  result  of  the  second  movement  of  the  self  inward  is  its 
identification  with  institutions.  The  result  of  the  first  is  in- 
tellectual; that  of  the  second  is  ethical.  Hence  the  world  is 
created  anew  at  this  period  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  The 
world  of  knowledge  now  becomes  of  interest  as  a  system  of 
means  to  serve  man's  social  ends.  The  work  of  thought  is 
investigated  to  find  a  true  basis  for  social  institutions,  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  new  ideals  takes 
place.  When  this  process  is  completed  the  individual  is 
ready  for  complete  functioning  in  the  social  whole. 

In  considering  the  stages  in  race  development  from  the 
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anthropological  side,  it  is  evident  that  the  completion  of  a 
particular  series  of  activities,  or  the  establishing  of  a  definite 
series  of  co-ordinations,  is  likewise  the  basis  for  classification. 
Development  in  its  totality  is  considered,  and  since  the  indus- 
trial and  social  activities  are  the  foundation  for  intellectual 
and  moral  progress,  the  marks  of  advance  are  found  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Thus  the  advance  from  the  purely  roving  condi- 
tion of  savagery  to  the  partial  settled  pastoral  and  agricult- 
ural condition  of  the  period  of  barbarism  is  outwardly  marked 
by  the  invention  of  pottery.  The  outward  mark  of  the 
passage  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  the  perfection  of 
communication  afforded  by  a  phonetic  alphabet.  Morgan 
says:  "  The  race  thus  halted  at  successive  points  until  some 
great  discovery  or  invention  sent  them  on  again."  Such  dis- 
coveries meant  a  new  co-ordination  with  the  environment, 
which  meant  new  power. 

In  considering  race  development  the  fact  is  often  over- 
looked that  such  development  has  not  been  homogeneous 
and  uniform,  and  that  the  progress  from  cultural  infancy  to 
the  maturity  of  civilization  cannot  be  traced  in  anyone  people. 
Many  people  are  still  in  the  earliest  or  savage  state;  others 
have  progressed  into  some  phase  of  barbarism;  while  rela- 
tively few  have  attained  cultural  maturity.  Hence,  at  any 
historic  period,  people  could  have  been  found  in  any  or  all  of 
these  stages,  with  infinite  gradations  between  them.  Thus 
the  North  American  Indians,  when  discovered,  represented  in 
different  localities  the  status  of  savagery  and  two  distinct  sub- 
divisions of  the  status  of  barbarism.  The  fact  is  also  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  that  while  there  has  been  a  general  simi- 
larity in  the  modes  of  life  and  institutional  development 
among  the  different  peoples  that  have  passed  through  the 
stages  in  question,  there  has  by  no  means  been  uniformity. 
Thus  the  hunting,  the  pastoral,  and  the  agricultural  stages 
are  generally  considered  as  necessarily  successive  with  all 
peoples  who  have  passed  beyond  them.  But  the  North 
American  Indians  who  reached  the  borderland  of  civilization 
passed  immediately  from  the  hunting  to  the  agricultural 
stage,  since  the  North  American  continent  contained  no  ani- 
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mals  suited  to  domestication.  In  Europe  and  Asia  on  the 
contrary,  where  all  the  animals  that  have  been  domesticated 
were  found,  the  pastoral  period  was  prolonged  and  continued 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  until  civilization  was  at- 
tained. A  broad  knowledge  of  facts  is  thus  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  a  view  of  the  whole  process  is  desired,  representa- 
tive peoples  from  each  stage  must  be  selected  for  purposes  of 
study.  Thus,  the  Polynesians  represent  the  lowest  known 
condition,  the  middle  status  of  savagery;  the  Athabascan  In- 
dians of  the  Hudson  Bay  region  represent  the  next  higher,  the 
upper  status  of  savagery;  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi, and  the  village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  and 
Peru  represent  respectively  the  lower  and  middle  status  of 
barbarism;  the  Grecian  tribes  of  the  Homeric  Age,  the  Ital- 
ians before  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  the  Germanic  tribes 
at  the  time  of  Caesar  represent  the  highest  status  of  bar- 
barism, each  attaining  to  civilization  later. 

From  the  standpoint  of  activities  and  social  organization 
the  period  of  savagery  was  a  unity,  as  was  its  successor,  the 
period  of  barbarism.  The  first  was  the  period  of  formation 
in  all  lines  of  activity;  the  second  was  correspondingly  a 
period  of  extension  of  the  lines  of  development  already  begun. 
The  modes  of  life  changed,  new  means  were  substituted  for 
the  old,  but  extension  of  social  and  industrial  activity  remains 
the  distinguishing  feature.  The  period  of  civilization  with 
any  people  marks  the  coming  to  national  or  race  conscious- 
ness, with  the  reconstruction  of  what  had  been  achieved  in 
the  light  of  conscious  reason.  The  philosophy  of  Greece, 
the  prophecy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  of  Rome,  are  all  evi- 
dence of  such  consciousness,  and  the  consequent  reconstruc- 
tion of  existing  thought  and  institutions. 

Considering  now  the  parallelism  between  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race,  a  marked  resemblance 
is  already  apparent.  The  fundamental  interests  in  both  grow 
out  of  the  food  process;  hence  the  fundamental  activities  are 
determined  by  these  fundamental  needs.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  life  comes  into  existence  and  assumes  organized 
form  on  the  basis  of  the  activities  mentioned,  both  in  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  in  the  race.  A  comparison  on  the  intellectual 
side  only,  a  passing  from  sense  perception  through  imagina- 
tion to  reason,  lacks  foundation  without  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  which  it  is  the  outgrowth.  The  parallelism  fre- 
quently traced  on  the  ethical  side,  the  growth  from  blind 
impulse  to  moral  freedom,  is  likewise  meaningless  when 
taken  out  of  its  setting  in  the  whole  life  process.  It  is  be- 
cause the  culture-epoch  theory  in  its  current  form  is  confined 
to  the  historic  peoples  only,  neglecting  the  ages  of  accom- 
plishment that  lay  back  of  these,  and  in  whose  light  the  his- 
toric peoples  must  be  interpreted,  and  because  the  whole  in- 
dustrial and  to  a  great  extent  the  social  development  is 
ignored,  that  the  theory  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  it 
should  serve.  By  the  adoption  of  the  theory  from  the  an- 
thropological standpoint,  both  objections  would  be  met. 
But  let  us  trace  the  parallelism  from  the  anthropological 
standpoint  more  clearly. 

From  the  side  of  process  there  is  a  clearly  discoverable 
-parallelism  between  the  period  of  infancy  in  the  individual 
and  the  period  of  savagery  in  culture  history.  As  the  great 
work  of  this  period  in  the  child  is  the  acquisition  of  .control 
over  the  inherited  organism  of  the  body  as  means,  so  the 
function  of  the  period  of  savagery  in  the  race  was  the  estab- 
lishing of  functional  relations  between  a  social  group  and  its 
environment.  But  the  parallelism  is  even  more  striking  in 
another  respect.  As  the  child  establishes  the  main  lines  of 
functional  co-ordination  in  the  infantile  period,  so  the  race 
established  the  main  lines  of  co-ordination  on  the  social  and 
industrial  side — the  trunk  lines  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  act- 
ing. Morgan  holds  that  the  germs  of  all  our  modern  arts 
and  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  period  of  savagery; 
that  their  extension  and  differentiation  took  place  during  the 
period  of  barbarism,  and  that  they  blossomed  into  comple- 
tion during  the  period  of  civilization.  In  the  fact  that  the 
energies  of  the  infant  are  absorbed  in  the  physical  processes 
of  growth  and  nutrition,  while  those  of  the  race  were  likewise 
absorbed  in  the  food  process  during  the  period  of  savagery, 
another  analogy  may  be  found. 
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In  attempting  a  comparison  between  the  period  that  fol- 
lows in  a  child's  life  and  any  period  in  race  development,  diffi- 
culties are  at  once  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  the  play 
period  is  in  one  sense  the  product  of  civilization,  since  it  re- 
sults from  the  inability  of  the  child  to  enter  into  so  complex  a 
life  as  that  which  surrounds  him;  and  in  the  second,  educa- 
tion has  been  so  unpsychological  that  but  little  is  known  of 
the  child's  natural  tastes  and  interests  in  the  so-called  school 
period.  In  general  the  two  periods  together  correspond  to 
the  stage  of  barbarism  in  the  race,  though  no  exact  parallel 
can  be  drawn.  As  has  been  stated,  this  is  the  period  in  the 
child  when  the  lines  of  activity  already  established  are  ex- 
tended and  differentiated;  the  interest  which  was  at  first 
absorbed  in  the  activity  gradually  becoming  transferred  into 
an  interest  in  ends  and  means.  So  during  the  period  of  bar- 
barism there  was  a  great  extension  in  the  range  of  the  co- 
ordination with  the  environment,  as  shown  by  the  improve- 
ment and  differentiation  in  the  modes  of  living  and  the  arts 
of  life — the  getting  and  preparation  of  food,  the  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, the  modes  of  shelter,  transportation,  and  defense.  As  in 
the  child  individuality  begins  to  assert  itself,  as  is  shown  in  the 
spirit  of  daring  and  adventure,  so,  in  the  race,  the  individual 
begins  to  stand  out  from  the  mass  through  military  chieftain- 
ship and  the  acquisition  of  personal  property  made  possible 
by  pastoral  and  agricultural  life.  As  the  child's  social  feelings 
are  cultivated  through  play  as  an  offset  to  the  growing  excess 
of  individualism,  so  the  contact  with  other  peoples  which  in- 
crease in  the  range  of  environment  brought  to  the  social 
group  showed  social  organization  to  be  both  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  as  a  consequence  the  gentile  system  of  social 
organization  took  its  rise  at  this  period. 

During  the  play  period  the  child  reacts  on  his  environment, 
embodying  his  images  in  play  or  in  poetic  fancy.  The 
peoples  of  the  period  in  question  reacted  on  their  environ- 
ment in  a  similar  manner,  embodying  their  views  of  the  world 
and  its  phenomena  in  the  form  characterized  as  mythical. 
To  this  period  belonged  the  great  legends  of  the  world,  trans- 
mitted, as  were  the  Homeric  legends,  by  oral  tradition  until 
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committed  to  writing  at  a  later  period.  The  great  religions 
of  the  world  took  their  rise  during  this  period,  also. 

In  tracing  the  similarities  between  individual  and  race  de- 
velopment, some  important  differences  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  first  of  these  is  that  imitation,  which  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  development  of  the  child,  could  not  act  in 
the  development  of  the  peoples  who  worked  out  their  own 
advancement  independently — the  only  ones  of  interest  here. 
There  has  been  adoption  as  well  as  evolution  of  culture,  as  in 
case  of  the  German  tribes  in  their  contact  with  Latin  civiliza- 
tion, and  many  others.  This  adoption  has  been  the  result  of 
the  imitative  principle,  but  we  are  here  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  culture. 

This  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  imitative  principle  to  act 
cut  off  another  great  means  of  development  to  the  race, 
which  constitutes  a  second  great  difference  between  indi- 
vidual and  race  progress — the  use  of  a  ready-made  lan- 
guage, and  the  entrance  by  means  of  it  into  an  inherited 
experience.  The  reaction  of  language  upon  thought  is  so 
vital  that  this  cannot  be  ignored.  It  shows  a  reason  for 
the  great  length  of  the  period  of  savagery,  and  the  mar- 
velous progress  during  the  relatively  short  period  of  civili- 
zation. 

Another  difference  has  already  been  alluded  to,  the  fact 
that  the  play  period  as  such  is  largely  the  result  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  has  therefore  no  counterpart  in  race  development. 
Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  surrounded  by  culture  material  of  a  much  higher  grade 
than  that  which  he  himself  could  produce,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  receptive,  sensory  side  of  his  nature  is  stimulated 
while  the  productive,  motor  side  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 
Hence  the  former  is  shifted  earlier,  and  there  is  a  separation 
in  time  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  synchronous.  This 
shifting  of  the  sensory,  receptive  side  earlier  than  its  corre- 
sponding motor  development  is  characteristic  of  ontogeny. 
In  race  development,  on  the  contrary,  productive  activity  has 
developed  hand  in  hand  with  the  sensory.  Hence,  in  the 
development  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  no  play  period  such  as  is 
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characteristic  of  the  child  is  found,  and  even  in  the  individual 
child,  among  primitive  peoples,  the  play  period  is  far  less 
marked  than  in  civilization.  As  far  as  play  activity  has  been 
found  in  the  race,  it  is  of  a  different  character,  the  result  of 
exuberance  of  motor  ability  over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life.  The  surplus  energy  measures  the  force 
of  the  push  upward  in  the  development  of  the  race.  The 
kind  of  play  activity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  in  its 
immature  stage  has  no  place  in  race  development.  The  dis- 
tinction which  Dr.  Lukens  makes  with  reference  to  this  point 
is  a  valuable  one. 

From  the  comparisons  thus  far  made  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  fundamental  activities  of  the  individual  and  the  race  have 
been  the  starting  point  in  development;  that  in  both  these 
have  been  worked  out  first  along  the  main  lines,  and  that 
further  development  has  consisted  in  their  extension,  differ- 
entiation, and  inter-relation;  that  organization  and  integra- 
tion of  the  inner  life  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  have  been 
the  result  of,  and  has  been  accompanied  by,  a  like  organiza- 
tion and  integration  of  the  social  and  industrial  activities. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  next  period,  the  period  of 
adolescence,  and  has  it  a  parallel  in  race  development?  Or 
is  it,  like  the  play  period,  the  result,  in  part,  of  civilization? 
In  the  individual  it  is  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  self-consciousness.  Its  solution  from  the 
race  standpoint  must  be  sought  among  the  historical  peoples 
that  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization — the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans.  Did  not  the  Persian  conquest  bring 
to  consciousness  the  Greek  national  spirit,  and  was  not  Greek 
philosophy  a  reconstruction  of  Greek  life  and  thought  on  a 
rational  basis  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been  traditional 
only?  Was  there  not  likewise  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
Hebrew  national  spirit  in  the  reconstruction  that  gave  them 
a  king  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth?  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, waken  to  the  consciousness  of  function  or  mission  in 
society,  whether  that  society  be  of  individuals  or  of  peoples. 
Is  not  this  the  true  interpretation  of  the  adolescent  period  in 
the  individual,  and  is  it  not  therefore  to  be  found  among 
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peoples  at  their  entrance  into  complete  civilization  and  world 
relations? 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  marked  emotional  and 
pathological  characteristics  that  so  often  accompany  the  ado- 
lescent period  are  not  due  to  civilization,  an  affirmative  reply 
seems  inevitable.  Dr.  Lukens's  analysis  of  the  play  period  as 
due  to  a  separation  of  the  receptive  and  the  expressive  side  of 
development  suggests  the  same  separation  as  responsible  in 
part  for  the  excess  of  emotion,  which,  by  our  one-sided  educa- 
tion, is  deprived  of  channels  by  means  of  which  it  can  drain 
off  into  action.  While  the  physiological  changes  necessarily 
produce  certain  intellectual  and  emotional  effects,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  such  effects  are  much  less  marked  among  primitive 
and  homogeneous  peoples,  and  in  those  whose  activities  are 
manual  and  industrial,  than  in  those  whose  development  is 
intellectual  and  emotional,  because  of  a  one-sided  education. 
With  this  insight  into  the  period  of  adolescence,  as  well  as 
that  of  play,  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  number 
of  stages  in  the  individual  and  those  of  the  race  largely  dis- 
appears. 

In  a  historical  and  critical  review  of  the  culture-epoch 
theory  in  the  First  Herhart  Year  Book,  Dr.  Van  Liew  refers 
to  the  different  fields  of  research  in  which  the  conception  of 
parallelism  has  been  reached,  as  a  proof  of  its  validity.  But 
to  all  the  lines  there  suggested  the  criticisms  made  in  this 
paper  apply,  that  the  whole  history  of  human  development  is 
not  taken  as  the  foundation.  Herder,  Richter  and  others, 
quoted  as  having  reached  the  idea  of  parallelism  inductively 
through  a  comparison  of  mental  processes  of  the  child  and 
primitive  man,  are  high  authority,  but  had  they  given  such  at- 
tention to  anthropology  and  psychology  as  would  enable  them 
to  verify  scientifically  so  important  a  generalization?  The 
fact  that  the  idea  was  reached  from  the  standpoint  of  religious 
thought  is  of  interest,  as  is  the  farther  fact  that  for  religious 
purposes  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literatures  success- 
ively was  urged  as  the  order  of  education  in  the  individual 
because  the  Divine  Educator  had  led  mankind  through  the 
culture  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  to  Christianity.     This 
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will  hardly  be  accepted  as  scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory.  If  a  recognition  of  the  theory  as  a  hypothesis  be  all 
that  is  called  for  these  views  may  have  weight,  as  have  che 
views  of  those  who  ground  their  faith  in  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  Hegel's  philosophy,  or  from  the  purely  pedagogical 
standpoint  of  Herbart,  Ziller,  and  others.  As  means  to  so 
important  an  end  as  the  construction  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, it  cannot  be  accepted  upon  so  inadequate  a  founda- 
tion. The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  parallelism  must  be  proved 
from  the  anthropological  standpoint.  What  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  the  knowledge  that  anthropology  has 
to  offer? 

As  before  stated,  the  culture-epoch  theory  is  inadequate 
because  it  begins  near  the  top  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  developmental  process,  in  consequence  of  which  it  lacks 
the  principles  with  which  to  interpret  the  historic  peoples 
which  are  taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  Since  the  theory 
would  begin  the  child's  education  with  the  literature  of  the 
periods  in  question,  instead  of  with  the  life  activities,  it  makes 
the  literature  itself  meaningless,  because  it  is  not  recognized 
as  the  expression  of  life;  hence  it  aids  in  establishing  a  one- 
sided education  instead  of  substituting  for  it  a  harmonious 
one.  The  theory  from  the  anthropological  standpoint  in- 
cludes all  that  is  valid  in  the  current  theory,  with  much  that 
is  vital  which  the  present  form  of  the  theory  neglects.  It 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  motor  and  industrial  side  of  de- 
velopment instead  of  upon  the  purely  literary,  the  need  of 
which  is  deeply  felt  by  all  interested  in  true  education. 

The  question  how  far  a  parallelism  on  the  anthropological 
basis  is  of  value  in  determining  the  sequence  of  thought  in  the 
school  curriculum  is  one  that  must  be  met.  That  like  Ziller's 
plan  it  furnishes  a  definite  culture  period  as  the  basis  for  each 
year's  work  cannot  be  claimed,  but  the  problem  of  the 
thought  content  of  the  curriculum  is  not  adequately  solved 
by  a  plan  so  artificial.  Though  the  plan  formulated  by  Ziller 
and  Rein  may  have  its  value  in  cultivating  the  German 
national  spirit,  its  validity  even  for  Germany  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  already  made.     Since 
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neither  German  nor  Biblical  history  can  form  the  basis  for  the 
curriculum  in  American  schools,  it  is  evident  that  another 
basis  is  necessary  for  American  educators,  if  not  for  all.  This 
brings  up  a  fundamental  question,  whether  Herbart  or  his 
followers  have  any  valid  reason  for  applying  the  theory  to 
one  phase  of  education  only — the  humanistic  branches.  Can 
a  portion  of  the  developmental  process  be  separated  from  its 
general  setting,  used  out  of  relation  to  that  setting,  and  re- 
tain the  value  of  an  unmutilated  whole?  What  is  Herbart's 
justification  in  so  doing,  or  what  is  that  of  his  present  fol- 
lowers from  the  standpoint  of  logical  procedure?  This  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  broader  question,  whether  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  shall  follow  the  development  of  the 
race,  being  first  motor  and  industrial,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
literary  only.  Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  educa- 
tional thought  away  from  Ziller's  opinion  that  "  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  cannot  be  better  furthered  than  by  drawing 
his  mental  nourishment  from  the  universal  products  of  cult- 
ure as  deposited  in  literature"?  But  this  point  Dr.  Dewey  has 
discussed  so  fully  in  the  Second  Herbart  Year  Book  that 
further  discussion  is  unnecessary. 

Assuming  the  parallelism  from  the  anthropological  stand- 
point, what  is  its  educational  significance?  It  points  to  an 
education  based  largely  on  the  motor  rather  than  upon  the 
sensory  activities,  as  has  been  suggested.  On  this  basis  the 
life  activities  of  the  race  in  its  development  should  form  the 
center  of  the  school  curriculum.  From  industrial  work  relat- 
ing to  the  arts  of  life,  reading,  writing,  and  measuring  will 
grow  naturally,  as  they  have  grown  from  the  arts  of  life  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Such  an  industrial  basis  would  give 
also  a  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  institutions, 
which  are  of  such  interest  and  importance  to  the  child,  and 
which  have  been  so  intimately  related  to  race  development. 

With  this  as  a  central  thought  a  shifting  and  rearrange- 
ment of  the  materials  of  culture  history  now  used  in  the  Her- 
bartian  curriculum  would  be  necessary,  with  the  addition  of 
much  now  lacking.  The  placing  of  this  material  in  its  true 
relation  to  social  and  industrial  life  would  add  to  its  value, 
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and  the  school  curriculum  would  be  given  what  it  now  lacks 
— balance.  Such  a  curriculum  hardly  exists  as  yet,  even  on 
paper,  though  it  is  approached  in  the  elementary  school  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  adoption  of  the  theory  as  suggested  would  affect 
vitally  the  general  method  of  procedure  in  the  schoolroom  as 
well  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  but  time  forbids 
their  discussion  here.  The  direction  of  educational  changes 
lies  without  doubt  along  the  lines  indicated.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  need  further  working  out,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  theory  and  from  that  of  practice. 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker 
State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

REMARKS  ON   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley's  article  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Review,  on  the  need  of  rehgious  education,  touches  upon  a 
very  difficult  problem,  and  one  whose  difficulties  are  perhaps 
worth  setting  out  in  a  concise  and  general  way  from  a  histori- 
cal-psychological point  of  view.  It  is  a  most  notable  fact 
that,  while  as  to  literary,  scientific,  and  aesthetic  education 
there  is  some  considerable  consensus  among  specialists,  as  to 
religious  education,  and  as  to  moral  education  as  well,  we  are 
distinctly  in  arrears.  And  what  is  the  significance  of  this  fact 
but  that  religion  and  morals  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
perfected — even  in  the  most  civilized  humanity — to  bring 
about  a  general  acceptance  of  definite  views,  feelings,  and 
modes  of  action  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  any  general 
system  of  education?  Education  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
entirely  religious  in  its  basis,  and  that  in  very  special  forms; 
but  in  the  general  movement  toward  cosmopolitanism  and 
secularization  which  has  marked  this  century,  education  has 
become  quite  unreligious.  And  the  philosophical  historian 
and  psychologist  who  endeavor  to  understand  the  nature  and 
place  of  religion  in  the  evolution  of  man  must  remark  that 
religion  is  the  most  refractory  element  toward  any  real  uni- 
fying. Science  and  literature  and  art  are  such  in  a  real  sense, 
but  religion  is  only  a  multitude  of  more,  or  less  conflicting 
religions.  Hence  the  tendency  of  cosmopolitan  thought  in 
education  is  either  to  ignore  religion,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  to  make  it  a  private  matter  for  the  individual. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  religion  so  slow  in  coming  to  a 
general  consensus?  And,  meanwhile,  must  general  instruc- 
tion take  the  stand  of  either  ignoring  religion  or  relegating 
it  to  the  individual?     Religious  instinct  as  a  mode  of  emotion 
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toward  superiority,  like  the  sex  instinct,  was  at  the  first  self- 
ish and  physical,  but  like  it  has  been  highly  sentimentalized 
and  led  into  most  divergent  and  contrary  forms.  As  neither 
the  sex  life  nor  the  religious  life  has  attained  any  general 
and  full  rationalization,  they  remain  very  backward  factors. 
Reason  alone  can  give  perfect  consensus;  but  so  long  as  re- 
ligion would  be  a  means  of  supplying  what  reason  cannot 
give,  rather  than  make  itself  a  mode  of  reason,  it  must  be 
entangled  in  contrariety. 

Scientific  educational  theory,  which  is  above  all  rational,  is 
thus  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  It  tends  to  ignore  the 
whole  matter,  and  to  refer  religious  education  to  sectaries; 
and  yet  it  knows  that  religion,  whether  permanent  or  not,  is 
an  element  sure  to  appear  in  the  evolution  of  the  young  mind, 
and  an  element  which  demands  the  most  rational  guidance. 
Education,  to  be  a  success,  must  be  a  unit,  developing  and 
caring  for  the  whole  manifold  growing  nature  of  the  imma- 
ture; and  whether  the  educator  believes  in  this  or  that  mode 
of  religion  for  himself  or  not,  he  knows  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  individuality  to  its  fullest, 
highest  potentiality,  and  if  this  leads  toward  religion,  even 
in  a  very  narrow  or  particular  way,  he  is  bound  to  further  it. 
That  the  maturing  mind  ought  to  be  brought  by  the  most 
skilled  assistance  to  the  highest  religious  standpoint  of  which 
it  is  capable  is  evident,  and  also  that  this  ought  to  be  done 
in  full  correlation  in  general  education;  and  yet  the  practical 
difficulties  are  so  great  that,  while  teachers  of  science  and 
literature  are  found  everywhere,  teachers  of  religion  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown. 

I  have  tried  thus  to  emphasize  the  problem  as  such  in 
this  general  way.  And  in  face  of  the  need  for  unity  in  edu- 
cation, scientific  educational  theory  must  feel  the  difficulty  of 
the  whole  subject.  But  while  we  feel  that,  as  long  as  religion 
exists  in  its  present  distracted  and  fragmentary  state  in 
human  society,  religious  education  must  remain  in  the  same 
state,  yet  some  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  religious  exercises  as  now  conducted, 
especially  in  colleges.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  college 
chapel  service  usually  conducted,  an  impromptu  affair  for  a 
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tag-end  of  time,  is  discreditable  and  unworthy.  A  religious 
service  must  be  made  worth  attending;  then,  like  any  other 
college  function,  it  will  surely  attract.  It  ought  to  have  an 
hour  in  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  work  therein  should 
count  as  a  definite  part  of  the  curriculum.  To  some  extent 
taking  of  notes  on  addresses  given  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  credit  as  college  work.  Its  administration  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students,  which 
should  see  that  a  varied  and  carefully  prepared  programme  is 
carried  out.  But  no  alien  interest,  as  chapel-talks  on  secular 
questions  of  the  day,  should  be  made  an  attraction  to  break 
the  unity  of  a  religious  service.  Such  methods  are  as  de- 
structive to  a  real  chapel  service  as  politics  discussed  by  a 
professor  of  mathematics  would  be  to  his  department.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  if  there  is  to  be 
religious  education  in  the  college  or  school  it  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful by  being  made  a  definite  and  integral  portion  of  the 
curriculum,  and  carried  out  with  the  same  labor  and  patience 
as  demanded  in  any  other  form  of  education. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley 
'    Lake  Forest,  III. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Horace  Mann  and  the  common-school  revival  in  the  United  States — By  B. 

A.   Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     Great  Educators  Series.     New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  i8g8.     326  p.     $1.00. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  begins  by  saying:  "  The  single  purpose  of  this 
book  is  fairly  to  set  before  the  reader  Horace  Mann  as  an 
educator,  in  his  historical  position  and  relations.  Every- 
thing is  made  to  bend  to  this  central  idea." 

The  result  is  that  the  book  is  not  a  biography  but  a  history. 
There  is  less  than  we  should  have  liked  to  see  of  the  person- 
ality of  Horace  Mann.  We  find  here  only  his  pubHc  rela- 
tions; what  he  was  in  the  home  we  have  not  a  hint  of.  The 
mere  fact  is  mentioned  that  he  married  Mary  Peabody;  it  is 
not  even  told  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's wife,  and  of  Elizabeth  Peabody.  An  anonymous 
friend  is  quoted  as  saying  of  him  that,  in  early  life,  he  was 
brilliant  in  conversation,  with  sparkling  repartee,  gushing 
wit,  and  a  merry  laugh,  given  to  droll  sayings;  but  there  is 
not  another  word  in  the  book  to  confirm  it. 

Perhaps  the  limit  fixed  to  the  books  of  this  series  made 
compression  necessary,  but  we  would  willingly  have  spared 
the  expressions  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  own  opinion  upon  such 
topics  as  whether  high  schools  should  be  college-preparatory 
schools,  which  really  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  learned  more  of  Horace  Mann  in  his  per- 
sonal characteristics.  Of  the  320  pages,  114,  or  more  than 
one-third,  are  taken  up  with  a  history  of  education  before 
Horace  Mann  came  upon  the  scene  and  after  he  left  it.  As 
a  resume  the  work  is  well  done;  perhaps  such  a  sketch  in 
equally  good  perspective  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  same  number  of  pages;  but  it  is  not  Horace  Mann's 
biography;  we  wish  we  had  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the 
history.    The  time  is  past  when  every  book  must  begin  with 
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the  creation  and  end  with  the  day  of  judgment.  In  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  on  the  stage,  there  are  others. 

But  the  purpose  has  been  well  carried  out.  The  book  is  a 
clear,  forcible,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  part  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  common-school  revival. 

Horace  Mann  was  only  subordinately  an  educator.  He 
was  primarily  a  philanthropist.  He  took  up  education  only 
when  that  seemed  to  him  the  most  important  line  of  philan- 
thropic work,  and  he  gave  it  up  when  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment seemed  to  him  a  more  immediate  need. 

"  The  master  forces  of  his  life  may  be  thus  presented: 
Faith  in  God  as  infinitely  wise,  true,  and  good;  faith  in  men 
as  indefinitely  improvable,  both  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  in 
the  life  that  is  to  come;  faith  in  knowledge  and  teaching  as 
conducing  directly  and  powerfully  to  man's  improvability; 
faith  in  his  own  duty  to  glorify  God  by  ministering  to  the  im- 
provability  of  men.  Language  could  hardly  exaggerate  the 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  every  one  of  these  articles  of  faith.'^ 
As  Mr.  Martin  says:  "All  subjects  for  him  were  shadowed 
by  the  eternities." 

The  work  he  did  in  the  twelve  years  as  secretary  is  well  de- 
scribed, the  chapters  relating  to  the  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged  being  models. 

The  difficulties  he  encountered  were  enormous.  Part  of 
his  work  was  to  arouse  public  interest  by  lectures  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  State.  On  the  second  visit  to  Pittsfield  he  found 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to  prepare  the  school- 
house  for  the  meeting,  so  he  and  Governor  Briggs  provided 
themselves  with  brooms,  swept  out  the  building,  and  set 
things  in  order.  His  salary  was  only  $1500,  without  pro- 
vision for  contingent  expenses,  even  for  office  work.  He 
estimated  that,  after  paying  these  expenses,  he  would  get  for 
his  own  services  only  about  $500  a  year.  He  had  no  clerical 
help  save  what  he  paid  for,  and  commonly  worked  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  He  paid  out  his  own  money,  several  hundred 
dollars  at  a  time,  to  repair  and  furnish  the  buildings  of  the 
normal  schools,  on  one  occasion  selling  his  law  library  at 
much  less  than  its  value  to  make  the  gift.  He  provided 
these  schools  with  maps,  at  his  own  expense,  and  paid  the 
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State  printer  for  such  extra  copies  of  his  reports  as  he  wished 
to  circulate  outside  of  the  regular  channels.  The  Common- 
school  journal  was  a  constant  drain  upon  him.  Though  he 
visited  Europe  at  his  own  expense,  he  refused  the  proposition 
of  a  publisher  to  print  his  notes  in  book  form,  saying  that  he 
was  a  public  officer,  and  the  public  was  entitled  to  these  re- 
ports free  of  charge ;  and  he  threw  the  matter  into  his  Seventh 
Report.  He  had  already  been  involved  in  serious  em- 
barrassment on  account  of  financial  difficulties  of  his  brother 
which  he  had  assumed.  All  his  savings  were  swept  away. 
He  gave  up  his  boarding  house,  put  a  bed  in  a  room  adjoining 
his  office,  took  care  of  the  room  himself,  and  picked  up  his 
living  apparently  here  and  there  for  full  three  years.  For 
six  months,  he  says,  he  was  unable  to  buy  a  dinner  on  half 
the  days.  He  suffered  so  from  hunger,  and  exhaustion,  and 
overwork,  that  he  was  ill  for  two  months;  his  best  friends  did 
not  expect  his  recovery,  and  were  not  sure  they  desired  it. 
All  through  life  he  suffered  from  ill-health.  He  inherited 
weak  lungs  from  his  father,  who  died  of  consumption,  and 
between  his  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years  just  skirted  the  fatal 
shores  of  that  disease.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over 
the  7th  Report  he  wrote  to  his  physician:  "  Can  you  do  any- 
thing for  a  brain  that  has  not  slept  for  three  weeks?  I  can 
feel  the  flame  in  the  center  of  my  cranium  blazing  and  flar- 
ing round,  just  as  you  see  that  of  a  pile  of  brush  burning  on  a 
distant  heath  in  the  wind.  What  can  be  done  to  extinguish 
it?" 

The  key  to  his  character  is  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  George  Combe  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  in  which  he 
says: 

"  The  vital  questions  of  pauperism,  temperance,  slavery, 
peace,  and  education,  covering,  as  they  do,  many  digits  of  the 
orb  of  human  happiness,  I  cannot  relinquish,  I  cannot  leave, 
without  a  feeling  of  the  description  of  breaking  heart-strings 
from  objects  which  they  have  entwined.  You  may  tell  me 
the  work  will  go  on, — and  perhaps  it  will, — but  I  want  it  to 
go  on  in  my  day.  I  long  to  see  it.  I  want  to  help  it,  to 
expend  myself  upon  it,  and  life  seems  bereaved  of  its  noblest 
functions  and  faculties  if  it  fails  in  this." 
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Dr.  Hinsdale  thus  summarizes  the  work  which  he  did  in 
these  twelve  years: 

"  First,  the  campaign  of  education  in  Massachusetts  that 
he  conducted  was  thoroughly  successful;  the  people  of  the 
State  were  converted  again  to  that  one  of  their  ancient  insti- 
tutions in  which  their  faith  had  most  waned — their  common 
schools.  Secondly,  the  board  of  education  and  the  secretary- 
ship were  strongly  intrenched  in  the  public  confidence; 
before  he  laid  down  his  office  all  serious  danger  of  a  backward 
step  had  passed  away.  Thirdly,  the  normal  schools,  the 
teachers'  institutes,  the  county  associations,  and  school- 
district  libraries  were  founded  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  hostile  influences.  Fourthly,  the  common  schools  made 
great  material  progress.  Fifthly,  the  schools  improved  in 
studies,  in  text-books,  in  both  the  absolute  and  relative  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance,  in  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, and,  above  all,  in  spirit.  And  lastly,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  these  achievements  were  a  sure  pledge  of  that 
splendid  progress  in  popular  education  which  Massachusetts 
has  continued  to  make  from  1848  to  the  present  time." 

Of  the  details  of  this  work  there  is  not  room  to  speak  here. 
Besides  the  earnestness  of  his  moral  purpose  and  his  enor- 
mous power  of  work,  the  element  that  contributed  most  to 
his  success  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  expression.  His 
sentences  seem  verbose  and  declamatory,  but  every  now  and 
then  he  uttered  a  forcible  comparison  that  lodged  the  truth 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  To  make  an  impression  in  Berk- 
shire, he  said,  was  like  trying  to  batter  down  Gibraltar  with 
one's  fist.  He  was  glad  to  get  the  normal  schools  into  new 
buildings,  so  that  the  principals  might  be  relieved  of  the 
annoyance  of  carrying  on  normal  schools  in  abnormal 
houses.  He  said  of  Bridgewater,  in  1848,  that  the  young 
women  who  attended  that  school  were  the  only  human  be- 
ings whom  he  envied.  Woman,  he  held,  should  be  educated 
as  woman;  she  should  not  attempt  to  wear  whiskers  or  sing 
bass.  There  were  souls  so  small,  he  said,  that  if  a  million  of 
them  were  sprinkled  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  diamond 
they  would  not  make  it  dusty.  On  the  question  of  Catholic 
teachers  he  inquired  whether  Pere  la  Salle,  Fenelon,  or  Bishop 
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Cheverus  would  be  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  their  faith  alone 
to  keep  a  school  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  extract,  from  one  of  his  controversial  pam- 
phlets on  sectarian  education,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style: 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  experiment  would  not  stop  with 
having  half  a  dozen  conflicting  creeds  taught  by  authority  in 
the  different  schools  of  the  same  town  or  vicinity.  Majori- 
ties will  change  in  the  same  place.  One  sect  may  have  the 
ascendency  to-day,  another > to-morrow.  This  year  there  will 
be  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  next  year  but  one;  and  the 
third  year  the  Trinity  will  be  restored  to  hold  its  precarious 
sovereignty  until  it  shall  be  again  dethroned  by  the  worms  of 
the  dust  it  has  made.  This  year,  the  everlasting  fires  of  hell 
will  burn  to  terrify  the  impenitent;  next  year,  and  without 
any  repentance,  its  eternal  flames  will  be  extinguished,  to  be 
rekindled  forever,  or  to  be  quenched  forever,  as  it  may  be 
decided  at  annual  town  meetings." 

His  greatest  weakness  was  a  lack  of  humor.  Theodore 
Parker  wrote:  "  How  he  licked  the  schoolmasters!  If  one  of 
the  little  mosquitoes  bit  him,  Mann  thought  he  had  never 
taken  quite  notice  enough  of  the  creature  till  he  had  smashed 
it  to  pieces  with  a  forty-eight-pound  cannon  shot  which  rang 
through  the  land." 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  be  glad  to  quote  from  Dr. 
Hinsdale's  account  of  the  growth  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  public  schools,  which 
were  despised  because  they  were  for  the  poor,  and  poor  be- 
cause they  were  despised,  so  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  says 
that  there  was  no  public  school  below  the  Latin  school  to 
which  his  father  would  have  sent  him  any  more  than  he  would 
have  sent  him  to  jail;  and  from  his  statement  of  the  relation 
of  phrenology  to  the  advancement  of  education  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Mann  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  seems  now  a  ridiculous 
pseudo-science,  and  what  Dr.  Hinsdale  says  in  justification  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  history. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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L'Enseignement    primaire    dans    les    pays  civilises — Par  E.    Levasseur, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut.     Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  Paris,  1897.     628  p.      6  fr. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  labor.  The  de- 
velopment of  primary  instruction  had  attracted  M.  Levas- 
seur's  attention  in  his  Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  en  France. 
As  member  of  the  jury  on  educational  exhibits  at  the  Expo- 
sition of  Vienna,  he  attempted  to  compare  the  condition  of 
primary  education  in  the  countries  represented  there.  The 
effort  was  followed  up  at  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress, held  at  The  Hague  in  1869,  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872, 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
at  Paris  in  1889,  at  Vienna  in  1891,  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
at  Berne  in  1895.  The  statistical  part  has  thus  been  worked 
over  many  times  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  official  col- 
leagues of  the  author  could  render,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  material  allows. 

It  must  1)e  confessed  that  mere  statistical  statements  do 
not  mean  much  in  such  a  domain  as  education.  More  de- 
pends upon  quality  than  upon  quantity.  And  quantitative 
measurements,  even  when  we  can  get  them,  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  For  instance,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  element- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States  was  6,871,522  in  1870,  and 
I3»395.977  in  1894;  in  France  ^,049,953  in  1875,  and  4,241,- 
912  in  1894;  in  Prussia  3,900,635  in  1871,  and  5,005,116 
in  1886.  These  figures  are  satisfactory  enough.  They 
show  that  elementary  education  keeps  abreast  of  population. 
Occasionally  there  is  notable  progress,  as  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  showed  2,221,745  pupils  in  1875  and  5,235,- 
837  in  1894.  But  how  many  of  these  pupils  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance? how  long  was  the  school  year?  and  what  was  the 
quality  of  the  instruction?  There  are  the  real  questions  of 
interest  for  which  the  statistics  furnish  only  the  basis. 

M.  Levasseur  is  as  much  of  an  historian  as  a  statistician, 
and  is  well  aware  that  this  skeleton  must  be  clothed  with  flesh 
and  blood.  Description  must  supplement  and  qualify  the 
mere  numerical  data.  The  most  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  his  work  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational system  in  each  country.  Particularly  fascinating  is 
his  survey  of  education  in  France.     Down  to  the  Revolution, 
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instruction  was  given  by  the  village  ciife,  or  by  a  school- 
teacher, supported  by  the  seigneur  or  badly  paid  by  the  vil- 
lagers. The  programme  was  meager  in  the  extreme,  con- 
sisting generally  of  singing,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  Nevertheless  marriage  statis- 
tics show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  bridegrooms  were  able  to  sign  their  names, 
and,  just  before  the  Revolution,  this  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  forty.  Instruction  was  not  altogether  nidle,  and 
some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  Revolution  demanded  at  once  public  and  free  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  Revolutionists  had  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equahty.  Lepeletier  demanded  that  all  children  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  brought  up  in  common, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  From  the  age  of  eight  they 
should  partly  support  themselves  by  working  in  the  fields. 
St.  Just  proposed  that  all  boys  should  be  brought  up  by  the 
state,  clothed  in  linen  summer  and  winter,  sleep  upon  mats, 
and  feed  upon  roots.  None  of  these  extreme  propositions 
was  acted  upon,  and  the  Republic  itself  made  little  headway 
even  with  ordinary  primary  education.  It  required  many 
years  of  effort,  often  interrupted  by  political  and  social 
changes,  before  the  educational  system  was  brought  into  its 
present  shape,  and  there  are  many  difficult  questions  still  un- 
settled. M.  Levasseur  traces  all  this  with  great  charm  and 
lucidity.  The  reader  will  find  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  revealed  in  this  book. 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 
Columbia  University. 


Pompeii  before  its  destruction.  Reconstruction  of  its  temples  and  their  envi- 
ronments— By  C.  Weichardt,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Leipzig  :  Konigliche  Kunstakademie,  K.  F.  Kohler,  1897.  125  p. 
folio,  i62jillustrations.     £2  xos. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  unique.  In  a  splen- 
did and  tasteful  form,  rich  and  yet  not  over  lavish,  it  attempts 
to  give  us  a  presentation  of  ancient  life  in  Pompeii  before  its 
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destruction.  It  was  a  very  happy  idea  of  the  artist  and 
painter  to  give  us,  with  the  help  of  the  poet's  imagination,  a 
correct,  graphic  picture,  full  of  life,  that  speaks  to  us  in  a 
language  clear  and  audible  to  all.  Bulwer's  Last  days  of 
Pompeii  put  us  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  a  southern  Italian 
provincial  town;  Weichardt's  drawings  show  us  this  life  in  a 
plastic  manner.  But  while  we  give  the  poet  full  liberty  in 
drafting  his  character  sketches  from  Roman  life,  we  demand 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  truth  from  the  painter.  He  wishes  to 
put  before  us  one  section  of  classical  life,  by  giving  us  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the  former  buildings,  as  far  as  the  temples  are 
concerned.  Accordingly  he  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Pom- 
peii, occupied  with  detailed  studies  and  exact  measurements, 
examining  and  collecting  everything  that  is  preserved,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  it  in  its  proper  place.  This  volume  was 
gradually  compiled  from  long  and  exhaustive  work.  To  the 
exactness  of  the  architect  is  most  felicitously  added  a  tasteful 
and  pleasing  style,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeds  in  har- 
moniously displaying  a  mastery  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  nature. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  architect  has  to  rely,  in 
some  cases,  upon  his  imagination.  Everybody  who  knows 
the  few,  frequently  insignificant,  remains  of  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  must  be  astonished  to  see  how  these  ruins  gain  life 
through  Weichardt's  artistic  imagination  and  present  them- 
selves in  their  original  beauty.  But  whatsoever  arose  in  the 
creative  power  of  the  artist's  imagination  is  probably  incon- 
siderable, and  certainly  not  in  opposition  to  the  antique  laws 
of  style  and  form.  It  is  especially  astonishing  to  see  how 
Weichardt  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  original  conditions 
of  the  expanse  on  which  the  town  and  the  temples  are 
raised,  since  for  centuries  it  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
through  the  agency  of  nature  and  man.  To  the  layman 
it  is  hidden;  but  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  architect 
grasps  the  ancient  town  and  territory  in  salient  clearness. 
These  pictures  he  has  borne  in  mind  and  artistically  put  down 
on  paper,  so  that  others  also  can  enjoy  a  clear  conception  of 
the  religious  cult  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
Those  who  have  been  among  the  ruins  of  the  buried  town, 
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and  have,  perhaps,  vainly  tried  to  reaHze  the  past  as  it  actu- 
ally was,  will  find  a  wealth  of  pleasure  in  this  work.  It  will 
also  be  a  splendid  preparation  for  those  intent  on  a  visit  to 
Pompeii.  The  ruins  will  become  intelligible,  the  stone  heaps 
will  become  the  foundations  of  entire  buildings,  which  the 
visitor  will  see  clearly  outlined  against  the  pellucid  sky  of 
southern  Italy;  the  ruins  will  begin  to  speak  and  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  visitor. 

To  our  eyes  present  themselves  in  ancient  splendor  the 
Forum  Triangulare,  with  the  Grecian  temple,  the  architect- 
ural keynote  of  the  city;  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  its  court- 
yard, the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Forum  Civile,  the  temple  of 
Augustus,  with  the  so-called  statue  of  Nero;  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Augusta,  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  finally  the  temple  of  the  three  deities,  an  architectural, 
pictorial,  and  scholarly  masterpiece.  Weichardt  handles  the 
Scientific  data  with  the  same  facility  as  the  instrument  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  portrays  the  grandeur  of  an  extinct  world. 

Even  if  the  well-known  excavations  of  Pompeii  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  recent  discoveries  at  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns, 
Orchomenos,  Athens,  Eleusis,  Olympia,  Pergamos,  Delos, 
Delphi,  Epidaurus,  Magnesia,  Ephesus,  and  Didyma,  never- 
theless Weichardt's  reconstruction  of  the  Campanian  capital 
and  its  temples  can  confidently  place  itself  side  by  side  with 
similar  endeavors.  In  the  various  reconstructions  we  find  not 
infrequently  scientific  conscientiousness  wedded  to  much  ped- 
antry, and  grace  and  beauty  to  inaccuracy.  Weichardt,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  in  avoiding  both  dangers.  His  pictures 
are  works  of  art.  Although  they  no  longer  betray  the  toil 
of  rule  and  compass,  they  are  yet  based  upon  thorough  pre- 
liminary studies;  at  the  same  time  they  depict  such  attractive 
and  delightful  scenes  as  have  never  yet  been  attempted  in  this 
branch. 

The  work,  then,  may  prove  welcome  to  many, — to  archi- 
tects and  artists,  to  scholars  and  to  cultured  laymen, — but 
especially  to  the  teacher,  who  can  apply  it  in  oun  higher 
schools  as  an  excellent  object-lesson  of  antique  life,  than 
which  we  know  no  better.  Here  we  have  a  succinct  whole, 
and  to  trustworthiness  are  added  clearness  and  beauty.  If  one 
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holds  that  for  the  youth  the  best  is  just  good  enough,  then,  by 
all  means,  place  Weichardt's  work  before  him,  for  it  affords 
insight  into  classical  life  and  maintains  his  interest  by  min- 
gled truth,  and  delicacy. 

W.  Rein 
University  of  Jena 


The  elements  of  English  grammar— By  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1898.     x  -\-  254  p.     60  cents. 

Professor  Carpenter's  is  essentially  a  new  grammar.  In  its 
emphasis  upon  the  historical  development  of  language,  in  its 
recognition  of  usage  as  a  real  standard,  in  the  educational 
soundness  of  its  methods,  it  reflects  the  characteristics  of  the 
later  English  scholarship. 

The  fact  that  the  book  recognizes  usage  as  a  real  standard 
is  noteworthy.  Our  grammars  have,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
stated,  more  or  less  explicitly,  that  all  laws  of  language  are  ulti- 
mately subordinate  to  usage;  but  few  have  made  the  slightest 
concession  to  usage  in  their  judgments  as  to  the  "  cor- 
rectness "  of  questionable  constructions.  To  Professor  Car- 
penter, however,  usage  is  no  vain  abstraction,  but  a  tremen- 
dous force.  He  yields  to  it  with  good  grace,  confirming,  for 
instance,  its  sanction  upon  the  expression,  "  It  is  me."  True 
the  philologists  have  of  late  been  insisting  that  we  might 
properly  use  this  construction;  but  we  trembled  to  believe 
them.  When,  however,  the  stern  grammarian  turns  indul- 
gent, characterizing  the  tabooed  construction  as  "a  stereo- 
typed, idiomatic,  colloquial  expression,  used  without  hesita- 
tion by  the  mass  of  the  people  and  shunned  only  by  the  fas- 
tidious," we  perceive  clearly  that  the  days  of  its  taboo  are 
ended.  But  still  other  interdicts  have  been  raised.  The 
"  split  infinitive  "  is  no  longer  to  be  denied  us,  provided  only 
it  be  not  "  intolerably  awkward."  And,  most  incredible  of 
all,  should  we  wish  to  refer  by  pronoun  to  "  anybody," 
"  everybody,"  or  a  like  antecedent  whose  sex  is  not  manifest, 
we  are  permitted  three  choices  of  expression.  We  may  say 
"  he,"  "  he  or  she,"  or  "  they,"  as  we  choose!  This  last  is 
"  on  the  whole  to  be  avoided,  but  is  common  in  vulgar  and 
colloquial  speech,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  literary  English." 
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Whatever  one's  private  prejudices  may  be  against  some  of 
these  constructions  from  which  the  ban  has  been  removed,  it 
is  certain  that  the  tendency  to  recognize  the  standard  of  usage 
is  distinctly  healthy.  It  makes  for  a  larger  view  of  grammar 
than  that  long  cherished,  and  a  truer  conception  of  language, 
as  essentially  plastic  and  developing,  rather  than  arbitrarily 
limited  by  grammatical  statute. 

Another  interesting  characteristic  of  this  new  grammar  is 
its  emphasis  upon  the  historical  development  of  language, 
the  usage  of  the  past.  Except  the  professedly  historical 
grammars  no  other  text-book  has  given  so  conspicuous  a 
place  to  the  historic  aspects  of  the  subject.  This  bias  makes 
it  possible  for  Professor  Carpenter  to  treat  with  respectful 
consideration  such  variations  from  the  grammatical  norm  as 
are  explicable  historically.  *'  These  kind,"  for  instance,  is 
explained  in  detail,  instead  of  being  simply  ignored  or  con- 
demned. "  Had  better,"  while  not  so  completely  traced  as 
one  could  wish,  is  yet  accorded  its  historical  justification.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  those  ticklish  idiomatic  diver- 
gences from  rules  grammatic  which  most  text-books  wholly 
fail  to  reckon  with  are  fairly  faced  by  Professor  Carpenter,, 
and  expounded  satisfactorily  by  reference  to  well-established 
facts  involved  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  educational  soundness  of  the  book  perhaps  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  plan  of  roughly  outlining  the  parts  of 
speech  first,  noting  the  possible  modifications  of  them,  and 
then  discussing  each  in  detail,  with  the  modifications  peculiar 
to  it,  ought  to  prove  as  effective  in  practice  as  it  is  defensible 
psychologically.  The  exercises  are  judiciously  planned  to 
gather  up  each  into  itself  all  the  preceding  lessons.  Such 
paragraphs  as  those  which  assign  all  the  different  words  end- 
ing in  ing  to  their  appropriate  classifications,  that  which  deals 
with  words  used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  and  with  the 
parts  of  speech  as  having  the  power  of  extension  into  phrases 
and  clauses,  should  serve  to  give  the  student  the  comprehen- 
sive view  so  often  lacking  to  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Among  the  appendixes,  that  on  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
should  be  mentioned  as  particularly  suggestive  in  its  distinc- 
tion between  living  prefixes  and  dead  ones.     That  on  Pho- 
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nology,  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt,  while  all  too  meager, 
seems  satisfactory  enough,  except  for  the  carelessly  unlimited 
statement  that  "  The  English  generally  make  no  distinction 
between  w  and  wh — pronouncing,  for  instance,  wiUh  and 
which  exactly  alike."  The  reason  for  adding  an  appendix  on 
Meter  is  not  apparent.  It  cannot  be  that  Professor  Car- 
penter, who  has  departed  so  far  from  the  traditions  delivered 
to  us  by  the  elder  grammarians,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  fulfill  their  precedent  of  considering  prosody  one  of  the 
divisions  of  grammar! 

I  said  that  Professor  Carpenter's  is  a  new  grammar,  and  so 
it  is.  One  must  be  grateful  for  the  evidences  it  presents  of  a 
real  stirring  in  this  long  moribund  subject.  The  hopeless 
radical  may,  however,  be  permitted  a  churlish  regret  that, 
being  so  new,  it  is  not  still  newer;  that  it  has  not  gone  all  the 
way  on  the  road  in  which  it  started.  If  Professor  Carpenter 
had  but  forsworn  utterly  the  old  patchwork  philosophy  of 
the  sentence  and  instead  of  beginning  with  the  parts  of 
speech  and  building  them  into  sentences  had  taken  his  stand 
upon  the  sentence — developing  thence,  according  to  their 
function,  his  classification  of  the  words;  if,  instead  of  tucking 
in  a  single  chapter  at  the  close  on  the  analysis  of  sentences, 
he  had  made  this  chapter  the  germ  and  potential  substance 
of  his  entire  work — then  it  would  be  tolerably  certain  that 
his  grammar  must  be  adequate  for  all  our  needs  for  some 
twenty  years  at  least  to  come — a  long  life  for  a  text-book  in 
these  hurrying  times.  But  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  in  his 
refusal  to  adopt  the  most  radical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
Professor  Carpenter  has  perhaps  chosen  the  wiser  part  of  a 
liberal  reconstructionist;  and  has  thus  contributed  more  than 
could  probably  have  been  done  in  any  other  way  toward  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  grammar  from  the  artificial  and 
outworn  traditions  which  have  so  long  bound  it. 

Gertrude  Buck 
Vassar  College 
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An  introduction  to  American   literature — By   Henry   S.   Pancoast.     New 
York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.     xii-f  393  p.     $1.00. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  clear  and  just  view 
of  its  proper  treatment,  and  a  practical  skill  in  its  presenta- 
tion. His  point  of  view  involves  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant principles.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  American 
literature  possesses  some  works  which  may  fairly  claim  rank 
among  the  world's  great  masterpieces  in  their  several  classes; 
but  he  does  not  fail  also  to  recognize  that  no  amount  of  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  will  justify  us  in  holding  our  own  literature 
equal  to  those  of  the  great  European  nations.  Of  course  no 
competent  judge  could  really  maintain  any  other  view;  but 
a  writer  on  American  literature  is  naturally  open  to  the  temp- 
tation of  unduly  magnifying  his  subject,  and  it  is  to  the 
author's  credit  that  he  has  here  steered  a  fair  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  of  undue  praise  and  undue  depre- 
ciation. He  tells  us  very  justly  that  our  literature  is  best 
regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  English  literature;  but  here 
again  he  maintains  the  true  balance  by  recognizing  that 
American  literature  has  its  own  distinctive  quality,  and  is  in 
many  ways  different  from  any  other  literature  produced  by 
the  English-speaking  race. 

A  point  of  interest  and  value  in  the  book  is  found  in  its 
conception  of  our  literature  as  originally  a  literature  of  sec- 
tions, gradually  approximating  a  national  character  as  the 
various  sections  grow  toward  national  unity.  Allied  with 
this  conception  is  the  fundamental  principle  that  our  litera- 
ture, like  all  other  great  literatures,  is  a  revelation  of  national 
life  and  history.  The  author  endeavors  to  make  his  readers 
understand  this  history  and  feel  this  life.  Such  an  endeavor 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  present  educational  thought,  and 
what  is  better,  with  the  essential  truth  of  things.  The  stu- 
dent of  literature  should  be  made  to  appreciate  the  life  and 
history  that  lie  behind  the  written  book.  It  seems  a  fair 
question,  however,  how  far  the  historian  of  literature  should 
undertake  to  give  a  formal  narrative  of  even  the  principal 
events  of  political  and  social  history.  The  ideal  method 
would  seem  to  be  for  such  an  historian  to  assume  in  his  liter- 
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ary  narrative,  or  to  interweave  with  it,  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  history.  By  such  a  method,  the  reader  might  be 
kept  constantly  aware  of  the  historical  background  without 
ever  turning  aside  to  consider  it  by  itself.  Such  a  method 
is  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work  the  author  sketches  the  historical  background  sepa- 
rately and  then  proceeds  to  fill  in  the  literary  picture.  As 
he  proceeds  with  his  work,  he  approaches  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  better  method  of  assuming  or  implying  the  his- 
tory, while  he  concerns  himself  almost  entirely  with  the  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
plan  as  it  stands,  for  one  may  easily  go  too  far  with  younger 
students  in  assuming  their  historical  knowledge  or  in  endeav- 
oring to  inform  them  indirectly  through  the  treatment  of 
literature.  So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  an  ideal 
method  of  writing  literary  history,  the  question  really  re- 
solves itself  into  this:  Shall  we  teach  the  student  history  in 
order  that  he  may  see  how  naturally  certain  conditions  pro- 
duce certain  literary  results,  or  shall  we  take  him  first  to  lit- 
erature in  order  that  he  may  see  how  wonderfully  it  reveals 
the  historical  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew?  Shall  we 
work  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause?  There  is 
a  difference;  and  whatever  may  be  the  answer  from  other 
points  of  view,  the  historian  of  literature  should  place  litera- 
ture first,  and  treat  only  so  much  of  history  as  the  literature 
necessarily  reveals  or  implies.  In  the  main  our  author, 
although  he  strongly  emphasizes  historical  relations,  has 
not  unduly  magnified  the  historical  element.  It  should  be 
added,  too,  that  he  invariably  presents  an  admirably  clear 
and  well-ordered  narrative  of  historical  as  well  as  of  literary 
events. 

One  fact  for  which  the  book  deserves  approval  is  that  it 
selects  for  treatment  a  comparatively  few  authors,  and  makes 
the  great  names  of  our  literature  stand  out  with  deserved 
prominence.  In  the  treatment  of  the  selected  few  the  author 
generally  observes  excellent  proportion.  Perhaps  a  Cotton 
Mather  or  a  Michael  Wigglesworth  may  loom  up  larger  than 
his  literary  merit  would  justify;  but  in  consideration  of  their 
importance  as  typical  representatives  of  the  colonial  Puri- 
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tan  spirit,  we  need  not  carp  at  this.  The  great  nineteenth- 
century  writers  are  treated  clearly,  graphically,  and  judi- 
ciously. 

The  material  of  the  book  is  well  arranged,  the  style  is  clear 
and  interesting,  the  text  is  well  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
good  portraits  and  by  valuable  study  lists.  Based  on  right 
principles  and  executed  with  skill  and  judgment,  the  work 
commands  our  sincere  respect.  It  presents  such  an  outline 
of  American  literature  as  should  be  the  intellectual  possession 
of  every  high-school  graduate  and   every  student  seeking 

entrance  to  college. 

W.  H.  Crawshaw 
Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON    NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in   this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical   notice  hereafter 

The  study  by  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  entitled  France  will  at- 
tract wide  attention  as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  books  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  social  and  political  study  of  the  French 
people  during  the  century  that  followed  the  Revolution  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.     2  vols.,  346,  504  p. 

$4.00). Professor  Olson's  Norwegian  grammar  and  reader 

is  a  thoroughly  practical  manual  for  use  either  in  the  class- 
room or  by  private  students  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  & 

Co.,    1898.     330   p.     $1.50). Miss    Merriam's   Birds   of 

znllage  and  Held,  amply  illustrated,  is  a  useful  volume  to  take 
to  the  country  to  aid  in  identifying  birds  and  studying  their 
habits  and  peculiarities  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

1898.     406  p.     $2.00). Professor  Wauchope's  edition  of 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  opium-eater  is  work- 
manlike and  helpful  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.     242 

p.     50  cents). Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  has  made  an 

abridgment  of  his  former  work,  entitled  First  lessons  zvith 
plants,  that  will  guide  old  and  young  alike  in  seeing  and  in- 
terpreting the  common  forms  of  vegetation  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company,    1898.       117    p.     40    cents). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

So  much  unmitigated  nonsense  is  written  about  universi- 
ties, and  about  the  proper  definition  of  a  university,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  wholly  sane  and  very  intelli- 
gent article  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in  the  London 
Spectator  for  February  12  last.  The  writer — who,  we 
may  venture  to  guess,  may  have  been  Mr.  James  Bryce — 
points  out  that  there  are  five  distinct  types  of  university, — the 
French,  the  German,  the  English,  the  Scottish,  and  the 
American, — and  that  no  one  definition  will  by  any  possi- 
bility cover  them  all.  The  relation  of  each  of  these  five  kinds 
of  university  to  the  civilization  in  which  it  has  grown  up  and 
which  it  in  part  represents,  is  succinctly  and  accurately 
pointed  out.  The  writer  has  in  view  the  needs  of  London, 
where  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  uni- 
versity is  once  more  up  for  discussion.  He  shows  without 
difficulty  that  the  French  type  will  not  do,  and,  furthermore, 
that  to-day  it  is  being  modified  so  as  to  resemble  closely  the 
German  model.  The  traditional  university  organizations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  not  be  reproduced  in  London, 
and  would  be  of  no  service  there  even  if  their  reproduction 
were  possible.  In  addition,  most  of  their  teaching,  like  that 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  is  far  too  elementary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  university  of  the  most  modern  type.  The  German 
universities,  with  all  their  excellence,  are  too  peculiarly  Ger- 
man to  stand  being  transplanted  to  British  soil.  There  re- 
mains the  American  type,  and  the  best  examples  of  it  are  said 
to  "  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  true  university  than  any  of 
the  other  types."  London  is  advised,  therefore,  to  make  a 
university  of  its  own  by  taking  "  in  some  measure  the  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  models,  and  combining  them,  say,  on  a 
Berlin  superstructure." 

This  conclusion  is  not  only  a  gratifying  acknowledgment 
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of  the  success  of  the  efiforts  of  the  last  quarter-century  to 
develop  universities  in  America;  but  it  accords  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  best  American  uni- 
versities are  to-day  the  most  effective  educational  institutions 
in  the  world.  Both  the  Scottish  and  the  English  universities 
confine  themselves  to  work  that,  in  this  country,  is  divided 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  Ger- 
man universities  are  lamentably  defective  in  teaching  power, 
largely  because  of  excessive  devotion  to  the  lecture  system. 
The  best  French  universities  are  now  more  worthy  educa- 
tional instruments  than  all  but  the  best  of  those  in  Germany. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  American  university  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  rests  upon  the  American  college,  the  influence  of 
which  in  developing  power,  broadening  interest,  and  stimu- 
lating thought  is  even  now  persistently  underrated.  No 
gymnasium  or  lycee  or  English  public  school  can  compare 
wlith  it  for  a  moment  in  these  respects,  Europe  to-day  is 
sadly  in  need  of  the  counterpart  of  the  American  college,  and 
in  one  way.  or  another  it  is  striving  to  develop  something 
corresponding  to  the  college.  College-trained  men  make  the 
most  effective  university  students  wherever  they  go.  The 
transition  from  one  type  of  work  to  the  other  has  been 
few  them  a  gradual  one,  and  their  intellectual  growth  and 
expansion  have  been  normal  and  unbroken. 

We  need  not  boast,  for  we  have  enough  difficult  problems 
to  solve  and  enough  weaknesses  to  overcome,  but  that  the 
development  of  our  higher  education  is  going  on  along  the 
right  lines  seems  to  be  well  assured.  Americans  may  be  ex- 
cused for  being  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
provide  a  model  organization  for  a  great  teaching  university 
for  London. 


President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  made 
formal  announcement  at  the  Commemoration  Day  exercises 
on  February  22,  that,  "  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  of  its  friends  and  supporters,  taxpayers  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  determined  to 
present  a  statement  of  its  financial  condition  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  and  to  ask  for  State  aid."     This  is  a  seri- 
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ous  and  important  step,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  taken  without  prolonged  consideration  or  until  it 
had  become  plain  that  the  financial  losses  of  the  institution 
could  not  be  repaired  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Mr.  Oilman's  announcement  was  most  cordially  received, 
and  it  has  since  been  made  public  that  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  university  authorities  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  legislature.  While 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  will  be  success- 
ful, and  that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  will  exend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  noble  institution  that  has  added  so  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  commonwealth  and  has  conferred  upon  it  so  many 
practical  benefits,  yet  the  present  outlook  is  very  dubious. 
Should  the  legislature  fail  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity,  it 
will  be  doubly  incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  of 
Maryland  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  want  by  their  generous 
benefactions. 


Having  noted  for  some  years  past  the  rhythmic  character 
of  the  crazes  by  which  teachers  are  periodically  stampeded, 
and  having  had  occasion  to  observe  the  unscientific  and  crude 
undertakings  that  accompany  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy 
in  child-study,  the  Educational  Review  has  not  hesitated  to 
call  attention  to  the  dangers  and  disappointments  that  are  in 
store  for  the  unwary  and  untrained  teachers  who  venture  into 
that  delicate  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry.  As  evidence  that 
this  opinion  is  held  by  others,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  best  known  of  American  psychologists,  Professor 
Baldwin  of  Princeton,  minces  no  words  in  writing  of  the 
matter  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Psychological  Reviezv.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  worth  pondering: 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  results  obtained  by 
the  syllabus  method  have  very  little  value.  They  lack  the 
first  requisites  of  exact  method ;  and  moreover,  they  are  often 
further  vitiated  by  a  certain  speculative  philistinism  and 
crudity  of  result.  The  syllabus  method  is  bad  through  and 
through.     There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  control  the  reports." 
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"  Child-study  is  a  fad,  a  harmless  one  for  the  most  part; 
indeed  a  beneficial  one  to  those  teachers  who  lacked  hu- 
manity before  and  are  now  finding  it  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  pupils.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  teaching  profession  to 
tell  them  that  their  humanity  needs  this  sort  of  cultivation, 
and  to  hoodwink  them  into  thinking  that  they  are  making 
contributions  to  science." 

These  expressions,  taken  in  connection  with  their  context, 
and  with  the  judgment  of  Professor  Miinsterberg  as  con- 
tained in  the  article  to  which  we  referred  last  month,  serve  as 
an  impressive  warning  against  further  hysterical  energy  of 
the  sort  to  which  they  refer. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  was  not  as  successful  as 
was  hoped  for.  All  reports  lay  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
upon  defective  local  arrangements,  but  on  every  hand  the 
programme  of  the  meeting  is  severely  criticised.  In  our 
judgment  the  Department  has  tended,  for  several  years  past, 
to  become  less  useful  and  to  fall  short  of  its  opportunities  by 
going  entirely  outside  of  its  province  into  the  consideration 
of  the  same  general  educational  questions  that  are  presented 
to  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciations, and  to  local  and  district  associations  without  num- 
ber. The  Department  of  Superintendence  ought  to  be,  and 
is  intended  to  be,  the  one  place  where  questions  of  educational 
statesmanship,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  educational 
theory  or  practice,  are  carefully  discussed  by  the  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  and  to  study  them.  These  ques- 
tions are  to-day  second  to  none  in  importance  and  in  public 
interest.  The  skilled  and  scholarly  superintendents  of  the 
country  ought,  and  in  our  judgment  would  like,  to  devote 
these  three  days  to  just  these  topics  and  to  nothing  else.  To 
bring  this  important  reform  about  the  Department  ought,  we 
believe,  to  cease  moving  about  the  country,  listening  to  local 
celebrities,  beating  up  a  large  attendance,  and  emulating  the 
programme  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  It 
ought  to  go  back  to  Washington  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
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make  itself  a  genuine  Department  of  Superintendence,  not  a 
sham  one.  From  100  to  250  of  the  best  educational  adminis- 
trators of  the  country  would  be  certain  to  attend  every  year, 
and  the  discussions  would  become  of  the  utmost  helpfulness 
and  value.  Under  present  conditions  the  real  work  of  the 
Department  is  left  undone. 

The  selection  of  Superintendent  Mark  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
as  president  for  1899  is  a  deserved  recognition  of  an  intelli- 
gent, progressive,  and  high-minded  man.  That  he  will 
vvorthilv  fill  the  ofhce  is  not  to  be  doubted. 


The  prediction,  made  in  these  pages  a  month  ago,  that  Mr. 
William  H.  Maxwell  would  be  chosen  city  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  new  city  of  New  York  was  fulfilled  on 
March  15.  In  venturing  into  the  field  of  prophecy  we  relied 
entirely  upon  what  have  been  called  constancies  of  character. 
We  knew  that,  by  common  consent  of  impartial  judges, 
President  Draper  and  Mr.  Maxwell  were  by  far  the  most  com- 
petent and  most  available  men  in  America  for  the  post.  We 
knew  that  President  Draper  was  the  first  choice  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  but  of  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  and 
of  his  friends.  We  knew,  too,  that  President  Draper  had 
given  careful  consideration  to  an  invitation  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion, and  had  positively  declined  it.  We  knew  that  his  deci- 
sion was  reached  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  (as  some 
persons  who  do  not  know  his  characteristics  as  well  as  we  do, 
supposed),  because  of  any  merely  personal  feelings  or  rela- 
tionships. We  knew,  furthermore,  that  a  majority  of  those 
who  had  votes  to  cast  were  intelligent  and  honorable  men 
who,  whatever  their  temporary  aberrations  of  judgment 
might  be,  had  in  view  only  the  highest  interests  of  the  city's 
children,  and  who  could  therefore  be  trusted  not  to  make  so 
vital  a  mistake,  amounting  in  this  case  to  a  crime,  as  to  con- 
tribute to  or  to  permit  the  election  of  any  infinitesimal  candi- 
date so  long  as  Mr.  Maxwell  was  available.  Our  confidence 
in  these  constancies  of  character  was  not  misplaced,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  elected. 

This  act  may  fairly  be  said  to  mark  the  victorious  end  of 
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the  long  and  weary  fight  to  redeem  the  schools  of  the  me- 
tropolis from  politics,  sloth,  and  low  ideals  that  was  begun  in 
1885.  A  small  group  of  men  and  women  has  never  wavered 
in  the  contest  since  the  day  it  began.  Most  of  those  who  are 
in  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  victory  are  late  comers  in  the 
army.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  struggle. 
They  seem  sometimes  not  to  be  aware  of  its  desperate  and 
epoch-making  character.  This  is  proved  by  their  constant 
talk  of  harmony,  peace,  and  compromise,  when  the  contend- 
ing forces  have  been  those  of  light  and  of  darkness.  A 
twilight  school  system  will  not  do  for  the  twentieth  century's 
children. 

New  York  has  now  an  administrative  system  and  an  ad- 
ministrative head  for  its  schools,  that  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  efficiency.  No  more  legislation  is 
needed.  The  demand  now  is  for  work — steady,  intelligent, 
never-ending  work. 


One  or  two  comments  on  the  events  of  the  month  in  New 
York  are  worth  making.  Two  great  educational  reputations 
have  been  mightily  increased.  President  Draper  has  again 
demonstrated  that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  that 
have  given  him  his  position  of  leadership.  His  "  No  "  does 
not  mean  "  Perhaps."  Had  he  been  willing  to  come  to  New 
York,  even  at  the  last  moment,  not  a  voice  would  have  been 
raised  in  opposition  or  in  criticism.  It  was  a  high,  but  use- 
less, compliment  to  insist  upon  electing  him  in  the  face  of  his 
expressed  and  explicit  refusals  to  accept.  Yet  the  demon- 
stration of  confidence  and  regard  that  his  election  called  forth 
was  of  a  character  to  increase  most  justly  the  pride  of  his 
friends  and  associates,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  witnessed  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  reputation  could  not  be  added  to  by  election 
to  his  great  post,  but  it  was  splendidly  emphasized  by  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  unwilling  candidacy  of  President  Draper. 
The  instant  he  learned  that,  despite  Mr.  Draper's  refusal,  his 
name  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Maxwell  instructed  his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Draper  and 
to  withdraw  his  own  name.  This  was  done,  and  the 
manly  and  glowing  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  unselfish 
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devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  by  Commissioner 
Anderson  in  public,  and  by  many  others  in  private,  was  worth 
far  more  than  the  ultimate  success. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Leipziger  was  not  presented  and  he  was 
not  voted  for,  despite  the  newspaper  rumors  that  he  would 
be  supported.  It  was  quite  proper  to  consider  Mr.  Leipziger 
in  connection  with  the  superintendency.  His  learning,  devo- 
tion, high  character,  and  professional  knowledge  all  justified 
it.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  that  he  was  more 
seriously  considered  than  proved  to  be  the  case.  Of  all  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  old  New  York  system,  Mr.  Leip- 
ziger is  the  only  one  whose  mention  in  this  connection  would 
not  be  received  by  the  trained  educators  of  the  country  with  a 
smile  of  mingled  incredulity  and  contempt. 


Mr.  Maxwell's  brief  and  wholly  admirable  speech  in  accept- 
ing his  election  may,  we  feel  sure,  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
his  policy.  He  has  no  friends  to  reward  and  no  enemies  to 
punish.  He  has  asked  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  every 
school  official  in  the  great  city,  and  has  promised  his  in  re- 
turn. This  is  precisely  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  of  fairness 
from  which  the  very  best  results  may  be  expected.  The 
teachers  of  New  York  have  long  been  told  that  the  school 
reformers  had  personal  ends  in  view  and  that  their  labors 
were  not  disinterested.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this  charge.  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  is  himself  identified  with  the  movement  for 
conservative  and  orderly  progress,  and  who  has  had  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  school  reform  leaders  in  New  York, 
can  now  put  an  end  to  such  insinuations  forever. 
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The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  University  on  Saturday,  March  5,  1898.  The  papers  fand  dis- 
cussions dealt  with  various  phases  of  the  subject  of  election  in  secondary 
schools. 

I 

ELECTION   OF   STUDIES   IN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
THE   COLLEGES 

Colleges,  in  this  title,  means  also  scientific  schools.  I 
therefore  shall  limit  my  view  of  the  work,  and  deal  mainly  not 
with  the  question  of  how  election  will  affect  the  individual 
student  or  how  it  will  affect  the  studies  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  teachers  thereof,  but  how  it  will  influence  the 
systems  of  the  colleges. 

To  see  this  matter  clearly,  we  should  once  more  regard  the 
important  point,  too  much  neglected  in  our  schemes  of  edu- 
cation, that  there  are  two  somewhat  diverse  objects  in  teach- 
ing, though  they  are  necessarily  in  practice,  related.  One  is 
to  take  the  child  and  fit  the  creature  for  the  ordinary  uses  of 
society.  Certain  things  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  work 
with  that  child  so  that  he  or  she  may  find  a  place  in  our  insti- 
tutions. After  that  task  of  providing  the  adjustments  for  the 
young  being  has  been  dealt  with,  comes  the  question  of  devel- 
oping particular  talents.  It  is  with  the  first  in  largest  meas- 
ure that  the  schools  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades 
have  mainly  to  deal.  It  is  with  the  second  that  the  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning,  which  have  for  their  purpose  or 
should  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual   capacity,    are    most    concerned.      It    is    important 
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that  this  division  should  be  recognized.  It  is  important 
that  from  the  colleges  should  be  sent  away  all  those  subjects 
which  do  not  very  distinctly  relate  to  the  development  of  in- 
dividual talents  and  which  can  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
secondary  schools.  I  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
this  problem  since  the  extensive  development  of  our  elective 
system  began.  Your  chairman  has  stated  to  you  the  turmoil 
made  in  this  institution  when  it  was  proposed  to  teach  Sopho- 
mores at  their  will  and  not  by  our  precept,  to  allow  them  to 
choose  for  themselves.  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  that  elect- 
ive system.  I  have  seen  how  men  have  used  their  freedom 
of  choice,  and  how  they  have  prospered  with  it.  I  can  see 
no  difference  whatsoever  between  the  profit  which  is  had  by 
the  choice  of  a  Senior  and  that  which  is  had  by  the  choice  of 
a  Freshman.  I  have  seen  that  the  boy  has  profited  by  being 
forced  to  enter  the  field  of  judgment,  which  is  the  field  of  true 
manhood,  and  I  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  teachers  acting 
as  advisers  have  had  a  profit  in  considering  with  these  youths 
what  they  had  best  do — a  consideration  which  is  carried  on 
multitudinously  at  the  beginning  of  every  college  year  with 
an  effectiveness  which  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  machinery. 

When  I  came  to  have  a  position  of  some  responsibility  in 
this  institution — as  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
about  eight  years  ago — I  asked  myself  what  action  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  extend  this  elective  system  to  the  secondary 
school.  It  was  evident  on  a  brief  consideration,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  two  or  three  persons  here  present,  that  the  control  of 
this  measure  lay,  so  far  as  the  colleges  could  control  it  at  all, 
in  the  entrance  examinations.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
system  of  entrance  requirements  which  should  be  so  ordered 
as  to  foster  the  method  of  election  in  the  secondary  schools, 
or  if  not  to  foster  that  system,  at  least  to  take  away  all  the  bar- 
riers which  are  interposed  by  those  requirements  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  elective  system  or  to  its  free  growth.  There 
were  preliminary  questions  of  money  and  organization  which 
had  to  be  attended  to.  The  school,  when  I  came  to  manage 
its  correspondence,  had  but  few  students.  My  predecessor. 
Dean  Chaplin,  did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  we 
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have  built.     I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have  built  at  all 
without  his  good  substructure  work.     But  everything  was  to 
do,  and  it  was  six  years  before  the  Administrative  Board  felt 
itself  ready  to  ask  the  teachers  to  give  us  their  advice.     Some 
of  you  will  remember  that  a  number  of  the  high-school  mas- 
ters of  this  neighborhood,  within  easy  access  of  Cambridge, 
were  asked  to  come  to  us  for  a  day  of  conference.     It  ap- 
peared in  that  conference  that  the  teachers  were  ready  to 
further  the  work  we  would  do.     They  were  ready  to  welcome 
a  considerable  measure  of  choice,  in  the  schools;  they  were 
ready  to  further  our  plans  in  providing  an  elective  system 
which  would  enable  us  to  send  down  a  large  body  of  our  work 
which  was  pauperizing  our  system  because  it  does  not  belong 
there,  but  which  would  enrich  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  because  it  does  fit  there:  work  in  the  languages, 
mathematics,  and  history.     After  much  consideration  of  the 
matter  by  the  Administrative   Board  and  by  the   College 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  controls  the  Scientific 
School  as  well  as  the  College,  a  system  has  been  developed 
which  I  present  to  you  to-day.     The  fundamental  idea  of  this 
project  is  to  send  down  to  the  schools  all  the  subjects  which 
we  understand  that  they  feel  prepared  to  undertake,  and  to 
arrange  the  work  so  that  no  school  will  be  required  to  under- 
take any  considerable  number  of  these  subjects.    The  result  is 
a  system  in  which  we  now  absolutely  require  in  the  Scientific 
School  five  subjects:  elementary  English  (the  ability  to  write 
a  reasonably  good  composition  such  as  a  youth  of  seventeen 
should  be  able  to  present) ;  one  language,  French  or  German ; 
history   of  the   United   States   and   England,    algebra,   and 
geometry,  including  plane  and  solid.     Then,  by  a  process 
which  is  to  come  gradually  into  action  by  the  addition  of  re- 
quirements each  year,  and  to  be  in  complete  operation  not 
before  1903,  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  election.     In  the  ele- 
mentary languages,  the  list  is  somewhat  enlarged.     In  the  re- 
quirement of  twenty-six  points,  which  will  be  in  operation  in 
1,903,  English  counts  4,  and  of  other  languages,  Greek  counts 
3;  Latin  4;  German  2;  French  2;  and  in  elementary  history, 
Greek  and  Roman  history  counts  2;  English  and  American 
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history  2.  Of  the  mathematical  subjects,  in  the  elementary- 
list,  algebra  counts  2  and  geometry  3.  In  advanced  subjects 
Greek  authors  counts  2 ;  Greek  composition  i ;  Latin  authors 
2;  Latin  composition  i;  German  2;  French  2;  and  of  history, 
Greek  and  Roman  2;  English  and  American  2;  history  of 
Europe  2;  history  of  a  period  2;  algebra  i;  logarithms  and 
trigonometry  i.  Then  we  have  the  "observational 
sciences,"  which  is  a  term  open  to  objection,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  amend  it  if  someone  will  suggest  a  better.  Of 
these  observational  sciences,  among  the  elementary  we 
have,  physics  2;  chemistry  2;  physiography  i;  anatomy  i; 
botany  i;  zoology  i;  and  of  the  advanced  subjects  physics 
2;  meteorology  i,  and  astronomy  i.  Not  to  be  grouped 
with  the  observational  sciences,  we  have:  drawing,  free- 
hand I,  and  projections  i;  shopwork,  wood-working  i; 
blacksmithing  i ;  chipping,  filing,  and  finishing  i ;  machine- 
tool  work  I ;  the  aim  being  here  to  provide  for  that  to  us 
peculiarly  important  group  of  work  which  finds  a  place  in  our 
technical  secondary  schools. 

These  requirements  have  been  devised  so  as  to  favor  the 
accommodation  of  the  system  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
schools.  For  1898  the  examinations  are  not  changed  from 
previous  years.  For  1899  the  total  requirements  will  be  the 
following:  English  4  points;  in  other  modern  languages, 
studies  aggregating  4  points;  elementary  history  2;  ele- 
mentary algebra  2;  geometry  3;  studies  aggregating  2 
points  from  the  following  observational  sciences:  elementary 
physics,  chemistry,  physiography,  anatomy,  astronomy  2; 
making  a  total  of  17  points  which  will  be  required  next  year 
in  place  of  the  15  required  this  year. 

The  limitation  in  the  use  of  the  optional  subjects  may  in 
time  have  to  be  somewhat  extended,  the  object  being  to 
secure  the  student  against  the  danger  to  which  he  may  be 
tempted,  of  too  close  an  attention  to  professional  interests  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  danger  is,  I  think,  not  immi- 
nent. We  may  safely  leave  the  judgment  in  the  end  to  the 
masters  of  the  schools  and  to  the  motives  which  they  may 
accumulate  around  our  secondary  education.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  however,  this  provision  seems  important,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  serviceable. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  system:  manifestly,  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  send  down  to  secondary  schools  studies  which  will 
fit  into  the  projects  of  those  schools  and  which  will  help  them 
in  the  way  of  aggrandizement.  In  the  second  place,  it  will 
relieve  this  science  school  and  its  like  throughout  the  country 
of  some  very  burdensome  tasks.  As  regards  the  languages, 
elementary  and  advanced,  it  will  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  if  the  student  can  come  to  us  pre- 
pared on  those  subjects.  A  student  when  he  enters  with  us, 
at  the  average  age  of  nineteen,  feels  that  he  should  be  about 
his  professional  occupations,  and  the  endless  complaint  that  I 
hear  is  that  "  this  subject  does  not  interest  me;  it  is  not  in  my 
life's  work.  If  I  need  more  German  than  I  have,  I  will  get 
it  hereafter."  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  temper  of  all  concerned, 
and  taxes  upon  the  temper  can  be  least  afforded  in  a  school. 
These  requirements  are  chafing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  satisfactory  relations  between  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  languages  and  the  students. 

Still  further — and  this  to  me  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  as  a  shadowy 
matter:  the  students  as  they  now  come  to  us,  as  I  see 
to  my  sorrow,  have  had  little  advice  as  to  their  career 
in  life  from  their  secondary  schoolmasters.  Those  men  see 
the  youth  in  his  developing  time;  we  get  him  when  he  is 
more  or  less  fixed.  If  we  send  down  these  subjects  to  the 
secondary  schools,  the  effect  will  be  that  those  schools  will  be 
the  place  for  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  profes- 
sional career,  for  the  student  cannot  elect  his  shop-work,  for 
instance;  he  cannot  elect  his  advanced  mathematics,  his 
anatomy  and  physiology,  or  botany  and  zoology,  without 
forming  a  purpose.  That  purpose  will  be  shaped  in  the  time 
when  it  should  have  been  formed.  I  think  those  of  you  who 
will  look  back  upon  your  plans  for  life  will  agree  that  if  they 
made  such  judgments  early,  they  were  apt  to  make  them 
wisely.  My  experience  with  the  youths  with  whom  I  come 
into  contact  is  that  their  prospect  of  success  is  largely  deter- 
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mined  by  the  project  they  have  made  themselves  as  to  a 
career.  And  that  project  should  be  made  early  and  with  the 
help  of  the  men  who  know  them  best. 

Still  further,  the  sending  down  of  these  subjects  to  the 
secondary  schools  will  inevitably  bring  into  those  schools  a 
larger  body  of  highly  trained  men.  It  is  a  just  claim,  made  by 
those  who  defend  this  system  of  our  small  colleges  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  that  it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  thing  to 
bring  a  body  of  educated  men,  acting  together,  into  every 
community.  I  sympathize  with  that  defense  of  our  localized 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  I  would  accomplish  that 
end  rather  by  sending  a  part  of  the  college  work  down  to  the 
secondary  schools  than  by  multiplying  the  small  so-called  col- 
leges of  the  land.  Much  as  I  believe  in  their  usefulness,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  economic  result  of  an  appropriation  of 
the  educational  fund  to  the  small  colleges  is  as  good  as  by  its 
appropriation  to  the  uses  of  the  secondary  schools.  If  we 
can  bring  into  those  schools  a  body  of  men  such  as  already 
exist  in  many  of  our  high  schools,  fitted  to  advise  youth,  in 
taking  up  large  questions  of  science,  literature,  and  history, 
we  shall  apply  to  our  public-school  system  an  influence  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  in  the  highest  measure  advantageous. 

There  is  yet  another  effect  which  I  hope  to  see  arise  from 
this  change.  In  our  work  in  the  Lawrence  School,  where  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  students  individually,  to  take  the 
student  as  a  separate  charge  and  not  as  a  unit  in  a  class,  the 
greatest  difSculty  we  encounter  is  in  obtaining  any  help  from 
his  schoolmasters.  The  commonest  question  I  ask  of  the 
schoolmaster  is :  "  Can't  you  let  me  have  a  bill  of  particulars 
concerning  this  youth:  where  he  is  strong  and  where  he  is 
weak — not  for  disciplinary  purposes,  but  that  I  may  see  what 
the  promise  of  the  man  is."  Such  a  statement  is  hard  to  get. 
Some  of  the  masters  seem  not  to  understand  why  I  want  it, 
and  some  answer  by  saying  that  the  boy  should  leave  his  past 
behind  him  when  he  enters  the  higher  school.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  boys  leave  their  pasts  behind  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  that  past  was  bad,  how  it  was  bad. 
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I  find  that  something  can  be  done,  even  with  a  very  bad  boy, 
by  a  perfectly  frank  talk.  But  I  cannot  begin  talking  with  a 
good  boy  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  bad  one,  or  to  talk  with 
the  boy  as  if  he  were  good  if  he  has  had  a  spotted  career.  We 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  break  that  there  is  in  our  education. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  it  is  by  some  consolidation 
of  endeavor,  some  sense  of  unity  of  purpose;  I  think  that  the 
conception  of  unity  of  purpose,  of  the  essential  solidarity  of 
education,  will  be  better  brought  about  by  an  elective  system 
of  education  in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  will  be  brought  about  in  that  way  because  the  problem  in 
two  institutions  will  be  alike.  We  shall  find  ourselves  meet- 
ing as  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  work,  whatever  be 
our  designation  or  our  place  of  abode. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  and  that  is  the 
demand  which  this  system  will  make  on  the  education  fund. 
There  is  in  every  society  so  much  money,  by  public  vote  or 
private  gift,  which  may  go  to  education.  Much  of  it  comes 
by  the  individual  sacrifice  of  the  teachers.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  investment  which  can  be  made  year  by  year. 
The  question  is  whether  in  our  system  of  education  the  in- 
vestment can  profitably  be  made  in  an  elective  system. 
There  are  those  of  you  who  have  heard,  as  I  have,  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  indefinitely  more  expensive  than  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  believe  it.  We  shall  need  much  discussion  to 
determine  which  of  these  studies  can  best  be  sent  down,  and 
how  they  best  can  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  There 
will  be  many  difficulties;  there  will  be  quarrels,  profitable  as  all 
our  quarrels  are,  but  in  the  end  a  better  understanding  will 
come  that  education  is  one,  and  that  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it  must  be  unified  in  their  work  if  they  are  to  do  it 

well. 

Nathaniel  S.   Shaler 

Harvard  University 
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ELECTION    OF    STUDIES    IN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ITS  RELATION   TO   THE   COMMUNITY 

The  attitude  of  thoughtful  persons  toward  the  higher  pub- 
he  education  is  evidently  undergoing  revision.  The  high 
schools  have  come  to  be  very  large,  very  well  equipped,  and 
very  costly.  That  learning  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  we 
have  established  a  sufficient  guarantee;  of  scholarship  we  have 
our  fill.  For  I  will  not  enter  here  upon  disparagement  of  the 
training  of  the  high-school  graduate :  he  has  passed  his  exami- 
nations and  taken  his  diploma:  his  achievement  I  will  call, 
speaking  conventionally,  scholarship. 

But  we  are  coming  to  suspect  scholarship,  to  doubt  its 
potency  as  a  conservative  force  in  our  modern  society.  The 
scholars  are  present  in  the  population,  but  do  they  leaven  the 
mass?  Certainly  they  do  not  leaven  the  mass,  if  we  are  to 
think  of  them  as  forming  an  exclusive  elite.  No  exclusive 
elite  in  a  democratic  community  reacts  with  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  multitude  outside  its  pale.  And  if  the  scholars 
merge  themselves  in  the  mass,  and  adopt  its  ambitions  and  its 
discontents,  then  still  less  do  they  serve  to  the  mass  as  leaven, 
for  the  result  of  their  education  then  proves  to  be  that  their 
wits  are  sharpened,  and  that  the  state  has  given  them,  for  the 
battle  of  life,  an  advantage  over  their  fellows. 

With  this  result  no  thinking  person  can  be  satisfied.  We 
are  constantly  hearing  vauntings  of  the  success  in  life 
achieved  by  college  and  high-school  graduates :  but  the  neces- 
sary correlate  of  these  successes  is  the  far  larger  host  of 
failures  of  which  we  never  hear.  You  will  understand  that  I 
use  the  word  success  in  its  low,  current  sense,  to  signify  the 
winning  of  distinction  and  wealth.  This  is  the  old  and  still 
prevalent  idea  of  an  educated  class — a  class  leading  more 
comfortable  lives  and  enjoying  more  public  notice  than  the 
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multitude.  That  the  state,  in  fostering  the  higher  education, 
has  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  material  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals is  of  course  not  wont  to  be  confessed  in  plain  terms. 
What  the  state  hopes  for  is  that  the  well-educated  few  shall 
become  leaders  and  exemplars  to  the  uneducated  many. 
Think  as  we  may  of  the  nice  refinements  of  scholarship  at- 
tained in  our  well-rounded  courses,  the  vast  substratum  of 
the  ill-educated  remains  undiminished,  predestined  never  to 
be  reached,  after  the  age  of  childhood  is  passed,  by  our  educa- 
tional agencies.  Yet  we  believe  that  in  this  substratum  of 
humanity  lie  hidden  the  fates  of  the  republic. 

We  must  abandon  the  fancy  that  the  persons  who  have 
studied  Latin  will  naturally  become  the  leaders  in  social  and 
civil  life.  We  are  finding  out  that  the  great  substratum, 
which  we  absolutely  must  care  for,  or  contemplate  civil  disas- 
ter, has  no  use  whatever  for  prominence  in  literature  and 
science,  in  politics,  in  elegant  society.  It  is  becoming  plain 
that  the  state  must,  with  its  best  influences,  reach  down  to  its 
lowest  elements.  The  many  see  the  few  chosen  to  receive 
special  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  Here  is  an  anomaly 
to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  The  many  accept  the 
primary  education  at  the  hands  of  the  public:  but  only  the 
well-to-do  few  can  think  of  the  high-school  courses. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  enormous  importance  to  a  col- 
lege of  the  affection  with  which  it  continues  to  be  regarded  by 
its  graduates.  The  sentiment  of  love  for  Alma  Mater  is  one 
of  the  forces  of  modern  life.  Our  high-school  graduates  have 
something  of  the  same  feeling,  though  the  high-school  life  is 
necessarily  far  less  rich  than  that  of  the  college  in  the  experi- 
ences with  which  are  linked  memorable  associations.  But 
this  sentiment  of  affection  for  the  old  school  is  a  most  impor- 
tant conservative  force  in  our  communities.  In  the  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  municipal  politics,  it  carries  minds  back  to  the  past, 
and  makes  them  think  of  the  fates  of  cherished  old  institu- 
tions. It  may  be  that  this  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  citizens 
is  of  as  much  importance  to  citizenship  as  are  the  languages 
and  sciences  which  the  young  graduates  brought  away  from 
school  in  their  heads. 
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But  consider  that  the  great  majority  of  citizens  are  utterly 
destitute  of  this  ennobling  sentiment.  For  this  emotion  is  not 
planted  in  the  young  before  the  age  of  adolescence,  when  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  expanding,  seeking  nutriment  in  the 
new  world  of  nature,  literature,  art,  friendship.  The  greatest 
intellectual  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  adolescence  without  spiritual  guidance, 
without  stimulus  to  reading  and  study,  without  association 
with  generous-minded  companions.  To  have  spent  the  ado- 
lescent years,  or  even  some  slight  portion  of  these  years,  in 
making  acquaintance  with  the  great  spiritual  concerns  of 
humanity  under  teachers  and  in  buildings  provided  by  the 
public,  is  to  have  received  into  the  soul  the  germs  of  respect 
for  social  order,  and  to  have  become  inured  to  habits  of  grate- 
ful and  reverential  thought  toward  the  government  that  seeks 
the  young  citizen  and  gives  him  this  precious  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  state  fails  to  use  its 
highly  developed  educational  system  in  the  way  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results  to  the  body  politic.  The  state  fails 
almost  wholly  to  reach  the  young  citizens  in  their  later  ado- 
lescence. At  the  very  point  where  they  are  most  hungry  for 
culture,  at  the  point  where  they  have  come  to  see  their  defi- 
ciencies, to  feel  acutely  the  pressure  of  real  life  in  the  world — 
at  this  critical  point  of  their  growth,  the  state  finds  its  organi- 
zation too  rigid,  and  sends  the  seekers  to  the  schools  that  are 
conducted  as  business  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  state  takes  infinite  pains 
to  teach  children  Latin  and  Greek,  but  can  do  nothing 
toward  teaching  young  men  and  women  literature,  history, 
political  economy,  natural  science,  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, ethics,  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  republi- 
can state.  Whatever  ethical,  scientific,  aesthetic  truth  is  to 
be  effectually  and  vitally  taught  must  wait  for  the  years  of 
adolescence.  The  coming  of  these  years  brings,  of  itself,  the 
qualifications  for  pursuing  such  studies.  With  or  without 
schooling,  minds  mature.  At  a  certain  period  young  men 
and  women  are  ready  for  mature  studies,  whether  they  have 
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passed  through  all  the  lower  grades  or  not — however  they 
fare  under  the  ordeal  of  examination. 

This  truth  of  human  nature  is  all-important  to  the  state, 
because,  if  the  state  can  in  some  measure  satisfy  legitimate  in- 
tellectual ambitions  in  young  citizens,  it  adopts  thereby  for 
itself  the  most  effectual  of  safeguards  against  the  springing 
up,  in  citizens  of  riper  years,  of  ambitions  that  are  not  intel- 
lectual and  wholesome,  but  are,  rather,  destructive  to  the 
moral  character  and  menacing  to  social  order.  The  prac- 
tical question  for  those  who  have  the  direction  of  public  edu- 
cation is,  therefore,  whether  the  high  schools  can,  without 
changes  that  shall  be  destructively  revolutionary  in  their 
character,  be  so  modified  in  their  organization  and  adminis- 
tration as  to  invite  to  participation  in  the  advantages  they 
offer  those  persons  in  the  community  who  desire  a  choice  of 
studies,  but  who  could  neither  pass  an  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  a  course  of  study  nor  find  time  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  even  if  they  could  satisfy  the  exactions  of  our  standard 
high-school  requirements.  The  question,  more  simply  stated, 
is:  can  we  break  up  our  courses,  and  offer  such  portions  of 
them  as  an  education-desiring  constituency  should  signify 
its  disposition  to  choose?  The  unit  of  school  work  is  now 
the  artificial  course.  The  unit  of  college  work  is  the  really 
indivisible  subject — the  language,  the  science,  the  literature, 
the  history.  But  a  little  while  ago,  the  colleges  also  had  their 
rigid  courses.  To  this  ancient  system  the  pressure  of  modern 
needs  put  an  end.  The  idea  of  change,  even  extending  so  far 
as  to  the  absolute  and  entire  destruction  of  fixed  courses,  has 
become  familiar  to  our  minds;  and  advocates  of  similar 
change  in  our  public  higher  education  seem  therefore  no 
longer  revolutionary  and  cannot  be  met  with  mere  expres- 
sions of  incredulity. 

As  the  public  high  schools  are  organized  and  administered, 
the  course  becomes  something  like  a  fetich.  Dr.  Murray  de- 
fines fetich  as  "  something  irrationally  reverenced  ";  so  that  I 
will  say,  without  qualification,  that  the  course  of  study  in  our 
high  schools  is  a  fetich.  Surely,  it  is  irrationally  reverenced. 
Professor  Burnham,  you  remember,  finds  it  a  great  fault  in 
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our  educators  that  they  make  a  cult  of  their  system,  their 
organization,  their  scheme  of  examinations,  their  require- 
ments, and,  in  general,  of  their  machinery;  while  the  interests 
of  the  individual  children  and  youth  are  left  for  secondary 
consideration.  This  criticism  exactly  hits  our  educational 
condition.  To  have  a  course  of  study  that  is  definite  in  its 
prescriptions,  and  then  to  administer  this  course  loosely  in 
order  to  suit  individuals,  is,  we  all  agree,  the  part  of  a  feeble 
executive.  Every  principal  who  means  to  have  his  school 
well  in  hand,  looking  upon  his  course  of  study  as  the  law 
which  he  has  to  enforce,  seeks  to  win  reputation  by  exact  ad- 
ministration of  his  code.  Anything  short  of  rigid  enforce- 
ment is  weakness.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  seeker  for 
instruction  in  some  one  or  two  high-school  subjects  seems 
like  a  poacher  on  our  preserves.  The  energy  of  the  high- 
school  administration  has  to  be  largely  devoted  to  protection 
of  the  course  against  trespassing.  The  course  must,  in  any 
event,  be  kept  intact.  The  established  forms  are  sacred.  If 
a  new  study  comes  up  soliciting  incorporation  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  the  question  is  at  once.  How  can  it  be  crowded 
into  the  already  gorged  course?  The  course  is  made  to 
match  the  case  of  a  robust  pupil,  absolutely  without  special 
tastes  and  a  foreseen  future,  giving  his  entire  time  to  school 
work;  whereas  almost  all  young  people  who  have  passed  be- 
yond childhood  do  have  special  tastes,'  do  have  futures  plainly 
in  view,  and  are  absolutely  compelled  to  give  less  than  their 
whole  time  to  school  duties.  Moreover,  many  young  people 
are  deficient  in  physical  strength,  though  abounding  in  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  Hence  I  say  that  the  rigid  course  of  study 
fails  to  suit  the  public  need. 

I  should  be  wrong  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  a  course  of  study,  either  for  college  or  for  school,  worthy 
to  command  our  reverence.  Those  who  have  read  the  his- 
tory of  education  know  the  ancient  conceptions  of  learning 
which  expressed  themselves  in  the  curriculum.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  the  upper  education  were  once  thus  grouped  with 
the  purpose  of  including  all  knowledge.  To  know  how  the 
idea  of  the  course  originated,  we  must  study  the  mediaeval 
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mind  and  become  familiar  with  the  scholastic  way  of  thought. 
So,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  New  England  of  to-day,  we 
must  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Puritans. 

You  will  understand  that  what  I  find  venerable  about  the 
course  of  study  is  the  idea,  the  conception,  of  it,  and  not  at 
all  its  actual  form  and  status  to-day.  All  that  is  ancient 
about  the  course  is  the  fact  that  it  undertakes  to  make  various 
groupings  of  studies  and  to  give  to  these  groupings  a  certain 
sanction  of  inviolability.  The  ancient  course  was  one  and 
universal — the  same  in  all  places  and  for  all  men.  The 
modern  course  goes  to  the  extreme  of  diversity,  taking  a 
special  form  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  school  committee 
or  board  of  trustees.  In  each  system  of  schools  the  course  is 
changed  from  time  to  time,  undergoing  all  possible  vicissi- 
tudes except  the  grand  and  final  one  of  abolition.  The 
course  in  each  school  is  therefore,  apparently,  an  arbitrary 
thing,  impossible  to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well- 
matured  philosophy  of  education.  In  fact,  the  very  expres- 
sion, the  course  of  to-day,  is  a  misnomer,  as  we  find  only  the 
course  of  this  city  and  the  course  of  that  city;  and  I  wish  to 
leave  it  clear  that  what  I  am  denouncing  is  the  general  con- 
ception of  a  rigid  grouping  of  studies  which  proclaims  to  the 
instruction-desiring  public — all  or  none. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  whatever  for  insisting  on 
combinations  or  sequences  of  studies,  unless  the  reason  exists 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  one  study  being  a  necessary  prepara- 
tive or  concomitant  to  another:  but  if  the  relation  of  two 
studies  is  thus  determined  by  necessity,  it  surely  need  not  be 
enforced  by  law.  The  simple  fact  is,  nearly  all  the  combina- 
tions which  constitute  our  courses  are  merely  aggregations 
or  agglutinations  of  elements,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart. 
No  symphysis  has  taken  place  between  them.  The  assump- 
tion that  these  groupings  have  some  validity  in  nature  is 
utterly  vain:  they  are  the  arbitrary  creations  of  authority, 
existing,  not  at  all  in  the  convictions  and  afifections  of  men, 
but  only  in  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  parliamentary 
bodies,  which  are  ever  agitating  and  voting  innovations. 
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As  in  the  college,  so  in  the  school,  the  watchword  must  be 
election — election  between  studies.  What  the  parents  of  the 
younger  pupils  desire  for  their  children,  this  the  parents 
should  be  free  to  choose;  and  what  the  adolescents  and  the 
adults  desire  for  themselves,  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take.  For  the  adolescents  and  the  adults  we  now  have  noth- 
ing. If  many  parents  should  decline  to  choose,  leaving  all  to 
teachers,  the  advice  of  previous  teachers  in  the  grammar 
schools,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  the  probable  future 
of  any  particular  child,  would  naturally  be  determining.  At 
present,  high-school  teachers  know  nothing  of  individual  chil- 
dren, and  make  no  pretension  to  wisdom  in  giving  advice. 
A  child  of  fifteen,  entering  a  high  school,  is  often  most  pain- 
fully in  need  of  guidance;  but  can  only  be  offered  the  course, 
like  all  the  rest,  as  if  children  were  all  alike,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
if  education  had  no  relation  to  prospects  in  life.  Where 
parents  should  decline  to  choose,  surely  wisdom  in  choosing 
is  none  the  less  desirable.  The  fixed  course  gives  no  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  wisdom.  On  every  ground,  and  for  every 
age,  election  is  useful.  Under  election  adjustments  are  pos- 
sible which,  in  our  complex  life,  are  most  essential  to  the 
furthering  of  personal  ambitions  and  legitimate  interests. 

The  public  high  school  has  very  happily  been  characterized 
as  the  people's  college.  The  expression  is  of  course  meta- 
phorical :  a  college,  analogous  to  the  institutions  which  from 
of  old  have  borne  this  name,  the  high  school  can  never  be; 
though  it  is  quite  thinkable  that  large  cities  may  establish 
genuine  colleges,  and  find  them  most  useful  parts  of  their 
educational  systems.  The  high  school  is,  or  should  be,  a 
people's  college  in  the  sense  that  it  should  recognize  itself  as 
the  last  stage  of  the  education  under  teachers  which  the  vast 
majority  of  its  graduates  are  to  enjoy;  in  the  sense  that  it 
should  welcome  to  its  advantages  as  students  those  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  demands  of  independent 
life;  in  the  sense  that  it  should  strive  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost 
that  grateful  constituency  which  looks  back  with  civic  pride, 
as  to  a  genuine  Alma  Mater,  to  the  public  school  that  met  its 
first   intellectual   impulses   with    quickening   stimulus,    that 
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taught  it  how  to  spend  leisure  with  profit,  and  so  to  live  in 
society  happy  and  contented. 

To  be  the  people's  college,  the  high  school  must  not  pre- 
scribe to  the  people  what  the  people  shall  study.  That  which 
the  people  want  the  school  must  furnish.  If  studies  are  elect- 
ive, the  people  will  soon  show  what  they  want.  Election  of 
studies  would  constitute  a  sort  of  referendum,  whereby  the 
people  would  give  their  verdict  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this 
or  that.  No  college  continues  to  maintain  a  study  after  it  has 
become  completely  atrophied,  that  is,  when  no  instructor  can 
be  found  to  give  it  vitality  enough  to  attract  students.  No 
college  whose  means  are  adequate  refuses  to  provide  a  study 
for  which  it  discerns  in  the  community  a  demand.  The  ideal 
high  school  would  do  the  same  thing.  So  far  as  the  public 
means  allowed,  such  a  school  would  try  to  respond  to  a  clear 
call  for  legitimate  branches  of  instruction. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  saw  a  movement  on  foot 
among  persons  of  social  influence  greatly  to  abridge  the 
scope  of  the  high  schools.  Here  and  there  the  schools  had  to 
defend,  before  the  tribunals  of  the  law,  their  very  right  to 
exist.  I  remember  particularly  how  an  educator  of  note  laid 
down,  as  an  ideal  course  for  a  girls'  high  school,  a  scheme  of 
studies  that  astonished  an  audience  of  teachers  by  its  narrow- 
ness and  jejuneness.  Those  ideas,  however,  soon  ceased  to 
find  expression,  when  it  was  found  that  the  high  schools,  by 
virtue  of  some  unsuspected  inner  force  of  vitality,  were  enor- 
mously expanding.  The  critics  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
probably  thought  they  saw  how  public  opinion  was  trending, 
and  ventured  a  forecast;  and  whoever  to-day  ventures  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future  of  high  school?  in  American  cities,  trying  to 
perceive  in  what  direction  opinion  is  moving,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see,  or  have  his  posterity  see,  his  presagings  disas- 
trously falsified  by  the  logic  of  events.  Events  grow, 
organically,  out  of  conditions:  they  are  not  made  by  the 
agency  of  individuals.  Conditions  having  been  duly  noted, 
discussion  of  issues  ceases  to  be  an  act  of  rash  vaticination, 
and  becomes  a  perfectly  reasonable  procedure. 

Now  nothing  is  better  known  to  us  all  than  the  fact  that 
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the  study  of  sociology  has  very  recently  leaped  into  promi- 
nence, and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  thinking  persons  in 
all  the  walks  of  life.  The  true  meaning  and  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  England  are  in- 
dustrial communities  are  coming  to  be  understood.  It  is 
ceasing  to  be  as  true  as  it  was  that  one  half  of  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  The  educated  class  is 
taking  an  immense  interest  in  the  class  that  is  not  educated. 
Young  men  and  young  women  in  college  and  in  school  are 
helping  to  organize  classes  and  clubs  for  those  who  cannot  go 
to  school.  The  new  altruism  has  taken  possession  of  all  gen- 
erous hearts.  This  feature  of  our  social  condition  is  surely  a 
fact  that  comes  very  close  to  our  educational  arrangements, 
and  is  likely  to  exert  an  influence  upon  these. 

The  fact  that  we  are  an  industrial  community  implies  that 
we  have  a  great  population  of  persons  whose  work  and  whose 
leisure  are  both  regular.  Granting  that  work  is  constant, 
leisure  is  no  less  so.  Charity  has  always  been  concerned  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  But  we  are  now  coming 
to  recognize  that  while  work  is  the  man's  main  interest,  be- 
cause his  livelihood  depends  on  that — to  the  man  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  to  the  man  as  a  citizen  in  a  free  state, 
the  way  in  which  he  spends  his  leisure  is  the  all-important 
question.  To  be  a  safe,  a  trustworthy  citizen,  the  man  must 
know  what  to  do  with  his  evenings — he  must  have  intellectual 
resources.  He  must  not  only  know  how  to  read, — he  must 
relish  good  reading;  he  must  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
a  lecture;  to  his  life  of  toil  he  must  add  a  life  of  ideas;  his 
leisure  must  not  be  to  him  a  tedious  blank. 

The  existing  high  school,  it  seems  to  me,  will  impress  more 
and  more  persons  as  offering  the  nearest  and  most  available 
means  for  accomplishing  these  worthy  ends.  With  its 
courses  entirely  thrown  away;  with  full  freedom  to  take  one 
study  or  more;  with  provision  of  hours  to  suit  the  needs  of 
workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  the  occasions  of  the 
work  require;  with  instruction  adapted  to  uneducated  adults 
and  adolescents,  if  such  offer  themselves,  as  well  as  to  school- 
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trained  youth — with  these  modifications  of  its  present  rigid 
system,  the  high  school  begins  to  be,  veritably,  the  people's 
college. 

As  to  the  studies  which  the  people  desire  we  are  not  left 
entirely  in  the  dark.  The  demand  for  secondary  education  is 
measureless,  and  it  is  resolute.  This  demand  flowers  in  the 
innumerable  private  schools  which,  under  various  names,  de- 
vote themselves  to  all  the  accomplishments  which  young 
folks  aspire  to,  from  oratory,  languages,  and  music,  to  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  to  commerce  in  its  several  branches. 
If  the  public  gives  to  one  girl  her  Latin,  why  shall  the  public 
not  give  to  another  girl  her  type-writing?  This  question  I 
cannot  answer,  and  should  like  to  know  who  can.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  should  keep  its  hands  off  the  industrial, 
bread-winning  subjects  was  long  ago  scouted,  and  need  not 
be  any  more  adduced.  What  the  public  wants  the  public 
schools  should,  within  reasonable  limits,  provide.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  that  every  science  and  every  art  that  can  be 
taught  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  schools.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  assume  that  the  schools  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
futile  demands  for  a  mass  of  multifarious  subjects.  Should 
such  embarrassment  be  realized,  a  conservative  administra- 
tion would  have  to  draw  the  line  of  exclusion.  I  believe 
there  would  be  found  to  exist  an  emphatic  demand  for  the 
purely  cultural  subjects, — for  literature,  history,  economics, 
ethics,  art. 

The  present  distinction  between  high  and  Latin  schools 
would  naturally,  under  such  a  regime  as  this  paper  contem- 
plates, be  abolished.  There  ought  to  be  the  best  possible 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  open  to  all  comers,  whether  in- 
tending to  apply  for  admission  to  college  or  not.  The  col- 
lege-preparatory pupil  would  find  all  the  studies  he  needs, 
whether  he  chooses  this  or  that  scheme  of  requirements.  As 
time  passes,  it  is  fair  to  prophesy  that  the  old  plan  of  rigid 
conformity  to  prescriptions  of  studies  will  undergo  still 
further  modification,  and  that  all  difference  between  Latin- 
school  pupils  and  high-school  pupils  will  fall  away.  The  time 
favors  plasticity,  adaptability  of  forms,  willing  recognition  of 
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real  equivalences  between  lines  of  work  that  are  essentially  of 
equal  value,  though  not  identical  in  choice  of  details. 

I  hope  that  in  this  paper  I  have  not  seemed  to  anyone  to 
speak  as  a  visionary.  My  life  has  been  long  enough  to  afiford 
me  abundant  warnings  against  the  temerity  of  meddling  with 
the  development  of  popular  institutions.  By  no  means  do  I 
believe  that  any  great  change  in  the  organization  of  our 
schools  can  be  effected  at  a  stroke.  In  the  first  place,  minds 
must  be  prepared;  the  object  in  view  must  have  become  a 
familiar  matter  of  contemplation.  This  revisal  of  habits  of 
thought  takes  time.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  I  shall  be  told, 
before  courses  of  study  are  abolished  and  the  public  is  ad- 
mitted to  our  classes  without  examination.  Of  course  it  may 
be  a  long  time.  Let  my  objector  take  note  that  that  good 
thing  of  his  I  have  said  before  him.  Sound  and  good  reforms 
always  come  by  small  increments.  Then,  again,  I  am  as  well 
aware  as  any  high-school  teacher  in  this  audience  of  the  per- 
plexities that  will  beset  the  executive  officers  of  large  schools 
when  they  attempt  to  carry  into  practical  effect  any  innova- 
tions upon  the  routine  to  which  they  have  become  inured  by 
long  familiarity.  But  this  difficulty,  again,  I  should  hope 
could  be  conquered  piecemeal.  If  the  first  tentatives  suc- 
ceed, and  the  teachers  prove  cordially  co-operative,  the  move- 
ment toward  complete  realization  will  be  rapid.  At  the 
present  moment  I  believe  the  community  is  far  readier  for  the 
change  than  the  teachers.  I  do  not  underrate  the  immo- 
bility of  the  schoolmasters. 

Teachers  are  cautious  and  believe  in  letting  well  enough 
alone.  Therefore  educators  are  wont  to  leave  to  educational 
laymen  the  inauguration  of  reforms.  In  some  way,  reform 
in  the  organization  of  public  education  has  become  very 
fashionable.  The  colleges  set  the  example  with  the  most 
radical  innovations,  and  have  become  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  graduate  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  grammar  schools 
have  been  "  enriched  "  with  options — that  is,  with  election. 
The  kindergarten  nestles  in  the  beginnings  of  all  well-devel- 
oped systems.  Nothing  is  now  impossible  to  resolute  agita- 
tion— nothing,  that  is,  except  retrogression  and  restriction. 
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The  high  schools  are  very  thorough,  very  systematic,  and 
very  regular:  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  not  rigid,  unac- 
commodating, regardless  of  the  interests  of  large  classes  in 
the  community.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  high  schools  are 
fully  alive  to  their  opportunities  for  doing  good.  To  articu- 
late the  high  schools  more  closely  with  the  colleges  will  do 
the  community  no  direct  good.  To  make  all  high-school 
schemes  of  work  identical  with  the  courses  that  prepare  for 
college  entrance  examinations  will  do  the  community  no 
good.  These  are  petty  ambitions.  The  high  schools  have 
relations  with  the  colleges  quite  sufficiently  close.  But  be- 
tween the  high  schools  and  the  community  at  large  the  gap 
is  wide.  The  true  agitation  for  high  schools  to  engage  in  is 
the  search  for  ways  and  means  to  bring  into  closer  contact 
the  high  school  and  the  people  who  most  need  education. 
Such  a  movement  is  commending  itself  to  many  educational 
thinkers,  and  is  far  from  hopeless. 

Samuel  Thurber 
Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ill 

ELECTION  OF  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

A  NEGATIVE  VIEW 

There  are  some  subjects  in  the  investigation  of  which  I  am 
quite  content  to  sit  at  Mr.  Thurber's  feet  in  a  docile  spirit  and 
learn  of  him;  but  the  subject  of  this  discussion  is  not  one  of 
them.  On  this  subject  I  think  that  Mr.  Thurber  is  radically 
unsound,  and  I  believe  that  what  he  proposes  is  mischievous. 
He  kindly  lent  me  his  manuscript  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I 
have  taken  from  it  a  few  sentences  and  grouped  them  for  con- 
venience of  comment.  In  taking  these  sentences  out  of  their 
immediate  connection,  I  have  not  misrepresented  their  spirit. 
Indeed  Mr.  Thurber  has  made  so  plain  what  he  thinks  the 
ideal  high  school  should  be,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mere 
change  of  grouping  to  misrepresent  his  meaning. 

"  The  existing  high  school,"  says  Mr.  Thurber,  "  with  its 
courses  entirely  thrown  away,  with  instruction  adapted  to  un- 
educated adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  offer  themselves,  be- 
gins to  be  veritably  the  people's  college.  At  a  certain 
period  " — the  context  shows  that  the  period  of  adolescence  is 
meant — "  young  men  and  women  are  ready  for  mature 
studies,  whether  they  have  passed  through  the  lower  grades 
or  not — however  they  fare  under  the  ordeal  of  examination." 
Now  if  that  is  true,  it  is  only  necessary  for  young  people  to 
have  reached  a  certain  age  in  order  to  be  ready  for  collegiate 
work:  preliminary  training  is  superfluous.  I  have  met  many 
young  people  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher  who 
would  have  given  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  this  theory.  As 
soon  as  the  gentlemen  here  present  who  represent  the  col- 
leges are  prepared  to  stand  on  Mr.  Thurber's  platform,  we  of 
the  secondary  schools  can  send  them  untrained,  but  self- 
confident  adolescents  in  shoals. 

Again:  "  Nearly  all  the  combinations  which  constitute  our 
courses  are  merely  aggregations  or  agglutinations  of  ele- 
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ments,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart.  The  course  in  each 
school  is  therefore  apparently  an  arbitrary  thing,  impossible 
to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of 
education."  I  pronounce  that  the  veriest  caricature  of  high- 
school  courses  of  study.  I  do  not  know  of  a  high  school  any- 
where that  has  the  rigid,  ill-assorted  course  of  study  that  Mr. 
Thurber  ridicules.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  genesis  of 
some  of  our  New  England  high-school  courses  of  study. 
About  twenty  years  ago  President  Eliot,  by  invitation, 
prepared  a  course  of  study  for  the  Boston  Latin  School.  I 
ought  to  say  in  justice  to  him,  that,  when  it  went  into  opera- 
tion, he  did  not  recognize  it.  It  had  been  modified  by  per- 
sons who  were  more  familiar  than  he  could  be  with  the  school 
to  which  the  course  was  to  be  applied.  But  it  was  a  better 
course  of  study  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
based  on  his  suggestions,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  resent 
it  if  I  should  say  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than 
it  would  have  been  if  left  as  he  devised  it.  About  twelve 
years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  course  of 
study  for  the  Newton  high  school.  That  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  is  discretionary 
work,  not  executive,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  such 
preparation  need  light  from  all  sources.  Will  anyone  assert 
of  these  two  carefully  prepared  courses  of  study — and  they 
are  by  no  means  isolated  examples — that  they  are  "  merely 
agglutinations  of  elements "  that  "  can  easily  be  shaken 
apart  "?  On  the  contrary  I  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  very 
many  of  the  prevailing  courses  of  study  in  high  schools,  it  is 
by  no  means  "  impossible  to  conceive  "  them  "  as  having  a 
basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of  education."  Mr.  Thur- 
ber does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  many  systems  of  phi- 
losophy that  enjoyed  high  repute  in  their  day  have  since  be- 
come "  atrophied,"  and  that  this,  in  fact,  is  the  way  in  which 
progress  is  made.  The  courses  of  study  adopted  for  high 
schools  may  fairly  be  said  in  very  many,  if  not  in  most  cases 
to  have  "  a  basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of  education." 
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Again,  says  Mr.  Thurber:  "  What  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
desire  for  their  children,  this  the  parents  should  be  free  to 
choose,  and  what  the  adolescents  and  the  adults  desire  for 
themselves,  this  they  should  be  allowed  to  take.  On  every 
ground  and  for  every  age,  election  is  useful.  The  public  high 
school  has  very  happily  been  characterized  as  the  people's 
college.  To  be  the  people's  college,  the  high  school  must  not 
prescribe  to  the  people  what  the  people  shall  study.  That 
which  the  people  want  the  school  must  furnish.  If  the  studies 
are  elective,  the  people  will  soon  show  what  they  want.  The 
existing  high  school  with  its  courses  entirely  thrown  away; 
with  full  freedom  to  take  one  study  or  more;  with  provision  of 
hours  to  suit  the  needs  of  workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and 
go  as  the  occasions  of  the  work  require;  with  instruction 
adapted  to  uneducated  adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  offer 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  school-trained  youth — with  these 
modifications  of  its  present  rigid  system,  the  high  school 
comes  to  be,  veritably,  the  people's  college."  Let  me  remark 
incidentally  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  what  is  here  recom- 
mended is  furnished  now  by  the  evening  high  school  and  by 
other  voluntary  educational  agencies.  None  of  the  persons 
whose  claims  to  consideration  are  here  championed  are  de- 
prived, under  existing  conditions,  of  what  they  want.  But 
Mr.  Thurber  insists  that  their  wants  should  give  aim  and 
direction  to  the  work  of  the  ordinary  day  high  school.  Now 
if  I  were  to  select  an  accurately  descriptive  name  for  the  ab- 
sence of  system  that  Mr.  Thurber  advocates,  I  should  call  it 
elective  chaos.  But  out  of  respect  to  its  source,  I  should  like 
to  apply  a  more  respectful  name  to  it  if  I  could.  I  remember 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  there  was  a  symposium  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  the  contributors  to  which  were  a  socialist,  an 
anarchist,  and  a  third  "  ist  "  that  I  have  forgotten.  I  read 
with  very  great  interest  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R. 
Tucker  of  New  York  to  this  symposium,  for  the  reason  that 
in  his  boyhood  he  was  a  pupil  of  mine;  and  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  close  resemblance  which  Mr.  Thurber's  absence  of  sys- 
tem bears  to  Mr.  Tucker's.  Now  Mr.  Tucker  calls  himself  a 
"  philosophical  anarchist,"  and  his  absence  of  system  "  phil- 
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osophical  anarchism."  Philosophical  anarchism,  it  strikes 
me,  is  a  good  descriptive  name  for  Mr.  Thurber's  elective 
scheme,  and  as  respectful  a  name  as  it  can  reasonably  ask  for; 
for  the  word  "  philosophical  "  recognizes  the  grain  of  phi- 
losophy that  there  may  be  in  it,  and  "  anarchism  "  designates 
its  essential  principle.  Now,  I  have  one  or  two  improvements 
to  suggest  that  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  main  ideas  of  Mr. 
Thurber's  philosophical  anarchism.  I  think  some  of  these 
untrained  adolescents  who  enter  the  "  ideal  "  high  school  may 
not  like  all  parts  of  every  subject.  They  may  wish,  for 
example,  to  study  geometry,  but  would  prefer  to  memorize 
their  theorems  and  to  be  excused  from  original  work. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  well  to  divide  geometry  into  two 
part-s;  memoriter  geometry  and  original  geometry?  Again, 
take  algebra;  some  might  like  to  resolve  numbers  into  their 
factors  and  to  find  the  least  common  multiple  and  the  great- 
est common  divisor,  while  others  might  prefer  to  work  simple 
equations.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  divide  the  subject  of 
algebra  into  parts,  and  let  the  untrained  adolescents  elect 
which  part  they  would  study?  Again,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  extend  the  same  principle  to  the  recitation  periods?  Inas- 
much as  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  adults 
and  adolescents  to  be  provided  for  have  trained  minds  or  not, 
whether  they  can  pass  preliminary  examinations  or  not — why 
not  just  as  well  drop  all  hours,  and  let  them  come  when  they 
like?  When  Mr.  Thurber's  plan  gets  itself  well  established, 
we  shall  need  no  compulsory  school  attendance,  no  statistics 
of  absence  or  tardiness,  no  parental  schools,  and  no  truant 
officers.  We  shall  need  only  police  officers  and  houses  of 
correction. 

To  speak  seriously,  what  I  object  to  in  Mr.  Thurber's  pro- 
posed "  reform  "  is,  that  it  is  an  abrupt  and  irrational  break 
with  the  past.  Whatever  we  have  learned  by  study  and  ex- 
periment in  the  domain  of  education — for  example,  about  the 
true  order  of  studies,  the  relative  educational  values  of  differ- 
ent subjects,  the  laws  of  mental  development,  etc. — all  this  is 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  we  are  to  stan 
anew  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  unfettered  fancies  of 
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youth.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
community,  of  the  state,  of  the  nation?  Is  Mr.  Thurber's 
way  the  way  by  which  strong,  progressive  nations  have  been 
made?  Would  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Jena, 
have  been  roused  to  conscious  life  and  strength  by  such  a 
method?  Would  France  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Sedan  by  leaving  the  shaping  of  secondary  education  to  the 
unguided  initiative  of  untrained  adolescents?  Is  Mr.  Thur- 
ber's method  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  co- 
operation that  has  lately  organized  in  this  country  the  Com- 
mittees of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  and  brought  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  of  all  sections  into  mutually  helpful  consul- 
tation? By  no  means.  Those  who  are  in  earnest  about  edu- 
cational reform  seek  out  the  soundest  thought,  the  ripest  wis- 
dom, and  the  richest  experience  they  can  find,  and  crystallize 
these  into  courses  of  study. 

Two  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Dr.  Harris  read  a  paper  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  at  Jacksonville,  in  which 
he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  five  co-ordinate  groups  of 
studies  in  the  schools.  He  thought  that  each  of  those  groups 
should  be  represented  at  every  point  in  the  course  of  study; 
and  in  support  of  his  contention  appealed,  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge  achieved  by  the  race,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  child  to  be  edu- 
cated. I  know  that  Mr.  Thurber  would  brush  all  that  aside 
as  rubbish ;  but  to  my  mind  that  paper  was  a  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  a  sound  exposition  of  the  principles  that 
should  underlie  the  formation  of  courses  of  study.  In  1893 
Mr.  Goodwin  of  the  Newton  high  school  contributed  to  the 
Educational  Review  an  account  of  the  history  and  working 
of  an  elective  system  that  had  been  for  several  years  in  opera- 
tion in  that  school.  According  to  that  system,  English,  his- 
tory, physics,  and  chemistry  were  deemed  essential  for  all,  and 
nine  hours  of  prescribed  work  and  three  hours  of  elective  work 
were  required,  as  a  minimum,  of  every  pupil.  Now,  some- 
where within  these  two  limits  the  high  schools,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  an  educational  force  in  the  community,  must 
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stand.  Let  me  remind  Mr.  Thurber  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
"  fetichism  "  more  mischievous  than  that  which  he  repro- 
bates. Perhaps  it  is  not  well  that  there  should  be  an  exag- 
gerated, or,  if  you  please,  an  "  irrational "  reverence  for  a 
rigid  course  of  study;  but  such  reverence  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  other  kind  of  fetichism  which  consists  in  the 
apotheosis  of  individual  caprice. 

John  Tetlow 
Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

ELECTION    OF    STUDIES    IN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  ITS  INTRODUCTION 

The  first  point  I  want  to  touch  is  a  remark  that  came  early 
in  that  very  charming  paper  by  Mr.  Thurber.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  elite  can  be  greatly  serviceable  in  a  democracy. 
That  is  not  the  language,  but  that  is  the  idea  I  got  from  the 
phrase.  I  think  there  may  be  some  sense  in  which  that  is 
true;  but  I  think  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is  clearly 
erroneous.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  constitution  of 
human  society  in  which  a  real  elite  has  more  effect  than  it  has 
in  a  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the  very  striking  facts  about  our 
people  that  they  follow  a  lead  which  they  are  persuaded  is 
good  with  a  promptness  and  a  perfectness,  so  to  speak,  which 
no  other  people  has  exhibited.  I  will  take  as  a  small  example 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  standard  time  which  now  pre- 
vails in  our  country.  There  were  eight  or  ten  men  concerned 
in  laying  out  for  our  country  the  system  of  time  which  now 
prevails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Some  of  them 
were  astronomers  and  some  were  presidents  of  railroads.  So 
few  in  number  were  the  experts  concerned  in  laying  out  that 
scheme;  and  yet  it  was  promptly  adopted  over  the  whole 
country,  except  the  eastern  portion  of  Maine,  which  still  lives 
on  local  time.  They  are  very  independent  people  down 
there;  and  then  it  didn't  really  make  any  difference  to  them 
for  about  half  the  year  at  what  time  the  train  started,  and  the 
steamboat  was  never  very  punctual,  and  the  local  time  and  the 
standard  time  were  half  an  hour  apart.  I  believe  that  the 
production  and  education  of  an  elite  in  this  country  are  all- 
important  to  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  by  elite  I  mean 
a  selected,  highly  trained  few.  That  is  what  elite  should 
mean — a  selected  and  highly  trained  few.  Of  course  we 
must  not  limit  too  closely  our  definition  of  selected  persons. 
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I  should  say  that  the  highly  educated  class  in  our  country 
were  the  elite,  and  I  beHeve  the  highly  educated  class  in  our 
country  have  had,  and  are  to  have,  as  great  an  influence  as 
such  a  class  has  ever  had  in  any  society. 

There  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  early  speakers  this 
morning — I   think   it  was   Mr.   Thurber   himself — that   the 
graduates  of  colleges,   and  to  some  extent  those  of  high 
schools  and  endowed  schools,  felt  an  affection  for  the  institu- 
tion in  which  they  were  educated.     They  had  a  love  for  Alma 
Mater.     That  is  very  true.     It  is  a  queer  kind  of  love,  to  be 
sure.     It  is  a  love  that  does  not  wish  the  Alma  Mater  to 
change — that  wants  her  to  remain  just  as  she  was.     I  have  in 
my  pocket  a  charming  statement  of  this  common  disposition 
which  I  found  the  other  day  accidentally  in  a  paper  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.     I  read  it  to  the  New  York  Harvard  Club 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  will  bear  reading  again,  since  it  de- 
scribes perfectly  the  common  sentiments  of  graduates.     Ste- 
venson is  speaking  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  moment  at 
his  university — the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  says:  "  For, 
indeed,  that  which  they  attend  is  but  a  fallen  university ;  it  has 
doubtless  some  remains  of  good,  for  human  institutions  de- 
cline by  gradual  stages;  but  decline,  in  spite  of  all  seeming 
embellishments,  it  does.     And  what  is  perhaps  more  singular, 
it  began  to  do  so  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  student.     Thus,  by  an 
odd  chance,  I  had  the  very  last  of  the  very  best  Alma  Mater. 
The  same  thing  I  hear  (which  makes  it  the  more  strange)  had 
previously  happened  to  my  father;  and  if  they  are  good  and 
do  not  die,  something  not  at  all  unsimilar  will  be  found  in 
time  to  have  befallen  my  successors  of  to-day."     Now  that  is 
a  very  charming  frame  of  mind,  but  not  perfectly  logical,  not 
consistent   entirely   with   that   progressive   development   of 
these  precious  institutions  which  all  must  desire  for  them. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  now  is  that  this  tender  feeling  is  just 
what  every  boy  and  girl  brought  up  in  an  American  grammar 
school  ought  to  cherish  for  that  grammar  school.     That  is 
the  feeling  which  every  boy  and  girl  brought  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can primary  school  ought  to  cherish  for  that  primary  school. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  in  the  sentiments  with 
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which  we  look  back  to  these  institutions  of  different  grades; 
and  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  this  sentiment  of  love  and 
gratitude  is  nowadays  confined  chiefly  to  graduates  of  the 
higher  institutions.  What  is  the  reason?  My  belief  is  that 
it  is  because  there  is  no  election  of  studies  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  satisfaction  and  delight  with  which  we  look 
back  on  any  period  of  our  own  education  depends,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  sense  of  intellectual  elevation  and  expansion 
which  we  at  that  period  experienced.  That  is  the  reason 
people  love  their  college.  It  is  because  they  felt  themselves 
rise  and  expand  there,  and  enter  into  a  higher  and  better  life. 
That  is  just  the  way  the  grammar-school  pupils  ought  to  look 
back  on  their  grammar-school  life.  What  is  the  reason  that 
they  do  not?  I  believe  it  is  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  that  life.  They  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of 
having  achieved  there  something  which  delighted  them. 
Perhaps  you  think  they  are  too  young  to  attain  to  that  infi- 
nitely happy  sense  of  achievement.  Not  at  all.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  school  are  not  too  young.  The  other 
day,  when  there  had  been  a  thaw,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
on  the  next  street,  contemplating  a  large  puddle  in  the  house- 
lot  where  she  lived.  The  puddle  was  extensive,  and  she  was 
wondering  how  she  could  drain  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  water 
which  surrounded  a  spruce  tree  she  valued.  Her  mother 
came  along,  and  gave  her  a  bad  piece  of  advice;  she  advised 
the  little  girl  to  drain  it  into  the  gutter  of  the  street.  The 
child  looked  at  it  and  at  her  mother,  and  said:  "  But,  mother, 
the  gutter  is  higher  than  the  puddle."  She  then  searched  out 
a  portion  of  the  lot  which  was  lower  than  the  puddle;  unfor- 
tunately there  was  a  gravel  avenue  in  the  way  which  was  de- 
cidedly higher  than  either  the  puddle  or  this  low  region  into 
which  she  saw  that  the  water  would  run.  She  got  a  hoe,  and 
all  by  herself  dug  a  channel  through  this  hard  driveway,  and 
when  I  passed  there  an  hour  later  the  water  was  running  out 
of  the  puddle,  and  the  child's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  the 
sense  of  achievement. 

This  incident  illustrated  another  point  of  which  a  good  deal 
was  made  this  morning;  and  I  noticed  that  this  point  brought 
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applause — it  was  said  that  children  must  do  something  they 
do  not  like  to  do,  or  they  will  get  no  valuable  education. 
That  is  true,  I  think.     We  know  by  our  own  experience  that 
adults,  as  well  as  children,  must  do  many  things  they  do  not 
like  to  do,  in  order  to  achieve.     But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  proposition  hasn't  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  wis- 
dom  of   an   elective   system — absolutely   nothing.     I   have 
heard  this  argument  for  thirty  years  against  the  elective  sys- 
tem— "  Oh,  but  children  must  be  made  to  do  things  they 
don't  want  to  do!     Men  and  women  have  to."     But  there  is 
a  choice  in  the  ways  we  take  to  make  them.     That  little  girl 
did  not  want  to  dig  her  trench  through  that  hard  avenue;  she 
had  a  hoe  that  was  too  big  for  her,  and  her  hands  were  soft ; 
but  she  did  it.     It  was  disagreeable,  but  she  wanted  to  make 
that  water  run  off,  and  when  it  ran,  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
self-imposed  toil!     It  is,  believe  me,  an  absolutely  false  and 
mischievous  doctrine  in  education  that  you  should  ever  in- 
vent a  hardness,  or  compel  a  child  to  do  something  he  does 
not  want  to  do,  just  because  it  is  hard,  or  just  because  he  does 
not  want  to  do  it.     Present  to  a  child,  as  you  would  to  your- 
self, an  intelligent  motive  for  a  disagreeable  task,  and  it  will 
do  it  to  a  profit;  but  when  a  child  is  compelled  by  fear,  or 
some  kind  of  Olympian  authority,  to  do  mental  work  it  does 
not  want  to  do,  the  main  profit  from  the  work  is  lost.     There 
is  hardness  enough  in  this  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without 
our  inventing  any  for  children,  and  indeed  without  our  in- 
venting any  for  college  students,  or  for  ourselves.     Educa- 
tion is  one  in  aim  and  method.     All  fundamental  processes 
and  ideas  which  are  right  in  a  university  are  right  in  a  kinder- 
garten.    It  is  always  a  question  of  the  right  motive,  the  right 
aim,  the  right  way  to  get  done  the  thing  which  must  be 
done.     You  and  I  do  every  day  many,  many  things  that 
we  do  not  want  to  do.     I  suppose  my  life  is  as  interest- 
ing and  various  as  that  of  anybody  in  this  community;  but 
every  day  I  do  a  hundred  things  that  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
I  have  constantly  before  me  motives  which  stimulate  me  to 
do  my  utmost,  and  it  is  these  motives  which  sanctify  and  jus- 
tify the  tiresome  ox  anxious  work.     It  is  what  I  do  it  for 
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which  determines  that  the  dull  work  is  worth  doing,  and  will 
be  useful  to  me.  Let  us  have  a  motive  in  education  which  a 
child  can  see,  which  shall  determine  it  to  go  willingly  through 
hardness  and  labor.  That  is  the  profitable  way,  and  that  is 
the  way  of  an  elective  system. 

The  little  girl's  performance  illustrated  another  educa- 
tional doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  was 
touched  on  by  two  or  three  speakers  this  morning,  namely, 
the  early  determination  of  the  career.  I  believe  we  have  all 
a  great  deal  to  learn  about  that  matter — I  believe  that  the  life- 
career  is  often  determinable  long,  long  before  we  think  it  is, 
provided  that  the  opportunities  of  education  have  been  rea- 
sonably free.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  that  little  girl's 
afternoon  play  indicated  a  capacity  in  her  which  should  be 
cultivated.  She  has  an  eye  for  the  lay  of  land  that  her  mother 
has  not.  She  has  a  capacity  for  exact  observation  and  a  good 
judgment  in  labor  which  indicate  much  concerning  her  char- 
acter and  her  future  usefulness.  In  my  judgment,  career 
would  be  determined  long  before  it  generally  is  in  our  society, 
if  parents  and  teachers  had  an  adequate  capacity  to  observe 
the  determining  qualities  in  children,  and  an  adequate  capac- 
ity of  guidance. 

And  now  let  me  say — ^jumping  over  two  or  three  other 
little  things  that  I  had  noted  down — that  an  elective  system  is 
too  often  spoken  of  in  our  debates  as  if  the  accent  were  alto- 
gether on  the  first  word — "  elective."  There  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  stress  on  the  last  word — "  system."  When  the 
elective  system  was  being  developed  in  Harvard  College  from 
1867  to  1887  or  thereabouts,  it  got  talked  about  in  the  news- 
papers and  journals  of  education  as  if  it  were  a  novelty;  and  I 
remember  receiving  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  complained  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  Harvard  elective  idea;  "  we  have  had 
it  in  the  University  of  Virginia  ever  since  Jefferson  planned 
the  university."  My  correspondent  had  not  observed  the 
difiference  between  the  thing  Jefferson  devised  and  an  elective 
system.  An  elective  system  leads  young  men  in  college 
through  a  regular  period  of  study  in  residence  to  a  degree. 
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An  elective  system  in  the  high  school  will  bring  all  its  gradu- 
ates through  a  regular  course  of  study,  not  always  made  up  of 
identical  materials,  in  four  years  to  a  diploma  and  gradua- 
tion. Now,  that  was  not  true  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  never  has  been,  and  is  not  to-day,  and  it  is  not  true  in  the 
other  institutions  of  the  South  which  have  copied  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Do  not  forget  the  second  word  of  the 
phrase.  If  due  stress  is  put  upon  that  word,  I  think  we  shall 
lose  some  of  our  fears  about  "  chaos  and  anarchy."  I  had 
not  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Tetlow's  address  this  morn- 
ing. But  I  have  to  testify  that  there  is  no  chaos  in  Harvard 
College,  and  moreover,  that  in  an  expanded  elective  system 
in  which  perhaps  150  teachers  are  offering  a  great  variety  of 
courses,  there  is  no  more  difificulty  for  the  individual  student 
in  obtaining  a  consecutive  and  systematic  course  for  himself 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago  when  there  was  only  one  pos- 
sible course  in  Harvard  College.  It  looks  complicated  from 
the  outside,  as  you  contemplate  a  long  list  of  various  courses ; 
but  it  is  simple  enough  for  the  individual  who  is  going  to  take 
only  eighteen  of  them  in  four  years.  Moreover,  an  elective 
system,  whether  in  a  secondary  school  or  in  a  college,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  own  natural  bounds  and  limits.  One  of 
these  limits  is  determined  by  the  inevitable  bounds  of  ex- 
penditure— and  that  in  the  public  high  school  for  the  present 
would  be  a  narrow  limitation.  The  impossibility  of  incurring 
much  larger  expenditure  will  limit  an  elective  system  in  a 
high  school.  Harvard  College  is  free  to  spend  much  more 
money  per  pupil  than  a  public  high  school  can  afford,  because 
each  student  pays  to  the  college  $150  a  year  for  tuition.  But 
beyond  the  limitation  which  economy  enforces,  there  are 
many  other  limitations  in  an  elective  system.  If  any  one  of 
you  gentlemen,  managing  a  secondary  school,  should  under- 
take to  lay  out  a  programme  for  all  the  hours  of  the  week 
under  an  elective  system,  he  would  soon  meet  with  one  limita- 
tion. There  are  but  so  many  hours,  and  you  cannot  put  too 
many  recitations  into  them.  But  the  most  important  limita- 
tion is  the  necessary  consecutiveness  of  the  courses  in  a  given 
subject.     The  pupil  cannot  take  a  higher  course  till  he  has 
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accomplished  the  lower.  This  is  the  inevitable  and  ultimate 
limitation  on  an  elective  system.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
natural  limitations  that  nobody  need  trouble  himself  to  in- 
vent any  arbitrary  ones.  The  difficulty  with  all  the  grouped 
courses  in  the  secondary  schools  is  that  they  are  unnecessary 
arbitrary  restrictions,  whereas  the  natural  restrictions  of  an 
elective  system  are  sufficient. 

Harvard  College  has  had  experience  with  the  management 
of  an  elective  system  for  about  twenty-eight  years;  and  we 
don't  discuss  the  elective  system  any  more  in  Harvard  College. 
I  have  not  heard  the  word  mentioned  in  the  Faculty  for  ten 
years — for  more  than  that.  But  about  two  years  ago  I  went 
to  the  University  Convocation  in  the  State  of  New  York, — a 
meeting  of  all  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  State,  in 
which  these  institutions  were  represented  by  delegates, — and 
to  my  infinite  astonishment  I  was  plunged  into  a  discussion  of 
"  the  elective  system  " — as  to  what  its  advantages  might  be 
and  what  its  dangers  and  its  evils  were;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  hardly  anybody  saw  any  advantages,  and  almost 
everybody  saw  infinite  dangers  and  evils.  They  were  about 
twenty-five  years  behind  the  time.  Now  let  us  be  careful  not 
to  be  too  slow  in  realizing  that  the  elective  system  has  been 
introduced  already  into  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools ; 
that  it  is  at  work  in  them;  and  let  us  particularly  value  the 
experience  of  those  teachers  who  have  been  dealing  with  it. 
Mr.  Eaton  this  morning  made  a  real  contribution  in  telling  us 
that  he  went  into  that  business  a  little  too  suddenly,  and 
made  some  public  announcement  that  afterward  turned  out 
to  be  inconvenient,  from  which,  however,  he  judiciously  re- 
treated; and  that  he  has  now  got  an  elective  system  which 
works  well.  He  did  not  lay  so  much  emphasis  as  I  thought 
he  might  have  on  the  fact  that  there  is  still  election  of  studies 
in  the  Concord  high  school.  Mr.  Mead  told  us  what  his 
successful  experience  had  been  in  a  smaller  high  school.  I 
see  on  my  left  a  gentleman  [referring  to  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Fall 
River]  who  has  had  experience  in  a  large  city  high  school  of 
the  working  of  an  elective  system — not  like  that  of  Harvard 
College,  with  one  teacher  to  every  twelve  students — but  such 
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a  system  as  may  be  prudently  introduced  into  a  public  high 
school  with  one  teacher  to  every  forty  students;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  twelve  and  the  forty 
in  regard  to  the  working  of  an  elective  system.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  considerable  body  of  experience  already  acquired  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  elective  systems  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

I  wondered  a  little  at  another  remark  which  Mr.  Thurber 
made  this  morning — about  its  not  being  highly  important  to 
connect  high  schools  well  with  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Probably  he  had  in  his  mind  that  great  majority  of  high- 
school  pupils  whose  education  stops  with  the  high  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  nevertheless  a  better  articulation  is  of  great 
importance.  Perhaps  I  am  influenced  by  the  strong  desire 
I  feel  to  get  as  large  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  possible 
into  the  colleges.  Education  has  much  to  hope  from  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  American  boys  and  girls  that  go 
to  college;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  secondary  schools  have 
much  to  hope  from  such  increase,  because  what  they  need  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  college-bred  men  and  women  among 
their  teachers.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  for  the 
last  two  years  at  Harvard  in  a  careful  attempt  to  so  alter  our 
requirements  for  admission  that  the  college  may  connect 
more  directly  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  secondary 
schools  than  it  now  does.  This  effort  I  hope  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  you  in  all  its  details;  I  bespeak  for  it  your  carefuL 
examination,  and  I  hope  for  it  your  commendation. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  this  annual  gather- 
ing is  a  very  useful  one,  and  that  it  brings  together  a  number 
of  men  and  women  who  ought  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  edu- 
cation in  New  England.  Here  are  gathered  men  and  women 
who  are  all  of  them  at  work  in  places  of  trust  and  authority 
in  education ;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  assure  myself 
just  by  the  sight  of  your  countenances  that  Harvard  is  exer- 
cising a  wide  and  good  influence  in  New  England  education. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 
Harvard  University 


V 

ELECTION   OF   STUDIES    IN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

AN  AFFIRMATIVE  VIEW 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion,  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  familiar  story  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle}-  on  his  way  to 
the  assizes,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween Tom  Touchy  and  Will  Wimple.  He  got  out  of  it  by 
saying  it  was  a  subject  on  which  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  he  satisfied  both  parties,  because  he  contradicted 
neither.  My  sympathies  are  altogether  too  one-sided  to-day, 
to  allow  me  to  evade  the  discussion  in  any  such  way.  They 
are  very  decidedly  and  heartily  with  Mr.  Thurber  in  the  most 
extreme  conclusions  of  his  interesting  paper.  I  have  cher- 
ished this  feeling  for  a  great  many  years.  A  long  time  ago  I 
sent  a  little  article  to  one  of  the  papers  entitled,  "  A  tentative 
education,"  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the 
courses  of  study  even  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
made  not  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  substantial  amount 
of  information,  but  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  capacities  in 
young  children.  It  was  met  by  the  statement  that  children, 
even  the  few  who  had  any  capacities,  never  revealed  them — 
not  even  during  the  high-school  period.  I  am  sure  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  have  the  universal  testimony  here  to-day  that 
young  people  do  have  capacities  and  do  reveal  them  very 
early,  and  that  one  advantage  of  a  liberal  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  to  reveal  those  capacities. 

This  point  is  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind — that  while  Mr. 
Thurber  advances  toward  a  position  far  beyond  any  that  we 
have  yet  attained,  it  is  only  an  advance  along  the  lines  that 
have  already  been  clearly  marked  out,  and  in  a  way  it  is  a 
retrogression  as  well  as  an  advance.  Years  ago — going  back 
say  fifty  years — there  were  in  all  our  communities  institutions 
that  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  one  he  has  out- 
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lined — that  is,  the  academy  of  the  olden  time.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  single  illustration — the  local  academy  that 
existed  in  a  neighboring  town.  To  that  academy  students 
came  at  frequent  intervals.  They  studied  such  branches  as 
seemed  desirable  for  such  length  of  time  as  their  circum- 
stances, their  purses,  or  their  personal  wishes  might  dictate 
and  then  went  out  from  the  institution  into  life.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  very  decided  advantage  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  have  spent  a  term  or  a  year  or  several  years  at  that 
institution,  studying  along  lines  not  correlated  at  all  but  in 
the  study  of  subjects  chosen  entirely  from  personal  considera- 
tions. About  fifty  years  ago  there  came  a  change.  A  town 
high  school  was  established.  The  principal  of  the  academy 
was  transferred  and  became  principal  of  the  high  school,  and 
one  or  two  assistants  went  with  him.  While  the  change  did 
result  in  some  decided  advantages,  I  am  sure,  as  I  think  of  it, 
there  were  some  very  decided  losses.  That  high  school 
started  along  the  line  that  most  high  schools  started  on — a 
three  years'  course,  with  three  studies  in  each  year.  Every 
child  who  went  in  must  go  through  the  narrow  gate  of  an 
entrance  examination  prepared  by  the  school  committee. 
For  the  first  year  every  child  must  study  Latin  lessons, 
algebra,  and  Worcester's  History.  There  was  absolutely  no 
alternative.  He  must  study  those  or  nothing.  He  must  go 
on  in  the  second  year  and  study  a  little  more  Latin,  and 
geometry,  and  something  else,  possibly  French,  and  so  in  the 
third  year,  more  Latin,  more  French,  a  little  physics,  and 
English  literature.  The  only  elective  was  possibly  Greek. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  there  was  an  immense  loss.  There 
were  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  that  community  who 
under  the  old  conditions  would  have  attended  the  academy 
one  or  two  terms.  Then  they  would  have  selected  such 
studies  as  they  chose,  and  would  have  stayed  there  with  so 
much  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  teachers  might  succeed 
in  giving  them,  feeling  that  they  were  doing  their  own  work  in 
their  own  way.  But  many  of  them  were  shut  out  by  the  rigid 
examinations.  Others  must  pursue  the  course  to  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  if  they  dropped  out  for  a  time  they  must  retrace  their 
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steps  and  lose  a  year.  The  result  was  a  very  perceptible  loss 
to  a  large  number  of  students.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  woman 
more  than  sixty  years  old,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  of  keen  intellectual  endowment,  with 
a  strong  bent  for  philosophical  discussion  of  a  very  abstruse 
character.  She  attributes  this  bent  of  mind  and  a  large  part 
of  her  intellectual  ability  to  two  or  three  terms  of  study  in 
that  academy  of  Butler's  Analogy,  with  a  few  choice  spirits, 
under  the  lead  of  an  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  woman  who 
was  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  the  time.  Without  consider- 
ing at  all  the  merits  of  Butler's  Analogy,  as  a  subject  of  study, 
this  is  true,  that  there  was  no  study  in  the  high-school  course 
that  ever  did  or  that  could  furnish  the  same  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  produce  the  same  results  upon  individual  stu- 
dents that  that  elective  study  of  Butler's  Analogy  did  for  that 
half  dozen  girls  in  that  old  academy.  We  see  at  once  that 
Mr.  Thurber's  plan  in  a  way  contemplates  a  return  to  these 
old  conditions.  It  means  freedom  of  entrance  and  choice  of 
studies,  an  absolute  freedom,  though  not  necessarily  freedom 
of  choice  by  the  students,  all  of  which  the  old  academy  had. 
You  will  see  that  this  scheme  as  outlined  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  old  academy,  yet  with  the  much  broader  range  of 
studies  that  modern  times  have  introduced.  Some  objec- 
tions of  course  arise.  Mr.  Thurber  suggested  one.  He  has 
intimated  that  the  primary  difficulty  is  the  immobility  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  a  presumption  for  anyone  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Thurber  in  the  use  of  an  English  word,  but  I  want  to  substi- 
tute for  the  word  teacher  in  this  place  the  word  "  school- 
master." I  would  distinguish  sharply  between  the  teacher 
and  the  schoolmaster.  Most  of  us  live  a  sort  of  dual  life. 
The  instinct  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to  reverence  the  machine 
— to  resist  anything  that  threatens  to  impair  the  integrity  of 
the  machine.  The  instinct  of  the  teacher  often  rebels  against 
this  tyranny.  So  we  are  in  the  condition  that  St.  Paul  was 
in  and  that  he  describes  so  strongly;  wef  find  a  law  in  our 
members  (that  is  the  schoolmaster  instinct)  warring  against 
the  law  of  our  mind  (that  is  the  teacher  instinct),  and  bring- 
ing us  into  captivity.     (That  is  all  of  us.)     The  result  is,  the 
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good  that  we  would  we  do  not,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more, 
the  evil  that  we  would  not,  that  we  do.  I  fancy  that  all  of 
us  have  times  when  we  feel  like  exclaiming  with  him:  "  Oh! 
wretched  man  that  I  am!  " 

There  is  another  important  point.  An  increasing  number 
of  people  in  the  community  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  have  something  to  say  about  what  shall  be  done  with 
their  children  in  the  high  school.  Most  of  them  have  not 
such  a  right.  There  are  elective  courses,  but  that  is  not  elec- 
tion in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  What  Mr.  Thurber  has 
in  mind  is  elective  studies.  An  elective  course  may  be  as  un- 
attractive and  burdensome  as  a  course  without  any  election. 
I  may  want  my  child  not  to  take  an  elective  commercial 
course,  or  an  elective  classical  course,  or  an  elective  English 
course,  but  to  elect  something  out  of  each  of  them,  and  make 
up  a  course  that  shall  suit  my  own  taste.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  that  privilege.  Every  course  of  study 
that  is  made  represents  merely  the  individual  taste  of  some- 
body, and  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  feel  that  our  tastes  and 
choices  are  respected.  There  is  no  individual  study  in  the 
whole  curriculum  that  is  in  every  high  school  of  this  State, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  established  course  that  has 
any  weight  of  authority.  The  parents'  judgment  ought  to  be 
respected.  The  people  are  going  to  be  heard;  they  always 
have  been  heard.  You  remember  that  in  17 10,  in  this  com- 
munity, there  was  an  authorized  course  of  study  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  and  all  the  educational  experts  of  the  day 
sanctioned  it.  By  and  by  the  people  took  a  hand  in  it.  The 
people  of  Boston,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  began  to  com- 
plain about  the  Latin  School.  They  said  the  course  was  too 
rigid.  It  is  exactly  the  complaint  of  to-day.  You  remember 
that  Increase  Mather,  who  represented  in  that  day  the  school- 
master instinct,  spoke  about  the  public  who  were  making  the 
demand.  In  the  clerical  language  of  that  early  period  he  ex- 
pressed exactly  the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  public  of 
Boston  that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  expressed 
in  the  current  English  of  to-day  in  regard  to  the  public.  The 
people  are  likely  to  be  heard,  and  they  will  be  heard  along  this 
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line.  They  have  gradually  broken  into  the  uniform  cur- 
riculum. By  and  by  they  will  break  up  the  rest  of  it  and 
demand  elective  studies. 

There  is  another  question — as  to  what  may  determine  the 
choice.  One  consideration  has  not  been  touched  upon  by 
any  of  the  speakers  to-day.  When  the  time  comes  for  this 
freedom  of  choice,  an  element  in  the  choice  may  be  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  who  has  that  subject  in  charge.  We 
are  compelled  to  keep  our  children,  day  after  day  through  a 
whole  year,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  influence  or  want  of 
influence  of  a  teacher  in  whom  we  may  have  no  confidence 
whatever.  That  teacher  may  be  a  girl  right  out  of  college — 
underdone.  It  may  be  a  stupid  man.  I  have  seen  some- 
where advertised  by  keepers  of  saloons  that  certain  beverages 
which  they  have  for  sale  are  ''  drawn  directly  from  the  wood." 
Much  of  the  teaching,  so  called,  is  of  that  character,  though 
it  is  not  so  advertised.  We  are  compelled  to  send  our  chil- 
dren year  after  year  to  such  teachers.  It  might  be  a  healthy 
stimulus  if  the  size  of  a  class  in  any  high  school  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  teacher's  power  to  attract  students.  It 
might  have  a  good  effect  to  find  one  teacher  in  a  high  school 
to  whom  the  scholars  flocked  as  Abelard's  five  thousand  stu- 
dents thronged  his  halls  in  Paris  centuries  ago,  drawn  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence  and  enthusiasm.  No  matter  if  his 
old  preceptor  found  his  classes  deserted  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  the  younger  man.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  do  any 
harm  if  some  instructors  should  find  their  classes  deserted. 
Something  like  this  happens  in  the  German  universities.  I 
heard  the  story  lately  of  a  German  professor  who  gave  his  lec- 
tures day  after  day,  with  a  single  man  in  the  room,  and  not 
until  his  course  was  half  through  did  he  ascertain  that  it  was  a 
deaf  and  dumb  beggar  who  had  come  in  there  to  get  warm. 
This  element  of  choice  would  be  a  valuable  one  in  Mr.  Thur- 
ber's  scheme.  It  would  enable  us  to  choose  our  teachers  as 
well  as  our  subjects.  Any  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  our 
children  study  a  dead  subject  with  a  live  teacher  rather  than 
a  live  subject  with  a  dead  teacher.  I  see  a  great  many  other 
gains  that  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of.     Two  ideas  were  be- 
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neath  the  old  fixed  curriculum — one,  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,  which  taught  that  by  means  of  certain  studies  a 
stock  of  something  that  was  called  discipline  could  be  put 
into  a  student  which  could  be  drawn  ofif  as  from  a  reservoir 
by  turning  the  proper  cock;  that  that  discipline  was  equally 
effective  whether  drawn  off  by  one  pipe  to  make  a  banker,  or 
by  another  pipe  to  make  a  minister  or  a  lawyer.  This  doc- 
trine is  now  discarded.  The  other  was  the  idea  of  symmetry 
in  education.  That  too  has  gone  by.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  nature  feels  exactly  toward  the  symmetrical  man  as 
she  feels  toward  a  vacuum ;  she  abhors  both  for  the  same  rea- 
son, because  nothing  ever  comes  from  either.  The  whole 
idea  of  forcing  all  children  along  the  same  prescribed  lines  has 
gone  by.  I  remember  about  some  little  children,  down  on 
Cape  Cod,  who  had  not  much  to  do.  A  visitor  went  into  the 
schoolroom.  The  children  read  their  little  primer  lesson  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon,  and  were  sent  back  to  their 
seats.  In  ten  minutes  or  so  the  visitor  asked  what  there  was 
for  them  to  do,  and  the  teacher  said:  "  Nothing  more." 
"  What  did  they  do  this  morning?  "  asked  the  visitor.  "  Did 
the  same  thing — read  their  primer  lesson  and  went  back." 
"  What  is  the  use  of  their  being  here  any  way?  "  queried  the 
visitor.  "  Why  don't  you  let  them  go  home  or  go  out  and 
play?  "  Said  the  astonished  teacher  with  deep  disgust:  "  It 
learns  them  to  set  up,"  That  is  the  dogma  of  formal  disci- 
pline in  the  elementary  schools. 

George   H.   Martin 
Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 
THE  SCHOOL  GRADE  A   FICTION 

In  the  proper  organization  of  the  public  school,  there  is  no 
question  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  gradation. 
The  introduction  of  new  subject-matter  and  the  application 
of  modern  methods  in  teaching  render  it  opportune  and 
necessary,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  formation  of  the  school  grade.  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  most  teachers  that  after  all  has  been  done  by  way  of 
instruction  that  rational  educational  theory  can  suggest,  the 
pupil  is  retarded,  more  or  less,  by  some  kind  of  a  handicap  in 
his  advance  through  the  years  of  his  public-school  career.  It 
is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  that,  in  the  years  preceding 
his  entrance  into  school  and  for  a  year  or  more  thereafter,  the 
pupil's  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  course.  This  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  freshness  about  his  environment  in  the  early 
years  that  is  lacking  in  the  later;  if  it  be  true  that  the  subject- 
matter  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  fails  to  in- 
spire the  effort  that  marked  the  earlier  years,  if  the  pupil  is 
blase  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age — that  in  itself  calls  for  some 
explanation. 

There  are  surface  indications  that  at  least  part  of  the 
trouble  lies  with  the  present  methods  of  gradation  and  pro- 
motion. The  efforts  made  to  define  the  work  more  closely, 
grade  by  grade,  have  usually  resulted  in  a  stiffening  formal- 
ization that  has  tended  to  destroy  the  impulse  of  the  pupils, 
and,  correspondingly,  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.  The  sys- 
tem of  grading  and  promoting  now  generally  in  vogue  has 
always  rested  under  the  suspicion  that  it  promises  more  than 
it  can  perform.  The  overgraded  school,  by  its  dry-as-dust 
formalism,  and  the  ungraded  school,  by  the  spontaneity  and 
original  strength  of  its  pupils,  have  testified  to  its  treachery 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question.     It  is  evident  that 
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the  fundamental  thing  in  the  conception  of  a  school  grade, 
as  at  present  recognized,  is  an  arbitrary  unit  of  time.  The 
ellipse  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  some  585,000,000  of  miles  in 
circumference,  and  someone  caught  the  idea  of  holding  cer- 
tain groups  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools  down  to  a  given 
kind  and  quantity  of  work  while  the  slow-paced  earth  meas- 
ured off  this  distance.  In  this  wabbling  old  universe,  where 
nothing  seems  to  exactly  fit  anything  else,  it  appears  to  be 
altogether  too  "  pat "  that  there  should  be  any  very  direct 
connection  between  a  stage  of  a  pupil's  mental  development 
and  this  particular  fixed  distance  traveled  by  the  earth. 
Every  attempt  made  by  teachers  to  reduce  the  irregularity  of 
growth  to  the  clock-like  regularity  found  in  the  rnachinery 
of  the  physical  universe  has  ended  in  failure.  It  must  ever 
be  so,  because  irregularity  is  as  fundamental  in  the  one  as 
regularity  is  essential  in  the  other.  If  the  pull  of  the  sun  upon 
the  planets  should  cease  to  be  regular,  the  solar  system,  as 
now  known,  would  no  longer  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  organism  were  to  become  perfectly  regular  in  form,  in 
place  and  time,  it,  probably,  would  soon  disappear.  Plants 
and  animals  are  continually  testing  themselves  with  a  view 
to  determine  their  ability  to  live  at  variance  with  the  usual 
order  of  things.  They  try  to  fall  behind  or  to  get  ahead  of 
time;  they  endeavor  to  initiate  irregularities  and  then  to  en- 
graft upon  these  still  others  in  endless  variation.  In  the 
world  of  life,  to  become  regular  and  conventional  is  to 
straighten  one's  self  for  the  grave.  From  the  biological  side, 
therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  a  school 
course  of  eight  grades,  each  being  just  one  year  in  length. 

The  principle  underlying  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
subject-matter  among  the  grades  if,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  principle  is  recognized,  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  which 
fixes  the  limits  in  time.  Most  courses  of  study  indicate  a 
conflict  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological  relations 
of  subject-matter.  The  domination  of  the  former  idea  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  sound  educational  arrangement. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  graded  course  in  nature  study, 
recently  published,  illustrates  the  point. 
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For  the  month  of  September  this  oiitHne  is  prepared: 

Grade  i — One  or  two  plants  as  wholes.  Formation  of 
seeds. 

Grade  2 — Two  whole  plants — one  a  composite. 

Grade  3 — Nothing  for  September.  October,  Flowers — 
two  whole  plants. 

Grade  4 — One  or  two  whole  plants.     Fall  flowers. 

Grade  5 — Ferns. 

Grade  6 — Ferns,  review.  Fertilization  and  family  charac- 
teristics of  flowering  plants. 

Grade  7 — Mosses.  Family  characteristics  and  classifica- 
tion of  flowering  plants. 

Grade  8 — September  and  October.  Intensive  study  of 
several  plants;  emphasizing  morphology,  structure,  and  classi- 
fication. 

Grade  9 — Economic  botany.  Enemies  of  the  plants  and 
their  treatment.     Uses  of  plants  and  plant  products. 

Parallel  with  plant  study  is  the  following  provision  for  the 
study  of  animals,  for  the  same  month : 

Grade  i — Caterpillars  and  butterflies. 

Grade  2 — Caterpillars  and  butterflies — crickets,  grasshop- 
pers. 

Grade  3 — Spiders,  galls,  and  leaf  miners,  ants,  bees,  beetles 
or  flies  and  their  larvje. 

Grade  4 — Insects  not  studied  before,  such  as  dragon-fly. 
Classification  of  insects. 

Grade  5 — Articulates,  jointed-limbed  animals,  and  vermes. 
Life  history — development  from  q.%^. 

Grade  6 — Mollusks.     Life  history  and  habits. 

Grade  7 — Vertebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  relation 
to  man,  etc. 

Grade  8 — No  animal  study  planned. 

Grade  9 — Insects — structure,  classification,  relation  to 
man. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  arrangement  here  given  by 
looking  into  the  aim,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  year's 
work,  which  is  as  follows: 
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I  St  Year — Referring  to  work  on  animals:  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  the  life  and  habits  of  animals, 

2d  Year — To  review  and  "  clinch  "  work  of  first  year  with 
a  little  more  attention  to  structure. 

3d  Year — To  help  pupils  understand  and  lead  them  to 
think  about  the  ways  in  which  animals  are  fitted  for  their  life 
and  work.     Some  classification. 

4th  Year — To  gather  up,  review,  clinch,  and  arrange  the 
ideas  gained  during  the  first  three  years. 

For  the  remaining  years  no  aim  is  stated.  The  author 
conceives  his  course,  including  nine  years,  to  be  broken  into 
two  cycles,  one  covering  the  first  four  years  and  the  other  the 
remainder.  In  the  first  cycle  all  parts  of  the  plant  are.  studied, 
and  one  or  two  types  of  animals.  In  the  second  the  same 
ground  is  covered  more  thoroughly,  with  more  classification 
and  more  types  introduced.  The  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  becomes  more  intensive. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that,  in  the  inorganic  division  of 
the  subject,  topics  are  mentioned,  but  absolutely  no  clew  is 
given  as  to  why  the  order  followed  has  been  chosen.  The 
outline  which  he  has  provided  reads  throughout  as  though 
prepared  by  one  who  had  yielded  under  protest  to  a  demand 
for  a  course  of  study.  There  is  no  question  but  it  forms  a 
basis  for  some  good  work;  but  in  promising  to  be  a  course  of 
study,  grade  by  grade,  it  pledges  what  it  does  not  fulfill.  For 
example,  in  plant  study,  there  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
Wording  for  the  first  four  grades;  and  no  one  can  distinguish 
any  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the  work  for  these  grades  as 
expressed  in  the  motive.  The  only  thing  in  thfe  arrangement 
which  suggests  gradation  is  the  label,  Grade  i.  Grade  2,  etc. 
Grade  6  studies  ferns;  Grade  7,  mosses.  Why  this  order? 
What  is  the  principle  underlying  the  choice?  If,  when  it  was 
being  set  up,  the  type  had  gotten  mixed  and  ferns  and  mosses 
had  changed  grades,  would  either  teachers  or  pupils  have 
known  the  difference?  If  not,  then  the  grading  is  purely 
factitious.  If  the  choice  of  material  and  the  arrangement 
rested  upon  a  true  principle,  either  scientific  or  pedagogic, 
then  any  rearrangement  of  material  would  produce  the  great- 
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est  confusion.  Even  the  breaking  of  the  course  into  two 
cycles,  separation  being  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  justification  which  shows  itself  in  the 
outline.  Upon  this  general  plan  we  may  have  as  many 
courses  of  study  as  there  are  possible  combinations  of  topics 
in  science,  and  in  the  end  not  have  a  single  one  that  is  actu- 
ally adapted,  grade  by  grade,  to  the  children. 

As  early  as  the  year  1871,  a  graded  course  in  nature 
study  was  prepared  for  a  Western  city  upon  the  following 
plan: 

1st  Year — Plants. 

2d  Year — Animals. 

3d  Year — Elements  of  physical  nature. 

4th  Year — Botany,  more  systematically  studied. 

5th  Year — ^^Zoology,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

6th  Year — Physics  and  astronomy. 

7th  Year — Physical  geography,  geology,  water,  meteor- 
ology. 

8th  Year — Outlines  of  natural  philosophy  (physics)  as 
illustrated  in  familiar  objects. 

In  this  course  of  study  the  cycle  scheme  again  appears,  the 
second  period  beginning  with  the  fourth  year.  The  aim  is 
to  have  the  pupil  make  several  complete  circuits  during  the 
eight  years.  The  lowest  one  should  seize  certain  striking 
features  in  each  department.  The  second  must  travel  around 
in  the  same  path,  but  more  systematically  and  in  detail.  The 
third  one,  still  deepening  and  generalizing  the  ideas  of  the 
pupils,  would  make  the  effects  permanent.  The  first  cycle 
was  to  include  three  years,  the  second,  three  years,  and  the 
third  two  years.  The  idea  is  that  a  pupil  coming  into  any 
grade  and  remaining  three  years  would  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  ground.  The  plan  involves  a  double  grading: 
first,  that  of  the  cycles,  and  second,  that  of  the  years  within 
each  cycle.  In  both,  the  selection  of  subject-matter  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  and,  as  now  generally  conceded,  unnatural.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fictitious  than  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
pupils  to  plants  in  the  first  grade,  and  to  animals  in  the 
second,  and  to  physical  nature  in  the  third.     Any  other  com- 
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bination  of  these  three  domains  of  nature  might  with  equal 
reason  have  been  made  and  it  may  be  added  that,  when  made, 
they  would  be  equally  fictitious.  Besides,  such  an  outline  is 
of  little  practical  use  to  the  teacher.  To  say  that  the  pupils 
revolving  in  the  second  cycle  must  be  more  thorough  than  in 
the  first,  and  in  the  third  the  effects  must  be  deepened  may  be 
philosophical,  but  it  affords  scarcely  any  insight  into  the  real 
difTficulty. 

The  general  notion  of  a  course  of  study  has  been  worked 
out  very  conscientiously  and  in  great  detail  by  another  skill- 
ful teacher  who  has  prepared  a  book  on  science  teaching.  In 
this  work  a  course  is  planned  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  divided 
into  forty-nine  steps.  These  are  included  under  four  general 
divisions  of  science,  namely:  (i)  the  stars  and  earth;  (2) 
minerals  and  rocks;  (3)  plants;  (4)  animals.  The  children,  in 
trying  to  wind  their  tortuous  way  up  this  spiral,  find  a  study 
of  seeds  in  the  first  step  in  the  first  year,  roots  and  stems  in 
the  sixth  step  of  the  second  year,  but  they  have  to  climb  until 
they  reach  the  seventeenth  step  the  third  year  before  they 
get  to  the  study  of  flowers.  The  author  is  a  conspicuous  vic- 
tim of  the  wooden-headed  teacher  who  lurks  around  insti- 
tutes for  the  purpose  of  finding  out ''  just  what  to  do." 

So  far,  all  attempts  made  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  close 
fitting  to  each  grade  have  ended  in  disappointment.  While 
the  science  teachers  are  thus  acknowledged  to  be  almost  help- 
lessly drifting,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  teachers  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  hold  a  position  any  more 
tenable.  The  difference  is  that  the  former  are  wrong  and 
know  it ;  while  the  latter,  though  equally  wrong,  have,  as  yet, 
but  little  suspicion  of  the  fact.  Arithmetic  is  possibly  the 
best  off  at  this  time  as  it  is  less  complex,  perhaps,  than  the 
other  subjects.  But  it  is  within  very  recent  times  that  we  have 
acquired  anything  like  a  respectable  gradation  even  of  the 
arithmetical  processes.  It  has  not  been  long  since  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  taught  seriatim. 
Until  even  more  recently  has  the  idea  been  maintained  that 
the  number  ten  and  all  below  belong  to  Grade  i,  and  twenty 
to  Grade  2,  etc. 
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Space  will  not  permit  the  consideration  of  various  courses 
of  study  as  prepared  in  these  subjects  by  different  people. 
But,  in  a  general  way,  it  must  seem  to  geography  teachers 
that  Heaven  smiled  on  them  when  it  ordained  but  four  or  five 
continents,  because,  by  starting  in  far  enough  along  the 
course,  it  was  so  easy  that  it  really  seemed  to  be  natural  to 
give  one  continent  to  each  grade  and  thus  come  out  right  in 
the  eight  years.  If  a  few  more  continents  had  risen  from  the 
sea  it  would  have  been  quite  embarrassing  to  many  teachers 
who  manufacture  courses  of  study  in  geography. 

In  history,  what  could  seem  more  natural  than  to  select 
subject-matter  for  the  grades  according  to  the  epochs  of  the 
books,  or  according  to  nations.  If  the  teacher  could  once 
fix  upon  the  grade  in  which  he  wished  to  teach  about  the 
American  Colonies,  the  rest  of  the  course  would  take  care  of 
itself;  the  next  grade  could  take  the  Revolutionary  Period; 
the  next,  the  Constitutional  Period,  and  so  on  to  the  present. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  that 
the  Colonial  Period  should  be  so  placed  in  the  course  that 
the  grades  would  not  fall  short,  or  over-run,  in  epochs  in  the 
eight  years. 

The  unintelligible  jumble  of  subject-matter,  due  to  efforts 
made  to  adapt  it  to  the  grades,  strongly  suggests  that  the 
principle  underlying  correct  gradation  has  not  been  very 
clearly  recognized.  The  assumption  of  a  fixed  unit  of  time 
and  the  arbitrary  distribution  of  subject-matter,  however,  are 
not  alone  responsible  for  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  present 
method  of  grading. 

Another  factor  that  has  been  allowed  to  have  too  much 
weight  in  the  gradation  of  children  is  the  pupil's  skill.  This 
does  vary,  to  be  sure,  considerably  as  the  years  pass;  but  the 
difference  shown  by  any  two  successive  years  is  not  so  vast 
as  one  might  suppose.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  skill  should  be  taken  into  serious  account  at  all 
in  establishing  grades.  Skill  is  a  variable  quantity  with  the 
same  pupil  in  different  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon 
what  skill  he  shall  be  promoted,  while  to  attempt  to  promote 
on  average  skill  involves  a  palpable  absurdity.  A  trained 
artist  can  paint  and  draw  much  better  than  can  a  beginner; 
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yet,  if  one  were  to  choose,  he  would  probably  prefer  to  enter 
a  class  in  drawing  composed  of  very  skillful  artists  than  one 
made  up  of  people  who  have  been  determined,  mathe- 
matically, to  have  just  his  own  degree  of  skill.  If  the  teacher 
were  to  keep  his  attention  upon  the  right  thing;  if  he  would 
not  insist  that  the  beginner  must  draw  just  like  the  adepts, 
under  penalty  of  a  mark  or  promise  of  promotion;  and,  if  he 
would  see  to  it  that  the  adepts  need  not  sit  idly  waiting  until 
the  novice  caught  up,  neither  they  nor  the  beginner  would  be 
in  the  least  retarded  by  their  association. 

Another  factor  that  has  also  been  unduly  emphasized  in 
establishing  grades  is  the  experience  of  the  pupil.  Relative 
experience  will  do  something  toward  establishing  relations 
between  two  pupils,  but  it  is  not  fundamental.  If  this  were 
so,  then  comparatively  few  people  would  be  lit  to  associate 
with  a  specialist  in  geology,  for  example,  because  he  has  actu- 
ally tramped  over  so  much  more  country  than  they  have. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  average  people  would  profit  immensely  by 
being  in  a  class  with  the  specialist,  provided  the  teacher 
would  not  attempt  to  bring  them  "  up  to  grade  " — working 
them,  perhaps,  after  school.  And,  if  they  were  just  as  much 
interested  in  geological  problems  as  the  specialist  and  would 
put  themselves  into  the  work,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  specialist 
would  object  to  their  being  his  classmates.  The  fact  is, 
everyone  can  recall  the  interest  and  stimulus  that  came  by 
being  in  a  class  where  there  were  those  who  did  know  more 
about  the  thing  studied  than  he  did  himself.  In  actual  life, 
too,  our  constant  struggle  is  to  associate  with  people  who 
know  more — who  have  wider  experiences  than  our  own. 
Nobody  pretends  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  effort 
anywhere. except  in  that  purgatory  of  traditions,  the  school- 
room. Teachers  invariably  dislike  to  promote  their  best  and 
brightest  pupils  and  no  one  can  blame  them.  Such  promo- 
tions remove  from  their  reach  one  of  the  chief  spurs  to  indi- 
vidual efifort  upon  which  they  can  rely.  Nor  can  it  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  that  the  bright  pupils  must  lose  by  thus 
being  "  ahead  of  their  grade,"  so  far  as  this  is  possible  within 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  limits  of  school  life.     Whatever 
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loss  they  may  sustain  probably  comes  from  the  false  idea  of 
the  teacher,  that  eventually  they  must  all  finally  round  up 
with  the  same  experiences  as  a  grand  total.  Personal  experi- 
ence proves  the  fact  that,  under  good  teaching,  one  never  felt 
particularly  handicapped  by  those  in  the  class  who  happened 
to  know  less.  In  actual  life,  too,  one  does  not  immediately 
lose  all  interest  in  a  subject  the  instant  he  comes  into  contact 
with  those  who  have  had  more  limited  experiences  than  his 
own,  always  provided  that  such  people  are  intelligently  inter- 
ested. On  the  contrary,  we  approach  the  zero  of  interest  and 
effort  as  we  go  toward  that  level  of  experience  and  attainment 
upon  which  we  ourselves  stand ;  yet,  it  is  this  kind  of  equality 
that  is  sought  for  in  the  grading  of  schools. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  system  of  grades  resting 
chiefly  upon  the  time  division  of  a  year,  upon  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  subject-matter,  upon  the  relative  expertness  in 
skill,  and  upon  the  extent  of  experience  is  without  a  founda- 
tion in  the  laws  of  growth.  In  casting  about  for  a  true  basis 
of  gradation,  a  study  of  ungraded  country  schools  may  give  a 
clew  to  the  truth.  These  schools,  never  celebrated  as  pur- 
veyors of  knowledge,  have  been  allowed  something  to  their 
credit  in  the  way  of  developing  native  ability  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  spontaneity  of  the  pupils.  Under  such  conditions 
there  seems  to  be  less  tendency  toward  that  formalism  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  have  the  pupils  do  the 
same  work  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
place. 

A  proper  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  results  ob- 
tained under  such  widely  varying  conditions  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  instead  of  being. spanned  by  a  year  as  it  is  now 
assumed,  the  natural  epochs  in  human  growth,  to  which  a 
school  grade  should  correspond,  are  of  much  greater  duration 
and  consequently  fewer  in  number  than  the  years  of  life.  Re- 
sults obtained  through  child-study  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. These  indicate  that  the  periods  of  growth  are  of  vari- 
able duration;  one  seems  to  culminate  at  about  the  age  of  six 
years;  another,  near  the  age  of  twelve,  and  a  third,  some  years 
later.     It  is  also  known  that  at  these  culminating  periods,  cer- 
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tain  well-defined  physical  changes  occur  which  give  color  and 
a  setting  to  the  mental  condition.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  whole  of  the  primary  and  grammar-school  course 
is  included  beween  the  two  most  marked  culminating  periods 
of  childhood  and  youth,  and  that  it  covers  an  epoch  of  devel- 
opment where  no  very  clearly  defined  dominating  forces  in 
growth  have  been  pointed  out.  The  results  gathered  from 
the  studies  of  children  between  the  two  ages  mentioned  seem 
to  point  backward  toward  the  first  and  forward  toward  the 
second;  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  there  is  the  fading 
out  of  the  phenomena  noted  at  six  and  a  foreshadowing  and 
development  of  those  which  culminate  at  twelve.  The  latter 
division  of  the  six  years,  between  six  and  twelve,  is  much 
shorter,  probably,  than  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  the  full  significance  of  this  is,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
afford  any  basis  for  making  eight  separate  and  distinct  grades, 
year  by  year.  The  child's  mind  does  not  grow  by  accretion, 
as  such  an  arrangement  implies,  but  rather  through  the 
organization  and  reorganization  of  his  experience  derived 
from  the  constant  presentation  of  the  same  things.  The 
growth  is  endogenous  rather  than  exogenous. 

The  demand  for  a  broader  conception  of  a  grade  is  not 
fully  met  by  the  cycle  plan  as  outlined  above,  because  it  neces- 
sitates a  continual  change  in  subject-matter,  and,  conse- 
quently, constant  severing  of  the  thread  of  interest.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  any  application  of  the 
theory  of  the  culture  epochs.  The  child  has  passed  through 
all  or  nearly  all  the  racial  epochs  before  entering  school  and  is 
fairly  ready  for  his  own,  the  living  present,  by  the  time  he 
comes  within  the  reach  of  a  course  of  study. 

It  is  true  that  within  recent  times  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  condition  of  pupils  subjected  to  the  routine  of 
a  graded  school  by  adapting  the  time  limit  to  the  apparent 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  In  many  cases  this  has  re- 
sulted in  considerably  reducing  the  time  that  the  pupil  is 
required  to  spend  in  a  grade.  It  is  evident  on  reflection, 
however,  that  this  process  of  railroading  a  pupil  through 
school  is  but  an  amelioration  of  the  present  condition,  not  a 
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solution  of  the  problem.  By  this  means  the  "  lockstep  "  is 
not  really  broken,  but  simply  quickened,  a  device,  however, 
not  without  its  advantages  to  the  pupils. 

The  question  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  school  grade 
must  be  solved  from  the  standpoint  of  child-study  and  the 
later  psychology.  A  review  of  the  various  conceptions  re- 
veals the  fact  that  it  has  been  considered  as  a  problem  lying 
almost  wholly  within  the  domain  of  pedagogy;  but  more 
enlightened  study  in  the  future  will  probably  demonstrate 
that  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  realm  of  psychology. 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  being  a  question  of  subject-matter 
and  the  sequence  and  inter-relation  of  subjects,  it  is  likely  to 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  aspects  of  interest  or  attitudes  of  mind. 
In  the  outset,  with  normal  children,  their  interest  is  all- 
embracing  and  their  attitude  of  mind  perfect.  It  would  seem 
to  be  fundamental  that  this  condition  should  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards,  but,  needless  to  say,  no  course  of  study  does  so, 
owing  largely  to  false  ideas  of  gradation.  An  arrangement 
which  provides  for  the  study  of  plants  in  one  year,  animals  in 
another,  the  atmosphere  in  a  third,  and  so  forth,  almost 
totally  ignores  the  importance  of  preserving  a  breadth  of 
interest.  But  interest  must  not  only  be  preserved,  it  must 
have  opportunity  spontaneously  to  intensify  and  deepen. 
Here  again,  most  courses  of  study  are  at  fault;  they  seek  to 
extend  interest  mainly  by  introducing  new  objects,  which  is 
more  likely  to  interrupt  interest  than  it  is  tO'  preserve  it. 
Thus  in  one  grade,  it  may  be,  the  flowering  plants  are  pre- 
scribed; in  the  next,  ferns;  in  another,  mosses,  etc.;  whereas, 
a  true  procedure  will  probably  require  a  continued  study  of 
the  same  things  from  new  points  of  view.  Nature  is  always 
shifting  the  standpoint  of  the  race  and  the  individual,  but  she 
never  changes  her  questions.  Our  fathers  studied  nature 
under  the  hypothesis  of  special  creation;  we  of  this  genera- 
tion, study  exactly  the  same  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lution. Previous  generations  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
same  questions  that  now  interest  us,  but  from  widely  different 
points  of  view.  What  is  here  maintained,  of  course,  applies 
with  greatest  force  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
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But,  if  in  later  years  and  in  advanced  work  to  specialize  be- 
comes a  necessity,  certainly,  in  the  narrower  sense,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  misfortune.  The  world,  with  good  reason,  regards 
with  some  suspicion  the  conclusion  of  the  specialist,  and  as  a 
result,  this  term  is  destined  to  have  a  broader  meaning  than 
that  assigned  to  it  in  the  past.  The  specialist  in  botany  and 
the  specialist  in  zoology  have  both  demonstrated  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  respective  positions,  and  the  specialist  in  biology 
is  the  result.  But  the  biologist  who  is  not  profound  in  both 
physics  and  chemistry  and  learned  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  science  has  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope,  in  this  day,  of 
advancing  the  frontier  of  knowledge  in  his  department. 
This  is  not  true  in  the  field  of  science  alone;  the  same  w411 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  work  of  students  in  any  subject. 
To  specialize,  therefore,  is  not  to  limit  one's  self  to  the  study 
of  a  part;  it  is  rather  to  assume  for  one's  self  a  definite  stand- 
point from  which  he  proposes  to  study  the  whole.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  after  school  life  is  over,  no  methods  of 
study,  no  phase  of  presentation,  even  in  the  extremes  of 
specialization,  furnish  any  counterpart  to  the  common  school 
grade.  It  was  probably  the  recognition  of  this  that  led  to  the 
demolition  of  the  old,  rigid  college  course,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  grade  by  subjects,  and  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  popular  and  more  rational  elective  system.  In  the 
university,  the  elective  system  stands  for  an  attempt  to  adapt 
subject-matter  to  interest.  There  can  be  hardly  a  question 
that  this  principle  must  be  observed  and  applied  throughout 
school  life.  That  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  school 
grade  is  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  and  this  will  be  controlled 
by  his  natural  interest.  What  it  is  that  predetermines  this 
interest  and  causes  a  shifting  of  the  point  of  view  from  time  to 
time  is  too  deep  a  question  to  be  fully  answered  yet,  although 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  various  interests  are  pretty  closely 
associated  with  epochs  in  the  physical  growth  of  the  body, 
modified,  almost  indefinitely,  by  the  immediate  environment 
of  home  and  neighborhood. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  philosophical  system  of 
grades  must  rest  upon  a  more  or  less  close  classification  of 
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interests,  that  will  show  themselves  through  well-defined  atti- 
tudes of  mind,  which  are  determined,  largely,  by  predispos- 
ing physical  causes  and  environment.  The  stock  argument 
against  this  suggestion  is  that  such  a  plan  must  tend  toward 
narrowness  in  attainment  by  the  individual.  But,  if  the 
interests  be  properly  fed,  this  cannot  be  so;  the  interrelations 
of  interests  must  in  due  time  appear  with  a  resulting  tendency, 
toward  breadth  of  knowledge.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  correlation  of  studies.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  no  course  of  study  can  be  pursued 
with  the  same  degree  of  success  in  any  two  schools  is  because 
the  environment,  not  being  the  same,  gives  a  different  charac- 
ter to  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils.  Still  further,  no  course 
of  study  formed  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  can  be 
made  equally  effective  to  every  one  of  forty  pupils  in  any  one 
school  for  reasons  similar  to  those  just  stated.  Methods  of 
teaching  have  been  adapted  chiefly  to  class  instruction,  and, 
therefore,  do  not,  ordinarily,  reveal  the  violence  done  to  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  interests.  The  abolition  of  the  grade,  as 
now  commonly  understood,  is  a  necessity  in  the  present 
movement  toward  individual  instruction.  As  illustrating 
how  a  community  of  interest  and  a  correspondence  in  attain- 
ment may  be  developed  from  different  points  of  view,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  initial  interest  of  a  country  child  may  be  with 
the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  while  that  of  the  city-born  pupil 
may  be  in  the  finished  fabric;  but,  if  both  sides  of  the  subject 
be  properly  treated  through  instruction,  the  two  pupils  will 
not  only  come  to  a  common  understanding  of  the  subject, 
they  will  have,  also,  a  genuine  understanding  of  each  other — 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance  in  social  and  civil  affairs. 

A  rational  solution  of  the  problem  now  under  considera- 
tion requires  a  close  study  of  the  following  points:  First,  the 
nature  of  the  various  interests  that  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other;  second,  to  what  extent  children's  interests  develop 
simultaneously;  and,  third,  if  the  development  is  seriatim,  the 
order  in  which  they  appear.  As  before  stated,  the  sources 
of  all  interest  will  be  found  in  the  pupil's  environment,  and  the 
time  of  greatest  activity  will  be  determined  by  physical  devel- 
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opment  depending  partly  upon  age.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  pupil  cannot  receive  instruction  upon  anything  not 
in  his  vicinity,  nor  does  it  imply  that  his  greatest  interest 
always  lies  with  his  environment ;  but,  simply,  that  all  material 
presented  as  subject-matter  for  study  must  be  treated  as  being 
illustrative  of  his  own  social,  civil,  and  physical  surroundings. 

Every  teacher  may  contribute  something  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge  upon  the  points  above  enumerated.  In 
the  beginning,  there  is  the  general  and  absorbing  interest  in 
everything.  In  early  childhood,  the  itching  palm  of  every 
sense  is  an  outstretched  inquiry  to  the  whole  world.  In  the 
breath  of  flowers,  the  tinted  clouds,  the  swish  and  roll  of 
waves,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  activity  of  his  fellows,  the 
childish  cup  of  satisfaction  is  filled  to  overflowing  without  the 
aid  of  either  reason  or  revelation.  While  he  views  life  and 
the  w^orld  from  this  standpoint,  all  questions  relating  to  use 
are  secondary,  and,  in  many  cases,  repugnant.  He  measures 
everything  by  a  broad,'  but  delicate,  aesthetic  sense,  and  where 
beauty  appears,  no  question  further  makes  any  appeal. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  standpoint  of  utility.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  the  child  early  begins  to  consider  the  use  of 
things;  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  question  of  utility  leads  to 
the  study  of  adjustments  as  profound  and  as  intrinsically 
beautiful  as  anything  else  found  in  life. 

Still  further,  there  is  a  time  when  there  spring  up  within 
the  strong  feelings  of  sentiment.  From  this  standpoint,  man 
looks  into  nature  and  finds  a  response  in  every  flower  and  in 
every  adjustment.  He  looks  out  into  society,  and  his  heart 
begins  to  regulate  its  beat  to  the  great  throbs  of  impulse  that 
move  mankind.  It  is  a  distinct  phase  of  life  which,  like  the 
others,  seems  to  appear  not  before  a  given  time,  but  when 
once  opened,  projects  itself  into  all  the  future. 

Finally,  there  comes  a  time  when  man  calls  upon  everything 
to  stand  and  give  a  reason  for  its  being;  he  calls  upon  creation 
to  declare  the  logic  of  its  existence  and  his  own,  and  here, 
again,  he  faces  the  old  familiar  friends  of  his  childhood. 

Corresponding  to  the  varied  interests  above  mentioned, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  equally  distinct  attitudes  or  aptitudes 
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of  mind.  In  the  first  period,  say  until  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  the  strongly  marked  mental  characteristic  is  that  of 
receptivity.  There  is  an  insatiate  demand  to  sense  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  things,  but  not  an  equally  strong  desire  to  give 
varied  expression  concerning  what  is  received.  Oral  expres- 
sion, with  drawing  and  painting,  fairly  meets  the  require- 
ments in  this  direction.  In  this  period,  children  skim  like 
swallows  over  the  widest  possible  environment,  apparently 
in  utter  defiance  of  all  reason,  yet  withal,  if  let  alone,  how 
they  grow!  But  so-called  graded  instruction  requires  that 
in  this  absorptive  period  the  children  must  be  well-grounded 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  arithmetical  processes  with  an 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  real  demand.  If,  in  adult  years, 
there  were  no  more  of  an  actual  need  for  writing  than  the 
child  feels  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  perhaps  later,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  would  be  a  page  written  once  in  a  century. 
The  final  motive  for  writing  is  that  there  may  be  a  record,  and 
it  requires  no  little  maturity  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  it. 
The  same  is  true,  possibly  in  lesser  degree,  of  reading.  There 
is  very  little  natural  demand  felt  by  the  child,  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  that  he  must  read.  Teachers  plead,  of  course, 
that  they  must  give  the  pupils  the  tools,  that  time  may  be 
saved  afterward;  whereas,  the  truth  is  that  tendencies  are 
dwarfed,  opportunities  are  lost,  and  purposes  thwarted  that 
must  be  permitted  now,  if  ever,  to  enter  into  the  very  foun- 
dations of  life.  But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  to  inflict  upon 
the  pupils  at  this  time  the  meaningless  gibberish  of  arith- 
metic. Not  that  the  demand  for  weighing,  measuring,  and 
comparing  is  absent;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  present. 
But  the  committing  of  tables  and  the  substitution  of  mean- 
ingless diagrams  and  symbols  for  the  things  about  him,  which 
he  is  really  trying  to  measure  and  compare,  is  to  forever  divert 
the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  channels  of  mathematical  truth. 
During  this  stage  of  development,  the  teacher's  watchword 
should  be  Presentation.  School  should  be  out  of  doors. 
Take  the  children  to  the  country,  to  the  city,  to  the  factories, 
and  to  the  stores.  Let  them  walk  up  and  down  as  much  of 
the  earth  as  possible.     Let  the  money  that  now  goes  into  sup- 
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plementary  reading  for  these  years  be  spent  for  transportation 
by  rail  and  water  that  the  children  may  have  at  least  a  real 
taste  of  God's  own  feast.  Never  mind  the  reason  why  they 
want  this;  away  with  the  impertinence!  As  well  might  one 
ask  his  own  soul  why  it  enjoys  a  fair  landscape,  a  beautiful 
picture,  or  a  strain  of  music.  The  tinglings  of  sense  bring  a 
present  reward,  and  the  final  justification  comes  in  the  calm 
reflection  of  more  sober  years. 

As  the  inquiry  into  the  use  of  things  becomes  more  earnest, 
there  arises  in  the  mind  an  aptitude  for  construction.  Out  of 
the  first  early  survey  of  creation  there  has  arisen  an  intense 
desire  to  enter  into  the  practical  activities  of  life.  The  aim- 
less expenditure  of  energy  in  the  earlier  years  in  a  measure 
ceases,  and  the  life  force  is  harnessed  and  directed  toward  defi- 
nite ends.  In  this  period  everything  should  be  subordinated 
to  doing,  and  the  fullness  of  time  has  arrived  for  manual  train- 
ing. In  the  earlier  stages  of  primary  work,  most  forms  of 
manual  training  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  writing  or  read- 
ing. The  benefit,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  at  this  early 
age,  is  indirect,  since  the  child  thereby  is  kept  from  even  more 
injurious  exercises. 

In  that  stage  of  development  where  the  feelings  of  senti- 
ment appear,  the  pupils  for  the  first  time  become  social 
beings  in  a  true  sense  of  the  term.  At  this  time,  not  quite 
the  same  for  the  boys  that  it  is  for  the  girls,  the  inter- 
social  relations  appear  in  a  new  light  and  the  mind  develops 
an  aptitude  for  history — at  least,  for  a  new  phase  of  it.  It  is 
the  epoch  above  all  for  physical  culture,  which  now  comes 
with  a  new  purpose  and  a  clearer  meaning.  Very  much  in 
literature  that,  previously,  has  been  a  sealed  book  now  be- 
comes intelligible,  and  remains  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration. 
It  is  probably  about  this  time,  somewhat  later  perhaps,  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  show  the  reasons  underlying  systems 
of  government,  through  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  their  own 
civil  relations.  Everyone  rejoices  in  the  passing  of  the  old 
regime  of  tyranny  in  the  schoolroom,  and  all  make  welcome 
the  reign  of  the  humane  and  the  reasonable.  Children  in  first 
grade  may  govern  themselves,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  but 
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it  will  not  be  exactly  on  the  lines  of  a  pure  democracy.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  tyranny,  with  the  teacher  as  a  subject. 
Laws  which  form  the  framework  of  a  government  arise  from 
the  necessity — the  direst  necessity  imposed  by  civil  and  social 
relations.  Laws  are  the  last  resort  of  society;  man  does  with- 
out them  till  the  last  moment.  The  relations  which  exist 
among  pupils  in  a  school  as  it  is  now  constituted  are  largely 
unnatural,  and  to  the  same  degree  the  rules  of  government 
must  be  imposed.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  at  an  age  when 
the  social  and  civil  impulses  are  but  emerging  from  a  condi- 
tion of  savagery,  that  the  instincts  of  government  will  at  once 
crystallize  into  a  rational  democratic  code.  The  various  in- 
fractions of  childish  rights  are  more  easily  and  satisfactorily 
settled  by  an  occasional  fisticuff  on  the  playground  than 
through  the  operation  of  any  elaborate  system  of  laws. 
Nearly  all  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  order  required  in  the 
schoolroom,  to  marching,  etc.,  rest  upon  no  reason  that  the 
pupils  can  very  deeply  appreciate.  The  danger  is  that  in  urg- 
ing the  pupils  to  self-impose  these  laws  at  this  time,  in- 
stead of  the  government  of  a  democracy,  there  will  arise  one 
of  hypocrisy.  All  this  is  written  with  a  firm  belief  in  educa- 
tion into  self-control,  but  the  contention  is  that  even  so 
desirable  a  thing  as  self-government  may  be  attempted  at  a 
time  when  it  is  repugnant  to  the  children,  and  psychologic- 
ally, almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 

Through  all  these  years  Nature  has  taken  those  means  and 
observed  those  precautions  which  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
She  has  attracted  his  attention  and  occupied  his  hands,  but 
she  has  adjured  him  to  silence.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
she  arouses  an  interest  in  the  meaning  of  things,  on  the  other, 
she  commands  him  to  speak.  It  is  not  until  now,  at  an  age 
which  places  him  beyond  the  grammar  school,  when  he  be- 
gins to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  those  things  which 
have  held  his  interest  from  childhood,  that  expression  is  nor- 
mal and  fullest.  Speech  grows  eloquent,  and  writing  be- 
comes easy  and  natural.  It  is  not  until  this  late  period  in 
development  that  writing,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  in- 
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cisive,  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  expression,  becomes 
an  organic  part  of  human  equipment.  All  that  precedes, 
when  compared  with  it,  is  but  the  empty  rattle  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  expression. 

These  spontaneous  interests  and  natural  aptitudes  of  the 
developing  mind  are  by  no  means  independent  of  each  other, 
but  it  cannot  be  urged  that,  from  the  first,  they  coexist. 
The  stages  of  their  development  overlap,  but  the  climaxes  of 
intensity  do  not  coincide,  and  a  system  of  gradation,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  must  be  devised  which  will  recognize  these 
facts.  With  a  course  of  study  based  upon  a  logical  treat- 
ment of  subject-matter,  fitted  to  an  arbitrary  system  of 
grades,  and  administered  by  methods  of  instruction  that  have 
been  generalized  to  suit  that  fiction  known  as  the  average,  the 
natural  interests  and  aptitudes  of  mind  have  but  little  chance. 
The  present  method  of  grading  was  evolved  at  a  time  when 
the  conceptions  of  childhood  differed  widely  from  those 
which  now  prevail;  the  attempt,  therefore,  to  build  rational 
methods  of  instruction  upon  that  antiquated  framework  must 
end  in  confusion,  disappointment,  and  failure.     New  wine 

must  not  be  put  into  old  bottles. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Chicago  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  III. 


VII 

KNOWLEDGE   FROM   THE  STANDPOINT   OF 
ASSOCIATION 

James,  just  past  his  second  birthday,  said  to  a  colored  boy 
who  had  brought  the  newspaper,  "  Boy,  your  face  is  dirty!  " 
Lucius,  nearly  three  years  old,  saw  a  colored  woman  washing 
and  asked  why  she  did  not  take  her  gloves  off.  Several  chil- 
dren less  than  four  years  old  are  reported  to  have  called  snozv, 
sugar.  A  boy  of  two,  seeing  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  street,  called 
it  glass.  Philip,  just  past  two,  on  seeing  the  sun  low  in  the 
horizon,  called  it  gas.  Alice,  at  four,  was  invited  to  go  with 
her  sister  on  a  short  journey  in  the  cars.  She  said  she  would 
if  she  might  ride  with  her  uncle  in  the  sink.  Her  uncle  is  a 
locomotive  engineer,  and  she  was  asked  if  she  meant  the  en- 
gine. She  replied  that  she  meant  that  big,  black  thing  like 
her  mother's  sink.  Harry,  six,  was  shown  a  gray,  downy 
feather  and  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  feather  he  supposed  it 
was.  He  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  the  cat's.  A  child  of 
four,  when  the  light  fell  on  a  rabbit's  eyes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  look  bright  and  red,  said  the  eyes  were  on  fire, 
and  refused  to  approach  the  rabbit.  Red  hair  has  been  said 
by  several  children  from  four  to  six  to  be  on  fire  or  to  owe  its 
color  to  fire. 

What  is  the  condition  of  mind  and  what  are  the  mental 
processes  that  lead  to  these  errors?  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  infant  mind  sees  resemblances  earlier  than  dif- 
ferences, a  saying  which  is  true,  but  which  does  not  go  far 
toward  an  explanation.  Is  not  this  what  has  taken  place? 
The  child,  having  perceived  in  the  object  before  him  one  or 
more  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
has  identified  the  new  thing  with  the  old.  The  error  arises 
(as  often  in  adults)  from  overlooking  respects  in  which  the 
two  differ.     Sugar  and  snow  possess  in  common  the  quality 
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of  whiteness  combined  with  granular  structure.  That  sugar 
is  never  found  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  yet 
a  part  of  the  child's  experience,  hence  this  and  other  differ- 
ences between  the  two  objects  are  overlooked.  He  has  re- 
peatedly experienced  from  sugar  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
with  the  less  definite  sensation  of  granular  form,  and  this 
combination  has  become  associated  with  the  word  sugar. 
When  he  sees  snow  the  sensation  is  again  experienced,  and 
the  nervous  impulse  to  which  it  gives  rise  passes  to  the  motor 
centers  and  produces  the  muscular  contractions  necessary  for 
pronouncing  the  word  sugar.  In  other  words,  it  has  become 
the  habit  of  the  nervous  system  to  pronounce  the  word  sugar 
on  experiencing  this  combination  of  sensations;  a  path  has 
been  opened  along  which  the  nervous  impulse  will  travel  until 
it  is  inhibited,  or  some  other  path  is  opened  by  a  subsequent 
experience.  When,  by  reason  of  further  acquaintance  with 
sugar,  he  knows,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  this  knowledge  will  act  as  an  inhibitory  force 
and,  although  the  similarity  of  appearance  may  suggest  the 
word,  the  word  will  not  be  pronounced.  Or  even  before  this, 
perhaps,  the  experience  of  snow  will  have  been  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  an  impulse  which  discharges  itself  in  speaking  the 
word  snow. 

By  the  same  process  an  association  has  been  established 
between  the  sensation  caused  by  a  face  which  is  not  white  and 
the  word  dirty.  In  the  case  of  Lucius,  the  sight  of  hands  of 
a  dark  color  habitually  calls  for  the  word  gloves.  Substan- 
tially the  same  explanation  may  be  made  of  the  other  in- 
stances mentioned. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  childhood  in  this  mental  con- 
dition. Adults  go  through  life  naming  objects  by  their  re- 
semblance to  other  objects,  and  making  gross  mistakes  for 
lack  of  closer  observation  or  wider  experience.  The  interest 
in  the  subject  arises  from  noting,  first,  what  our  records  seem 
to  emphasize,  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  a  child's  first 
knowledge;  second,  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  grows 
by  experience;  and  third,  what  attributes,  in  particular  in- 
stances, as  color,  form,  sound,  uses,  etc.,  are  earliest  known 
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to  children.  Our  records  are  not  data  for  generalization, 
particularly  on  this  third  point — they  have  not  sufficient  con- 
tinuity— but  the  conclusions  they  suggest  are  not  therefore 
without  value. 

In  many  cases  the  attribute  of  form  stands  for  the  object, 
and  identification  depends  upon  perceiving  a  similarity  of 
shape.  A  child  of  three  in  a  railroad  car  was  heard  to  say  to 
her  mother  as  she  pointed  to  the  racks  for  bundles,  "  See  all 
the  comb-boxes!  "  Mary,  about  the  same  age,  on  seeing  her 
sister  open  a  letter,  said,  "  Will  you  give  me  the  pocketbook 
when  you  take  the  letter  out?  "  Margaret  is  nearly  four. 
Her  older  sister  showed  her  some  cards  on  which  she  had 
drawn  various  things.  Margaret  recognized  the  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  but  called  two  American  flags  bread-toasters.  A 
street-car  conductor,  playing  with  a  little  boy,  seized  his  cap 
and  hung  it  on  the  brass  handle  of  the  motor.  Grace,  about 
four  years  old,  was  in  the  car  and  afterward  in  telling  her 
mother  what  was  done  said  the  conductor  hung  the  cap  on 
the  faucet.  (In  this  case  color  may  have  aided,  or  even  have 
been  the  basis  of  identification.)  A  bright,  round  spot  on 
the  wall,  or  a  lantern  suspended  at  a  height,  is  often  called  the 
moon.  Carlton,  four  and  a  half,  went  to  a  church  where  the 
congregation  turned  about  to  face  the  choir  during  the  sing- 
ing. He  said  when  he  reached  home,  "  Part  of  the  time  they 
stood  backward  and  leaned  against  the  fence."  Lucy,  just 
past  four,  went  to  visit  her  uncle  in  the  country.  In  the  attic 
she  saw  a  spinning-wheel  which  she  spoke  of  as  Uncle 
George's  bicycle.  Floyd  does  not  know  the  name  of  the 
letter  g,  but  when  looking  at  a  printed  page,  put  his  finger  on 
a  g  and  said,  "  That  is  a  part  of  a  hen,  and  there's  another  like 
it,  and  one  that  I  don't  know."  After  a  moment  of  silence 
he  exclaimed,  "And  it's  egg!"  A  piano  seen  for  the  first 
time  is  called  a  sewing-machine;  a  concertina  is  a  Japanese 
lantern  playing  music;  the  petiole  of  a  leaf  is  the  handle;  in 
the  reading-book  used  at  school  is  the  sentence,  "  Mr.  Rat 
has  a  feather  in  his  hat,"  but  the  space  for  the  word  feather  is 
filled  by  the  picture  of  a  feather.  James  read  the  sentence, 
"  Mr.  Rat  has  a  Christmas-tree  in  his  hat."     The  teacher 
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pointed  to  the  picture  and  asked  what  it  was.  "  A  Christmas- 
tree,"  he  repHed.  John,  six  years  old,  appeared  after  several 
tests  had  been  applied,  to  recognize  his  name  written  in  script 
by  the  letter  /  alone.  If  another  name  different  from  his  in 
all  the  letters  except  /  was  shown  him  he  said  it  was  his  name, 
but  he  did  not  claim  any  name  with  a  different  initial.  An- 
other boy  knows  a  drum  and  knows  a  fiddle.  When  he  saw 
a  banjo  for  the  first  time  he  called  it  a  drum-fiddle.  Similar 
instances  may  be  given  indefinitely,  all  of  which  indicate 
that  sometimes  the  name  of  an  object  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  form  alone  that  the  child  falls  a  victim  to  the  habit 
of  speaking  the  name  whenever  the  form  is  perceived. 

Color  and  form  are,  however,  sometimes  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  the  test  of  identity  is  touch  or  smell;  as  when  a 
child  calls  a  blanket,  or  cotton,  or  a  muff,  kitty;  or  when  a 
child,  after  feeling  of  a  peach,  refused  to  eat  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  covered  with  cloth.  Mary,  a  child  of  three  years, 
is  reported  to  have  identified  her  toy  horse,  when  another  like 
it  was  shown  her,  by  smelling  of  it;  and  Inez,  nine  years  old, 
believed  that  matches  were  made  from  wasps  because  they 
smelled  like  wasps.  Very  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  re- 
ported and  fewer  still  in  which  objects  are  identified  by  taste. 
If  we  rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  records,  we  shall  conclude 
that  sight  and  hearing  are  the  senses  chiefly  useful  to  children 
in  gaining  knowledge;  but  it  is  probable  that  touch  plays  a 
more  important  part  than  here  appears.  There  are  cases  re- 
ported of  a  failure  to  distinguish  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  when  a  child  put  his  hands  upon  a  frost-covered  win- 
dow and  said,  "  hot,  hot!  "  "Heat  and  cold  are  both  stimulat- 
ing sensations,  and  it  may  well  be  that  several  experiences  of 
both  in  some  degree  of  intensity  are  necessary  to  a  perception 
of  the  difference.  If  the  child  were  to  have  experience  of 
either  sensation  in  a  way  to  make  it  impressive,  the  name 
given  it  would  be  recalled  the  next  time  the  stimulating  effect 
was  produced,  whether  the  cause  was  the  same  or  not.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child  of  less  than  three 
•  years  may  never  have  experienced  either  strongly,  and  may 
have  gained  the  association  of  hot  from  hearing  it  and  at  the 
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same  time  seeing  older  persons  withdraw  their  hands  from  a 
heated  object. 

A  child  of  fourteen  months  was  accustomed  to  play  with  a 
small  white  dog,  and  when  a  baby  was  brought  in  by  a  visitor 
he  showed  much  pleasure  and  called  it  doggie.  Another 
child  who  was  not  familiar  with  cows,  but  who  had  seen  a 
donkey  several  times  and  learned  its  name,  when  some  cows 
passed  the  house  called  them  donkeys.  Robert,  four  years 
old,  when  away  from  home  slept  in  a  bed  with  a  canopy  over 
it.  When  he  woke  in  the  morning  he  said,  "  Isn't  it  nice 
we've  got  a  shed  over  us?  "  A  child  of  twenty  months  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  into  the  house  crying  and  saying, 
"  Argo."  the  name  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  of  which  she  was 
afraid.  She  was  led  back  to  the  doorj-ard  where  she  had 
been  playing,  when  she  pointed  to  a  feather  on  the  ground 
and  again  said  "  Argo."  Emily,  so  far  as  was  known,  had 
never  seen  the  moon  until  she  was  more  than  two  years  old. 
She  chanced  to  be  out  of  doors  one  evening  when  the  moon 
was  full.  She  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  Oh,  see  Mrs.  Deane's 
lamp!  "  When  the  first  snow  fell,  a  two-year  old  girl  said, 
"  Oh,  see  all  the  flies!  "  Evelyn  had  seen  monkeys  and 
learned  the  name.  When  she  first  saw  her  baby  brother  she 
said,  "  Monkey."  The  similarity  in  the  final  syllable  of  the 
word  (baby)  may  have  aided  the  association.  A  small  tor- 
toise seen  for  the  first  time,  although  it  was  in  motion,  was 
called  a  rubber  toad.  A  snake  gliding  among  the  stones  of 
a  wall  was  called  a  frog.  Ernest  was  helping  his  mother  pull 
basting  threads  from  a  piece  of  work  just  finished.  Suddenly 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mamma,  there  are  basting  threads  in 
your  hair."  His  mother's  hair  is  black,  but  is  beginning  to 
turn  gray.  Willie  saw  Iv^rses  with  nets  on  their  ears;  he  said 
they  had  hats  on.  In  these  instances,  the  identities  depend 
on  no  one  attribute,  but  on  general  appearance  or  position. 
Special  attributes  seem  indeed  to  be  unperceived. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  who  called  the  cows  donkeys,  an  ill- 
defined  form  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  attached  to  the  word 
donkey.  The  combination  of  sensations  that  went  to  make 
up  this  form  was  so  vague  that  it  was  equally  well  produced 
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by  the  sight  of  cows.  The  result  indicates  that  it  gave  rise 
to  the  same  nervous  impulse  and  that  this  passed  without  in- 
hibition to  the  motor  centers  which  control  the  larynx,  and 
brought  about  the  muscular  contraction  for  pronouncing  the 
word  donkey. 

A  priori  one  would  say  it  was  impossible  for  a  feather  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog  to  be  seriously  identified,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  case,  although  the  child  was  but  twenty 
months  old,  the  element  of  fancy  and  play  may  have  entered ; 
that  the  pleasure  of  illusion  may  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
cause  the  child  to  simulate  fear.  One  would  wish  to  know 
more  of  the  child  before  forming  a  judgment.  Close  obser- 
vation is  sometimes  required  to  distinguish  the  acting  of  a 
child  from  genuine  emotions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
slight  resemblance  serves  for  the  basis  of  identification,  and 
that  striking  differences  are  unnoted  or  have  no  influence  in 
awaking  what  we  call  discrimination.  This  ceases  to  appear 
strange  to  us  when  the  physiological  processes  mentioned 
above  are  considered.  As  adults  differ  greatly  in  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  come  to  conclusions  and  in  the  sum  of 
data  which  they  require  in  order  to  identify  objects  or  explain 
phenomena,  so  some  children  are  affected  strongly  by  a  re- 
semblance of  the  slightest  nature.  Thus  it  comes  about  that, 
in  accordance  with  no  rule  and  in  a  manner  that  makes  gener- 
alization impossible,  associations  are  formed,  sometimes  last- 
ing, sometimes  ephemeral,  according  to  circumstances  and 
experience. 

When  a  child  says  inksect  for  insect,  thixed  for  fixed,  bote  for 
vote,  baccinated  for  vaccinated,  bile  for  vile,  Hying  for  frying, 
drake  for  crape,  infidel  for  invalid,  etc.,  there  is  to  be  noted  the 
same  lack  of  variety  of  experience  and  the  same  activity  over 
an  already  established  path.  The  muscular  adjustments  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  familiar  word  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  the  unfamiliar  word,  and  being  called  into  use  by 
that  part  of  the  word  common  to  both,  perform  their  ordinary 
function  rather  than  a  variation  from  it.  It  is  this  process 
which  underlies  punning.  Several  different  ideas  have  be- 
come associated  with  a  single  word,  and  when  that  word  is 
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seen  or  spoken  it  calls  up,  indifferently,  one  or  more  of  the 
ideas  with  which  it  is  associated.  There  are  cases  in  which 
new  combinations  of  letters  call  for  a  muscular  adjustment  in 
the  act  of  pronouncing  so  much  like  a  familiar  one  that  the 
familiar  adjustment  is  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  speaker  to  correct  himself.  One  of  the  present  writers 
has  always  associated  gypsies  with  Egypt  from  the  fact  that 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pronounce  the  word  Egypt  the 
word  gypsies  is  uttered.  When  letters  like  b  and  v,  th  and  f 
and  /  and  r  are  interchanged,  it  is  possible,  and  in  some  cases 
certain,  that  the  child  is  unable  to  pronounce  one  of  the  two, 
even  though  he  is  aware  of  the  difference.  He  may  have 
become  accustomed  through  experience  to  saying  h  and, 
although  he  notes  the  difference  between  it  and  v,  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  uttering  the  latter  because  the  co-ordinations  are  so 
much  ahke  that  the  muscles  contract  for  b  when  he  tries  to 
say  V.  The  word  czar  occurred  in  a  lesson;  a  boy  called  it 
scissors,  and  another  boy  eager  to  set  him  right  called  it 
Cccsar.  A  previous  association  was  evidently  the  cause  of 
this. 

When  a  child  hears  a  new  word,  whether  it  is  intelligible 
to  him  or  not,  he  often  seizes  upon  a  word  of  similar  sound 
already  known  to  him  and  uses  the  latter  in  place  of  the  for- 
mer. This  may  be  due  to  a  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  the 
known  word.  It  is  the  appearance  in  a  particular  form  of 
what  is  well  known  to  us  in  a  general  form.  All  our  ideas  are 
shaped  and  colored  by  our  past — by  our  experiences  and  en- 
vironment. When  a  new  idea  is  presented  to  us,  existing 
ideas  either  modify  it  or  wholly  prevent  its  reception  by  the 
mind.  A  child,  being  shown  an  Easter  egg,  asks  if  it  is  what 
they  put  in  bread.  Yeast,  being  more  familiar  than  Easter,  is 
identified  with  it.  A  boy  not  quite  four  was  shown  an  island 
in  a  river  and  told  with  clearness  and  emphasis  that  it  was  an 
island.  He  pronounced  the  word  once  and  then  said  Ireland 
twice.  When  he  reached  home  he  told  the  Irish  servant  that 
he  had  seen  the  place  where  she  was  born.  There  was  to  be  a 
church  fair  and  Mabel's  mother  was  about  to  explain  what 
a  fair  was,  when  Mabel  interrupted  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  know 
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what  you  mean,  fare  on  the  horsecars."  Bertha  asked  how 
cold  it  was  by  the  harmonica.  Mary  said  she  had  been  to  the 
theater  to  see  "  Little  God  Fauntleroy."  Carrie  announced 
with  much  pleasure  that  she  could  spell  chocolate,  and  proved 
it  by  saying  c-h-a-1-k-l-e-t.  She  had  learned  at  school  to 
spell  chalk  and  was  naturally  pleased  that  this  helped  her  to 
the  knowledge  of  another  word.  In  the  song  "  Marching 
through  Georgia'  "  occurs  the  verse  "  From  Atlanta  to  the 
Sea  ";  a  girl,  five  and  a  half,  sang  it,  "  From  a  lantern  to  the 
sea,"  and  persisted  in  doing  so  after  she  had  been  corrected. 
She  said  she  thought  it  might  be  lantern  because  they  started 
in  the  night  when  it  was  dark.  Cora  was  repeating  the 
names  of  the  United  States  and  Ethel  was  following  her. 
When  Cora  said,  Mississippi,  Ethel  said  "  You  mean  Mrs. 
Shippee "  (a  neighbor).  "  No,  I  mean  Mississippi,"  said 
Cora.  "  Well,  where  does  she  live?  "  asked  Ethel.  A  class 
of  children,  six  or  seven  years  old,  were  learning  the  words  of 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  were  asked  what  the  word 
ramparts,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  verses,  means.  Four- 
teen children  whispered  their  answers  to  the  teacher.  Seven 
said  grandpa;  one  said,  soldiers;  one,  rabbits;  one,  battle;  one,. 
fight;  one,  lamb-pots;  and  one,  little  rams  that  run  all  over  the 
body.  The  last  two  were  unable  to  explain  what  they  meant. 
A  young  woman  reports  that  at  six  years  old  what  she  heard 
called  foggy  weather,  she  believed  was  really  froggy  weather 
and  had  some  relation  to  frogs.  Another  young  woman  re- 
members that,  seeing  the  word  facsimile  under  a  portrait,  she 
called  it  face  smile  and  maintained  a  dispute  about  it  with  one 
of  her  companions.  Another  still  says  that  when  she  re- 
peated the  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  she  said 
in  good  faith  dressmakers.  The  sound  of  peace  meant  to  her 
piece  and  a  piecemaker  must  be  a  dressmaker,  which  was  a 
better  word.  Miss  M.  reports  that  at  nine  years  old  when 
she  heard  a  visitor  say,  "  I  had  the  varioloid  "  (O  Lord),  she 
was  shocked  af  her  profanity.  A  girl  of  ten  explained  the 
meaning  of  galleries  to  be  "  A  place  where  they  hang  people." 
Commerce  is  said  to  be,  "  one  of  the  marks  used  in  punctua- 
tion " ;  a  finite  verb,  the  words  having  been  heard  but  not  seen, 
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is  a  Urn-eyed  verb;  docile  is  something  hanging  from  a  curtain; 
a  kernel  is  a  place  where  dogs  sleep;  the  Technical  School  is  the 
St.  NicJiol  School. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  an  idea  is  one  cause  of 
error  in  definitions.  A  teacher  had  shown  a  class  the  anthers 
of  a  flower.  In  reviewing  the  lesson  she  asked  what  an 
anther  was.  A  boy  of  eight  said :  "  That  thing  that  holds  a 
ship  down."  An  older  association  with  a  word  similar  in 
sound  took  precedence  of  the  newer  or  less  habitual  associa- 
tion. A  girl  of  nine  spoke  of  her  mother  as  a  villain.  When 
surprise  was  expressed,  she  said,  '*  Why,  don't  you  know  she 
is  sick  all  the  time?  "  A  class  were  reading  a  story  of  a  Rus- 
sian serf.  When  asked  what  a  serf  was,  a  boy  of  eleven  said, 
"  Somebody  who  goes  to  sea."  In  the  reading  lesson  the 
word  copse  occurred.  One  boy  said  it  was  a  policeman,  an- 
other said,  a  dead  man.  The  first  boy  looked  at  the  word 
more  carefully  and  said,  "  It's  lots  of  policemen." 

The  examples  just  quoted  suggest  the  advisability,  espe- 
cially in  cases  when  the  new  word  resembles  one  already 
known,  of  presenting  the  idea  or  describing  the  new  thing  be- 
fore the  word  is  given.  One  point  in  good  teaching  is  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  forming  of  wrong  associations,  since,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  more  difficult  to  open  a  new 
path  than  to  follow  one  already  trodden.  It  is  easier 
to  form  a  new  habit  than  to  substitute  a  new  one  for  an 
old  one. 

When  we  say  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  an 
idea  has  a  tendency  to  influence  the  perception  of  a  new  word 
or  sound,  we  are  stating  in  terms  of  the  intellect  what  we  have 
before  said  in  terms  of  physiology.  The  term  "  idea  "  stands 
for  the  nervous  path  which  is  already  open  and  along  which 
nervous  impulses  have  already  passed.  When  a  new  presen- 
tation occurs,  the  nervous  impulse  to  which  it  gives  rise  can 
more  easily  follow  an  accustomed  track  than  plow  a  new 
one;  it  takes  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  and  therefore  fol- 
lows the  path  made  by  the  previous  presentation  to  which  it 
bears  most  resemblance.  Hence  it  comes  in  the  end  to  those 
motor  centers  which  produce  the  muscular  adjustments  for 
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pronouncing  a  familiar  word — a  word,  that  is,  which  stands 
for  the  presentation  that  made  the  original  track. 

So  little  are  ideas  as  the  correlatives  of  words  necessary 
that  children  often  make  mere  jargon  of  what  they  are 
taught.  For  instance,  in  the  evening  prayer  "  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,"  lay  me  becomes  lame,  and  If  I  should  die, 
Fishudi.  Mr,  W.  reports  that  he  remembers  substituting 
staich  for  state's  before  prison  and  saying  staich-prison  over 
and  over  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sound  without  associating 
any  idea  with  it.  Yet  he  had  learned  the  word  from  hearing 
it  used.  Many  of  us  can  furnish  our  own  illustrations  of  this — 
illustrations  by  no  means  confined  to  our  childhood.  Obscure 
lines,  as  in  Shakspere,  may  satisfy  one  completely,  until  some 
external  circumstance  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  The  mind  is  satisfied  if  the 
rhythm  is  unbroken. 

Another  form  of  error  which  shows  the  power  of  habit 
occurs  when  a  well-known  word  has  one  or  more  syllables  in 
common  with  a  new  word.  A  child  who  was  taken  in  an  ele- 
vator to  the  upper  stories  of  a  building  told  her  sister  that 
she  went  upstairs  in  the  refrigerator.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances another  child  used  the  word  alligator.  There  is  no 
confusion  of  ideas  here.  In  the  mind  of  the  first  child  the 
termination  ator  is  associated  with  the  sounds  refriger,  and  in 
the  mind  of  the  second  with  allig;  when  one  set  of  sounds  is 
called  up,  the  other  follows.  The  termination  stands  for  the 
whole  word  just  as  the  quality^  zvhite  stands  for  sugar  in  the 
instances  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Two  or  more  words  sometimes  become  so  associated  in  the 
child's  mind  that  the  use  of  one  suggests  the  other  and  causes 
it  to  be  spoken  in  an  habitual  or  mechanical  way.  When 
Burns  goes  outdoors  to  play,  his  mother  often  says,  "  Don't 
run  down  the  hill,"  or  "  Don't  run  away!  "  The  two  phrases 
mean  the  same  thing  to  him.  One  day  his  sister  was  teach- 
ing him  the  nursery  rhyme,  "  Hey  diddle,  diddle,  etc."  He 
repeated  each  line  after  her  correctly  until  they  came  to  the 
last,  "  And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon."  Burns  then 
said,  "  The  dish  ran  down  hill  with  the  spoon."     It  seemed 
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to  be  difficult  for  him  to  say  it  correctly.  Willie,  who  is 
nearly  three,  does  not  separate  the  words  bread  and  butter  in 
their  use.  If  given  a  piece  of  bread  which  is  not  buttered, 
he  says  "  Put  some  bread  and  butter  on  it."  Helen's  name 
is  Helen  Agnes  Daly,  and  when  asked  what  her  name  is  she 
is  accustomed  to  give  it  in  full.  Recently,  when  asked  the 
name  of  any  person  or  animal  she  gives  as  the  last  part  of  it 
Agnes  Daly,  even  if  the  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  family. 
She  also  calls  the  dog  Prince  Agnes  Daly,  and  the  horse  Katie 
Agnes  Daly.  Lucille,  who  is  two  and  a  half  years  old,  was 
about  to  "  speak  a  piece."  She  was  told  to  make  a  bow  and 
was  shown  how  to  do  it.  She  was  then  asked  again  to  make 
a  bow,  when  she  said,  "  Bow-wow."  The  horse  had  cut  its 
foot  on  a  telephone  wire  which  was  lying  across  the  street. 
Eva  had  heard  it  spoken  of,  but  when  someone  asked  her  how 
the  horse  hurt  its  foot  replied  that  it  cut  it  on  a  telephone 
office.  Ruth  was  learning  the  alphabet.  Her  sister  pointed 
to  T  and  told  her  the  name  of  it.  She  then  pointed  to  C  and 
asked  if  she  knew  that.  Ruth  said  she  guessed  it  was  coffee. 
Horace  ran  to  his  mother  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mamma! 
Willie  ran  against  me  and  knocked  my  breath  all  out  of 
order."  A  five-year-old  boy,  wishing  to  say  that  a  house  and 
barn  were  painted  alike,  said,  "  The  house  and  barn  are 
painted  like  everything."  Mary,  who  is  past  six,  speaks  of 
her  right-hand  arm,  her  right-hand  foot,  and  once  she  said 
"  My  right-hand  eyelashes."  In  a  school  where  the  children 
had  been  taught  to  use  an  before  the  word  eraser,  a  girl  asked 
if  she  might  dust  "  the  an  eraser."  This  case  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  person  accustomed  to  go  down  two  flights  of  stairs, 
who,  having  occasion  to  go  down  only  one,  does  not  stop 
until  he  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  second  flight;  or  of  the 
man  who  was  not  used  to  taking  off  his  coat  until  bedtime, 
but  on  removing  it  for  a  special  reason  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  completely  undressed  himself. 

Children  of  three,  four,  and  five  have  difficulty  in  correctly 
associating  terms  of  extension,  quantity,  and  sometimes  of 
quality  with  the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  a  person 
is  spoken  of  as  high  instead  of  tall,3i  nose  is  tall  instead  of  large, 
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a  large  apple  is  a  high  apple,  a  piece  of  wire  is  two  pounds  long, 
singing  loud  is  singing  big,  singing  softly  is  singing  little.  A 
child  sent  to  buy  eggs  does  not  know  whether  to  ask  for  a 
pound  or  a  quart,  and  does  not  recall  the  word  dosen  until  it  is 
suggested  to  her.  When  an  object  may  be  characterized  by 
either  of  two  opposite  qualities,  a  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  the  distinction  is  made.  A  child 
of  a  year  and  a  half  nods  her  head  when  she  says  no  and 
shakes  it  when  she  say  yes.  A  boy  of  three  and  a  half  ob- 
jected to  an  orange  because  it  was  sweet,  though  he  obviously 
meant  sour.  In  the  matter  of  price,  cheap  and  dear  are  not 
distinguished,  and,  in  color,  black  and  white.  Sometimes 
when  one  of  two  such  terms  is  used  in  the  child's  hearing,  the 
opposite  one  seems  to  be  suggested  to  him,  and  to  be  soon 
after  used  as  a  kind  of  rest  for  the  mind,  or  in  a  sportive  way. 
Thomas  said  to  a  colored  man,  "  Halloo,  nigger!  "  and  was 
reproved  for  it.  The  next  day  seeing  the  same  person  he 
said  "Halloo,  white  man!"  Caroline  called  a  colored 
woman  "  that  white  lady,"  apparently  from  inability  to  name 
correctly  the  two  attributes  black  and  white,  although  she 
could  distinguish  them.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious enough.  These  names  of  attributes,  in  themselves  not 
significant,  are  applied  to  objects  in  what  must  appear  to  the 
child  an  indiscriminate  manner.  He  must  learn,  for  instance, 
that  an  article  is  cheap  when  it  costs  little  money,  and  dear 
when  it  costs  much;  but  the  article  itself  looks  the  same  in 
both  cases.  He  has  not  the  aid  of  his  senses  in  learning  the 
distinction.  A  man  is  said  to  be  tall  when  he  surpasses  others 
in  height,  but  a  chair  differing  from  other  chairs  in  the  same 
way  is  said  to  be  high.  A  nose  and  an  apple,  when  they  sur- 
pass others  in  size,  are  said  to  be  large.  All  these  words  must 
mean  the  same  thing  to  a  child,  and  the  distinction,  being 
mainly  one  of  use,  can  be  learned  only  by  direct  instruction  or 
somewhat  extended  observation. 

Association  of  an  attribute  with  an  object  often  proves  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance  annoyingly  familiar  to  all  who  have 
taught  children.     A  teacher  told  her  pupils  that  a  cat's  paws 
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were  elastic  like  rubber,  and  when  the  cat  jumped  to  the 
ground  enabled  her  to  rebound  a  short  distance.  The  next 
day  when  the  subject  was  reviewed,  several  children  insisted 
that  a  cat's  paws  were  made  of  rubber.  Emma's  brother 
explained  to  her  the  process  of  nickel-plating  rings.  He  said 
the  rings  were  put  into  a  hogshead.  Emma  listened  with 
interest  and  the  next  day  was  overheard  telling  someone  that 
when  they  plated  rings  they  put  them  in  a  hog's  mouth.  The 
familiar  thing  to  which  the  unknown  thing  is  likened  often 
excludes  the  latter  and  takes  its  place.  A  Sunday-school 
teacher,  in  order  to  make  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  more  impressive,  told  the  children  that  the 
loaves  were  about  the  size  of  large  crackers  and  the  fish  were 
as  small  as  our  herring.  When  she  afterward  examined  the 
class,  Anna  said  the  multitude  was  fed  on  five  crackers  and 
two  sardines. 

An  amusing  form  of  error  occurs  when  an  unfamiliar  word 
is  associated  with  an  object  or  event  so  familiar  as  to  suggest 
a  synonym  for  the  unfamiliar  term.  Nathan  woke  in  the 
night  and  said  to  his  brother,  who  was  sleeping  with  him, 
"  I've  just  had  the  nighthorse."  "  What's  that?  "  asked  his 
brother.  ''  Well,  then  it's  the  horsemare,"  said  Nathan. 
Alice  was  sent  to  a  neighbor  to  ask  for  the  recipe  for  a  certain 
kind  of  cake.  She  asked  for  the  pattern  of  the  cake.  Mary's 
mother  had  received  some  wedding  cake,  which  she  wished  to 
show  to  Mary's  aunt.  When  the  aunt  came  in,  Mary  said, 
"  Mamma  has  some  marrying  pie  for  you."  With  children 
of  eight  and  ten  years,  this  substitution  of  a  synonym  is  often 
done  consciously  for  sport. 

But  many  objects  are  presented  to  the  child  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  other  objects,  and  even  where  a  resemblance 
exists  it  is  not  necessarily  perceived.  In  such  cases  the  ob- 
ject is  not  identified;  that  is,  it  is  not  given  the  name  of  an 
object  already  known,  but  is  named  from  its  function,  from 
its  motion,  or  from  the  sound  made  by  it  in  motion.  Willie 
was  playing  horse.  He  tied  a  piece  of  rope  around  his  neck 
and  spoke  of  it  as  his  stop.  He  had  heard  the  word  weight 
used  to  designate  the  iron  and  strap  used  by  the  drivers  of 
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delivery  wagons,  but  it  evidently  meant,  to  him,  wmt.  A  top 
is  often  named  a  spin,  a  looking-^/a^^  is  a  looking- /^ac^,  a 
chimney  is  called  a  smoke,  a  book  is  a  r^ac?,  the  parent  of  an- 
other child  is  addressed  as  Ellen's  father  or  Arthur's  mother, 
the  steam  rising  from  the  boiler  is  the  burn.  A  child  of  five, 
on  being  told  that  a  certain  building  was  a  wire-mill,  thought 
it  might  be  called  a  brick-miU  because  it  was  built  of  brick. 
Alice's  brother  was  trying  to  think  of  the  answer  to  a  certain 
question;  when  a  member  of  the  family  began  to  talk  Alice 
said,  "  Stop,  you'll  make  John  lose  his  think."  Another  child, 
being  unable  to  recall  a  name,  said  she  had  forgotten  her 
think.  A  bright  spot  on  the  wall  made  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  moving  water  was  called  a  Hying.  A  rainbow  re- 
ceived the  same  name.  A  boy  of  four  preferred  the  word 
halloo  to  the  word  telephone  although  he  had  heard  the  latter 
repeatedly.  A  stranger  who  had  come  into  a  family  as  a 
boarder  was  described  by  a  girl  of  four  as  the  boardlady. 
When  Carlton  was  three  he  called  his  toy  cars  the  hoo-dang, 
hoo  being  probably  the  sound  made  by  the  engine  or  the 
whistle  and  dang  the  sound  of  the  bell.  This  process  of  nam- 
ing or  defining  is  aided  by  the  perception  of  movements  or 
acts  similar  to  others  already  known,  and  exhibits  the  same 
lack  of  discrimination  as  the  process  of  identifying  objects 
through  similarity  of  color,  sound,  or  form.  Differences  in 
result  or  in  the  details  of  action  are  no  more  noticed  than 
the  physical  attributes  of  objects.  A  boy  of  six  or  seven, 
after  seeing  a  horse  curried  for  the  first  time,  spoke  of  shav- 
ing the  horse.  In  several  reports  a  cat  or  dog  is  said  to  wink 
its  tail.  Willie,  four  years  old,  injured  his  hand  and  it  became 
greatly  inflamed.  He  described  the  feeling  by  saying,  "  My 
hurt  keeps  winking."  A  child  of  five  who  was  directed  to 
write  certain  words  on  a  line  made  the  letters  so  large  that 
they  could  not  all  be  placed  on  the  line.  She  said  to  the 
teacher,  "  My  writing  is  all  running  over."  A  boy  who  saw 
two  horses  harnessed  together  for  the  first  time  said,  "  Oh, 
see  two  horses  stuck  together!"  Snow  falling  is  described 
as  snow  chasing.  When  Roy  saw  a  violin  played  for  the  first 
time  he  described  the  act  as  sawing  wood.     A  child  of  eight. 
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being  left  to  wash  the  dishes,  placed  an  empty  metal  teapot  on 
the  stove.  It  melted  and  the  child  called  to  her  mother  that 
the  teapot  had  lain  down. 

Sometimes  the  situation  of  an  object  is  the  salient  attribute, 
or  the  thing  is  named  from  some  other  object  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  use.  In  many  of  these  instances  the  name  used 
by  the  child  is  not  the  only  one  known,  but  is  used  because, 
for  some  reason,  an  association  -has  been  formed  which  deter- 
mines his  choice  of  what  seems  to  us  a  fanciful  in  preference 
to  the  usual  name.  The  refrigerator  stood  in  the  wood 
house.  Emily  named  it  the  zvoodhouserater.  A  colored  man 
was  called  a  barber's  shop.  Fred  said  that  Peter  had  electricity 
in  his  pocket.  When  questioned,  Peter  exhibited  a  piece  of 
the  carbon  used  in  electric  lights.  A  cow  had  kicked  a  man, 
and  the  adult  members  of  the  family  spoke  of  it  as  an  accident. 
Whitney,  who  is  four,  asked  what  an  accident  was,  and  being 
asked  in  return  what  he  thought  it  was,  replied,  "  A  cow."  A 
boy  of  five  who  went  to  the  city  for  the  first  time,  named 
among  the  things  he  saw  there  "  Two  Fourth  of  July  men." 
He  meant  policemen.  Martin  is  put  to  bed  every  day  after 
dinner  to  take  a  nap.  One  day  when  his  sister  was  getting 
him  ready  for  his  nap,  he  said,  "  Other  nights  I  take  off  all  my 
clothes,  but  day-nights  I  don't."  Several  cases  are  reported 
of  children  calling  their  feet  shoes  or  their  shoes  feet.  In  one 
instance  a  child  who  had  new  shoes  that  hurt  her  feet  ex- 
plained to  a  visitor  that  she  had  on  her  old  shoes  because  the 
new  ones  ached  and  were  in  the  closet.  At  eight  Leo  was 
obliged  to  wear  spectacles.  He  habitually,  and  apparently 
without  consciousness  of  anything  unusual,  spoke  of  them  as 
his  eyes.  A  young  woman  reports  that  her  family  have  pre- 
served an  old  hair  trunk  of  a  red  color.  When  her  little 
sister  saw  a  person  with  red  hair  she  spoke  of  it  as  trunk  hair. 
Harry  had  on  a  cap  which  he  had  not  worn  for  some  time. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  his  hair  cap.  Someone  asked  him  if  he 
meant  the  cap  he  wore  when  his  hair  was  long,  and  he  said 
"he  did. 

If  the  mind  is  preoccupied  with  a  name,  that  name  may  be 
applied  to  any  object  known  or  unknown  which  has  even  a 
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remote  similarity.  Ellery  had  been  told  that  he  would  see 
cows  when  he  reached  a  house  in  the  country  where  he  was 
going.  When  he  arrived  a  dog  came  running  out  to  him. 
He  called  out,  "  Oh,  see  the  cow! "  though  dogs  were  well 
known  to  him.  Harry  had  seen  some  muskrats  in  a  pond. 
Soon  after  a  picture  of  some  seals  was  shown  to  him.  He 
called  the  seals  muskrats.  This  mental  state  of  preoccu- 
pation seems  to  correspond  to  a  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  Professor  James  characterizes  as  "  hair-trigger,' 
A  condition  of  instability  exists  in  the  molecular  structure 
and  the  slightest  stimulus  causes  an  explosion  in  the  centers; 
this  explosion  brings  about  the  reaction  which  has  become 
associated  with  what  is  expected,  or  preoccupies  the  mind. 
Expectation  amounts  almost  to  an  incipient  representation 
of  the  object  expected. 

Similarity  of  function  without  the  association  of  place  is 
often  the  basis  of  a  descriptive  name.  What  a  thing  does,  or 
appears  to  do,  is  what  affects  the  mind,  while  form  and  size 
are  ignored.  "  The  wheel  came  off  Louis's  toy  wheelbarrow 
and  was  lost.  Louis  asked  me  to  help  him  find  the  feet  of 
his  wheelbarrow.  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He  re- 
peated the  word  feet  and  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  wheel 
belonged."  Gertrude  called  the  frosting  of  the  pudding,  the 
cover.  Feathers  are  often  called  hair,  and  fur  is  called 
feathers.  A  child  of  four  called  a  pair  of  scissors  needles, 
more  than  once,  probably  from  4;he  relation  of  both  to  sew- 
ing. When  a  cat  took  a  stick  between  its  paws,  Mary  said, 
"  Don't  he  hold  it  cunning  in  his  little  hands?  "  Michael  was 
looking  into  the  wash-tub,  where  clothes  were  being  washed 
in  soap  suds.  He  called  the  bubbles  frogs  and,  when  told 
that  they  were  not,  he  said  they  were,  because  they  came  up 
out  of  the  water.  That  the  uses  made  of  an  object  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  conception  of  a  child,  as  Professor 
Barnes's  investigations  so  clearly  showed,  continues  to  be 
shown  by  the  form  which  definitions  take.  Lester  distin- 
guishes the  noon  recess  from  others  by  calling  it  "  the  recess 
when  we  eat  our  dinner."  Once  he  went  home  at  a  recess 
thinking  it  was  the  close  of  school.     Since  that  time  he  often 
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asks  if  it  is  ''  the  recess  when  we  go  home."  The  word  recess 
for  the  child  seems  to  signify  about  what  we  mean  by  inter- 
mission. The  breaking  up  of  school  has  impressed  him,  and 
the  word  recess  has  become  associated  with  this.  A  child  of 
six  was  asked  what  a  pet  is.  She  said,  "  It  is  something  you 
give  sugar  and  grass  and  such  stufif  to  eat."  Something  was 
said  about  a  prisoner's  being  released  on  bail.  John  was 
asked  if  he  knew  what  hail  meant.  *'  It's  when  you  let  a  man 
go,"  he  replied.  Henry  asked  for  a  ruler  by  saying,  "  I  want 
that  thing  that  makes  straight  lines."  When  Mary  observed 
a  small  ornamental  tassel,  she  asked  if  it  was  the  thing  you 
painted  with. 

Another  form  of  definition  to  which  children  resort  is  that 
of  mentioning  an  incident  that  illustrates  the  use  of  the  word 
or  serves  for  a  description  of  the  object.  This  form  indicates 
what  is  meant  by  the  principle  that  children  understand  the 
concrete  before  the  abstract.  The  incidents  which  they  cite 
are  frequently  taken  from  their  own  experience.  One  day 
Margaret,  who  is  three  and  a  half,  wet  her  sleeve  while  play- 
ing where  she  had  been  forbidden  to  play.  She  asked  her 
grandmother  not  to  let  her  mother  scold.  The  grandmother 
asked  her  what  scold  meant.  Margaret  looked  very  grave, 
and  shaking  her  finger  said,  "  Go  right  into  the  bedroom." 
Sally  used  the  word  mumskin.  When  asked  what  she  meant 
she  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  what  Maggie  made  a  man 
out  of  and  put  a  light  inside?  "  She  meant  pumpkin,  doubt- 
less. The  word  fowl  was  in  the  reading  lesson.  Some  of 
the  children  said  it  meant  a  hen  or  chicken,  but  Florence  said 
"  It's  when  you  hit  the  ball  and  it  goes  over  back  of  you." 
Catechism  is  defined  thus,  "  Oh,  the  teacher  reads  something 
ofif  and  we  answer  it!  "  A  child  being  sent  to  the  market  for 
a  certain  kind  of  fish,  and  having  forgotten  the  name  of  it,  said 
she  wanted  that  kind  of  fish  that  makes  you  sick.  A  boy  of 
eight  was  asked  the  meaning  of  salvation.  "  It's  them  that 
march  with  a  band,"  he  replied.  Two  children  were  reading 
an  announcement  of  a  political  meeting  in  which  the  word 
stump-speech  occurred.  One  asked  the  other  what  that  was. 
The  other  had  apparently  had  some  experience  of  the  thing 
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in  question,  for  he  replied,  ''  Oh,  a  man  saying  a  lot  of  stuff 
you  can't  understand."  Anna  said,  "  The  earth  isn't  thin 
round  like  a  cookie,  but  thick  round," 

This  kind  of  definition  takes  the  form  of  a  generalization 
by  the  use  of  zvhen.  A  balky  horse  is  zvhen  a  horse  won't  go. 
This  use  of  when  suggests  that  the  conception  of  quality  or 
of  the  abstract  has  been  formed  in  the  child's  mind  and  that 
what  he  lacks  is  the  form  of  expression.  At  least  he  can 
scarcely  be  thinking  simply  of  an  individual  instance.  So, 
when  the  child  who  had  difificulty  in  making  her  mother 
understand  what  mumskin  meant  cited  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  a  pumpkin,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  clear  conception  but  for 
lack  of  terms.  Notions  are  more  or  less  abstract  as  experi- 
ence is  more  or  less  extended,  and  the  concept  is  modified  by 
the  formation  of  additional  paths  of  association.  By  ex- 
tended observation  the  concept  is  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  its 
connections  with  one  object  after  another  until,  by  its  rela- 
tions to  many,  it  ceases  to  suggest  any  one.  It  is  then  ab- 
stract, and  for  the  purposes  of  expression  has  an  existence  of 
its  own.  So  long  as  one  experience,  or  few  experiences, 
dominate,  the  concept  remains  concrete,  that  is,  is  asso- 
ciated with  objects,  and  any  intelligent  expression  of  it  must 
be  made  in  terms  of  the  concrete,  or  terms  of  the  object. 
When  a  certain  stage  has  been  reached,  the  use  of  abstract 
terms  will  undoubtedly  aid  the  process  of  freeing  the  concept 
from  its  association  with  particular  objects  by  forming  paths 
of  association  with  these  terms.  The  concept  has  then  re- 
ceived a  name,  it  can  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  its  own;  it  has, 
in  fact,  a  separate  existence,  is  an  object. 

That  it  is  experience  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  con- 
cepts is  again  illustrated  by  the  following  definitions.  Harry 
was  asked  what  no  meant  and  promptly  replied,  "  Can't  have 
it."  "  What  does  yes  mean?  "  was  then  asked.  "  Can  have 
it,"  was  the  reply.  When  Chester  noticed  that  some  young 
trees  were  fastened  to  stakes  by  a  leather  strap,  he  asked  if 
they  were  playing  horse.  In  the  child's  mind  the  only  or  the 
dominant  association  with  a  leather  strap  was  that  of  reins  and 
of  playing  horse.     It  was  so  strong  as  practically  to  exclude 
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all  others.  An  adult  has  so  many  associations  with  the  strap, 
and  with  stakes  used  as  supports,  that  none  but  the  real  use 
would  have  occurred  to  him. 

That  experiences  lead  to  discriminations  more  rapidly  than 
names  are  learned  appears  from  the  making  of  names  by  chil- 
dren and  the  use  of  "  It  is  like."  Anna  said  the  book  she  had 
was  not  a  picture  book,  but  a  read  book.  A  younger  child 
called  a  pitcher  a  pour-cup,  and  ashes,  fire-dirt.  When  Lizzie 
saw  a  folding  pocket-comb  she  said,  "  It  is  like  a  shave," 
meaning  a  razor.  James,  looking  at  a  robin's  nest,  said,  "  It's 
like  what  men  have  on  their  boots."  It  afterward  appeared 
that  he  meant  leather.  A  boy  was  looking  in  at  a  window 
filled  with  bellows.  "  Oh,  what  funny  kerosene  cans,"  he 
said.  Alice  called  a  star  a  little  moon,  and  Clarence  asked  for 
a  mellow  cookie  with  raisins  in  it.  He  wanted  a  bun.  A  goat 
was  called  a  dog  zvith  horns.  Florence,  after  seeing  some  life- 
size  busts  on  brackets  in  a  hall,  asked  if  they  never  came  down, 
nor  talked.  She  was  told  what  they  were,  but  afterward  told 
her  mother  that  she  sazv  some  ladies  on  some  shelves,  and  they 
never  talked.  James  said  the  dried  grass  with  which  a  robin's 
nest  was  lined  was  like  what  we  put  inside  beds.  Edward 
described  the  carcasses  that  he  saw  the  first  time  he  went  to 
a  slaughter-house  as  something  that  looked  like  fish. 

There  are  certain  associations  which  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  the  learner.  Of  these  are  the  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons,  words  which  denote  family  relationship, 
and  the  word  to-morrow.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  these  words  contradicts  experience.  /  is  asso- 
ciated, as  a  name  is,  with  the  person  speaking;  you,  with  the 
person  spoken  to.  But  though  the  first  impression  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  are  names,  they  are  so  variously  applied 
that  the  child  cannot  readily  grasp  the  principle.  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  by  calling  himself  hahy  or  Johnny,  and  using  the 
names  of  persons  where  later  he  will  use  pronouns.  They 
are  at  last  learned  by  imitation  without  other  aid  or  instruc- 
tion. To-morrow  as  the  name  of  something  which  is  always 
future  is  contradictory  of  experience,  because  all  objects  that 
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the  child  knows  by  name  are  present  at  some  time  to  his 
senses. 

An  impression  made  by  a  single  experience  often  remains 
and  leads  to  interesting  errors.  A  child  was  interested  in  a 
story  of  a  villain  who  was  described  as  having  a  full  black 
beard.  For  a  long  time  the  child  regarded  men  who  had 
black  beards  with  suspicion  and  found  it  difficult  to  do  other- 
wise, when  rebuked  for  it.  Another  child,  who  was  taken  to 
an  auction,  observed  that  the  auctioneer  had  a  bandage  over 
one  eye.  She  supposed  him  to  be  blindfolded  that  he  might 
not  see  the  articles  he  was  selling.  She  was  told  that  this  was 
not  true,  that  the  man  wore  a  bandage  because  his  eye  was 
sore,  but  still  she  did  not  quite  believe  it  until  she  had  seen 
other  auctioneers.  A  boy  saw  a  brakeman  on  the  top  of  a 
car.  He  afterward  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  be  afraid 
to  go  on  the  top  of  a  car.  She  said  she  would.  He  then 
asked  if  she  would  be  afraid  if  she  were  a  man.  She  still  said 
she  would.  He  then  said,  "  Well,  you  wouldn't  if  they 
should  stick  whiskers  onto  you."  Such  impressions  often 
remain  uncorrected  by  subsequent  experience,  and  when  re- 
ferred to  are  called  ignorance.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brake- 
man  with  the  beard,  the  association  assumes  the  form  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  may  become  a  superstition,  and 
if  to  this  is  added  the  element  of  fancy,  we  have  a  myth. 
Sometimes  a  child  shows  repugnance  to  the  disturbance  of 
an  association.  If  a  story  has  been  repeated  in  a  certain  form 
until  it  is  familiar,  a  change  in  the  language  calls  forth  a  pro- 
test. It  may  be  that  the  new  term  suggests  a  new  image,  or 
simply  fails  to  recall  the  old;  it  is  not  what  was  expected  and 
causes  an  interruption  of  the  habitual  order  of  activity. 

From  the  time  children  begin  to  talk  until  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  they  often  make  use  of  particular  names  to 
designate  all  individuals  of  a  class,  as  they  use  the  name  of  an 
order  to  designate  any  member  of  a  species,  and  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  class  name,  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  lack  of  perception  of  differences. 
Harry,  during  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  learned  the 
name  of  the  dog.  Jack.     He  afterward  called  other  dogs  Jack. 
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Charlie's  father's  horse  is  called  Daisy.  When  he  was  shown 
the  picture  of  a  horse,  he  called  that  Daisy.  Lucille  is  fond 
of  Fred,  a  boy  of  fourteen.  She  was  observed,  when  looking 
at  a  picture  book,  to  call  every  picture  of  a  boy  Fred.  Fanny 
had  been  playing  with  a  boy  named  Johnnie  for  about  two 
weeks.  Afterward,  when  playing  with  other  children,  she 
called  each  of  them  Johnnie.  Daniel,  two  years  old,  called  in 
the  family  Dannie,  habitually  calls  his  brother  Simon,  Dannie. 
Clara,  whose  father  is  a  physician,  calls  all  men  doctor.  Ob- 
servers have  sometimes  remarked  in  children  between  two 
and  three  years  old  an  unwillingness  to  learn  new  names 
amounting  even  to  refusal — names  which  a  few  weeks  later 
they  would  begin  to  use  of  their  own  accord.  This  looks  as 
if  the  child,  finding  a  familiar  name  to  serve  his  needs,  dis- 
liked to  replace  it  by  another.  A  motive  for  a  new  acquisi- 
tion was  wanting. 

In  the  following  incidents  there  is  a  slight  suggestion  of 
reasoning.  The  inference,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  drawn 
unconsciously,  and  the  process  is  more  akin  to  the  manner  in 
which  sensations  are  fused  into  perceptions;  it  is  so  imme- 
diate that  a  mental  representation  of  the  attribute  selected, 
if  it  be  selected,  for  the  common  term  seems  impossible. 
Still,  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  syllogistic  form  in  which 
the  major  premise  is  based  upon  a  permanent  association  be- 
tween the  name  of  the  object  and  one  or  more  of  its  attributes 
or  concomitants,  Mr,  Romanes  treats  similar  cases  under 
the  head  of  the  "  logic  of  recepts,"  The  phenomenon  to 
which  he  applies  it  is  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  "  uncon- 
scious reasoning,"  A  child  insisted  that  an  adult's  hair  had 
not  been  combed  because  it  was  hanging  in  a  braid  down  her 
back.  "  When  my  mamma  combs  her  hair  she  puts  it  up," 
she  said.  Evidently  her  notion  of  "  hair  combed,"  on  the 
part  of  an  adult  at  least,  was  of  hair  arranged  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  Hence,  hair  hanging  down  the  back  was 
not  combed.  Chester  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock.  He  is  usually  unwilling  to  go,  and  sometimes  when 
the  clock  strikes  the  hour  he  runs  and  hides.  He  says  when 
he  is  a  man  he  will  smash  all  the  clocks,  and  then  he  will  not 
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have  to  go  to  bed,  Walter,  who  is  not  yet  four,  saw  a  funeral 
for  the  first  time.  He  watched  the  arrival  and  movements  of 
the  carriages  with  interest.  Since  then  when  he  sees  a  hack 
he  says  "  Someone  is  dead  and  there  is  a  funeral."  Margaret 
said,  "  I  am  so  dizzy!  Don't  you  hear  that  noise  in  my  ears? 
That's  what  makes  me  dizzy."  Bessie  said,  "  If  2  and  3  are 
5,  3  and  2  must  be  more  than  5  because  3  is  more  than  2  and 
3  comes  first."  Mabel  refused  to  believe  that  a  certain  man 
was  a  police  officer  because  he  had  no  uniform  on.  He  had 
on  his  badge,  which  she  said  showed  he  was  a  hack-driver. 
Gertrude's  mother  received  a  package  in  which  was  a  present 
for  herself.  The  package  was  not  to  be  opened  until  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  in  the  meantime  the  mother  asked  a  member  of 
the  family  what  the  present  was.  Gertrude  said,  "  It  won't 
be  a  present  if  she  tells  you."  A  child  wanted  the  pepper, 
but  asked  for  the  salt.  When  the  salt  was  given  to  her  she 
said,  "  I  don't  want  that  salt;  I  want  the  black  salt."  These 
cases  can  scarcely  be  explained  by  saying  there  is  a  lack  of 
discrimination.  A  permanent  association  has  been  formed, 
which  is  a  source  of  error  in  the  inference  drawn.  In  the 
last  case  probably  salt  meant  to  the  child  something  shaken 
from  a  caster,  and  anything  shaken  from  a  caster  was  named 
salt,  not  from  reasoning  so  much  as  because  similarity  existed 
and  there  had  been  no  previous  need  of  making  a  distinction. 
The  cases  reported  are  mainly  such  as  involve  error  because, 
doubtless,  they  are  more  striking  than  others.  The  follow- 
ing involve  no  error.  A  teacher  folded  a  paper  in  the  form 
of  the  gable  end  of  a  house  and  asked  what  it  looked  like. 
The  children  answered,  "  A  house."  The  teacher  turned  it 
so  that  the  angle  pointed  downward,  and  again  asked  what  it 
looked  like.  Louis,  six  years  old,  said,  "  Like  a  shadow." 
When  asked  why,  he  said  he  had  seen  the  shadow  of  a  house 
in  the  water  and  it  was  like  that.  Two  girls  of  eleven  and 
twelve  were  talking  about  a  raven :  one  said  it  was  an  animal; 
the  other  said  it  was  a  bird,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  had 
some  cards  at  home  on  one  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  large 
black  bird,  and  the  word  raven.  Willie,  six,  was  given  some 
cranberry  sauce  and  asked  what  kind  of  sauce  it  was.     He 
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hesitated  and  seemed  thoughtful  and  then  said  it  was  cran- 
berry. He  was  asked  how  he  knew,  and  replied  that  he 
heard  the  order  for  cranberries  given  to  the  grocer  in  the 
morning.  Olive  saw  a  fresh  scar  on  her  sister's  hand.  She 
did  not  know  how  it  had  been  made,  but  she  patted  it  gently 
and  said,  "  Fire." 

Children  of  four  and  five  have  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  they  can  be  seen  when  their  eyes  are  covered.  The  most 
striking  instance  reported  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was 
picking  up  apples  in  an  orchard,  when  he  saw  a  calf  coming 
toward  him.  He  ran  to  the  house  and  asked  to  have  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  on  his  eyes  so  that  the  calf  could  not  see  him. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  so  much  as  the  simplest 
inference  here.  The  feeling  of  being  concealed  is  perhaps 
the  immediate  concomitant  of  having  the  eyes  covered. 

The  use  of  language  proceeds  largely  on  the  principle  of 
analogy.  The  past  tense  of  verbs  is  formed  regularly,  verbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  and  nouns  and  adjectives  from  verbs. 
When  Thomas  wished  to  say  that  a  stone  was  hoisted  by  a 
derrick  he  said  it  was  derricked.  Annie  was  impatient  be- 
cause her  mother  had  refused  to  let  her  go  somewhere. 
"  When  I  am  growed  up  I'll  be  a  goer"  she  said.  Harold 
said  he  would  unbury  something  that  had  been  buried.  Two 
boys  had  been  fighting,  and  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  who 
had  struck  the  first  blow.  Willie  said,  "  I  know  who  struck 
the  first  blow,  so  I  am  the  prover."  A  boy  of  ten  laughed 
at  his  companion  for  saying  drowned,  and  told  him  the 
word  was  drownded.  Marion's  mother  objected  to  Marion's 
visiting  a  school  on  the  ground  that  she  would  not  be- 
have well.  Marion  said,  "  If  you  let  me  go,  you'll  see 
that  my  behavement  will  be  good."  A  child  of  nine  who,  of 
course,  knew  the  verb  fight  well,  on  hearing  the  past  tense 
■fought  asked  what  it  meant.  Mary  said  she  was  at  the  foot 
of  her  class  and  couldn't  get  any  footer.  Bertie  said  he  did 
not  like  Charlie  because  he  was  so  £ghtfid.  When  asked  to 
explain  he  said  Charlie  wanted  to  fight  all  the  time.  A  child 
nearly  six  could  only  count  as  far  as  20  and  asked  to  be  taught. 
He  was  told  to  say  21,  22,  and  at  once  understood  and  went 
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on  to  say  29,  20-ten,  20-eleven,  etc.  He  was  told  to  say  30 
after  29,  and  then  31,  etc.  After  39  he  said  30-ten,  etc.  The 
feeling  that  analogy  must  be  followed  is  probably  here  un- 
conscious, but  instances  are  reported  of  children  no  older 
who  consciously  depend  on  it.  The  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  while  it  was  still  snowing.  Henry  said,  "  I'll  bet 
there'll  be  a  snow-how  in  a  few  minutes.  When  it  rains  and 
the  sun  shines  there  is  a  rainbow,  and  now  there  ought  to  be  a 
snow-bow."  His  sister  asked  how  it  would  look.  "  Oh! 
like  a  rainbow,"  he  replied,  "  only  whiter." 

The  only  entities  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  sensa- 
tions. All  objects  are  complex.  When  an  object  is  pre- 
sented to  us  we  experience  a  sensation,  or  sensations,  pro- 
duced by  the  attributes  of  the  object.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
an  object  is  a  combination  of  sensations  or  an  aggregation  of 
attributes,  as  we  choose  to  speak  subjectively  or  objectively. 
Knowledge  of  an  object  is  gained  through  the  perception  of 
its  attributes,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
plete as  we  perceive  more  or  less  of  its  attributes,  or  as  the 
sensations  produced  by  its  presentation  are  co-ordinated  and 
discriminated  from  other  sensations.  From  the  instances 
quoted,  and  from  our  own  experience  as  well,  it  is  evident 
that  the  perception  of  the  attributes,  and  the  association  of 
names  with  them  is  a  gradual  and  cumulative  process.  Some 
attributes  of  objects  are  more  salient  than  others,  are  more 
readily  perceived,  but  whatever  \&  perceived,  whether  it  be 
one  or  more  attributes,  stands,  for  the  time,  for  the  object. 
The  name  becomes  associated  with  the  attributes  noted,  and  is 
applied  to  them  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they  appear. 
When  an  object  is  presented  to  a  child,  he  perceives  one  or 
more  attributes,  but  very  few  at  first,  and  these  receive  the 
name  of  the  object.  Even  if  he  experiences  more  than  one 
sensation,  one  may  overpower  the  others  and  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  or  conventional  sign  by  which  he 
henceforth  designates  whatever  thing  causes  a  repetition  of  it. 
If  he  speaks  the  name  the  co-ordinated  muscular  adjustments 
for  the  act  become  associated  with  the  sensation  or  sensations, 
or  with  the  perceived  attribute  or  attributes;  or,  to  speak  in 
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physiological  terms,  a  nerve  path  is  opened  between' the  sen- 
sory and  motor  centers  along  which  the  impulse  may  travel 
with  greater  ease.  A  habit  is  established.  It  may  be  that 
only  one  attribute  has  been  perceived,  but  until  further  ex- 
perience makes  the  perception  of  others  necessary  the  knowl- 
edge is  satisfactory  and  complete.  If  another  object  is 
presented  which  produces  the  same  set  or  a  similar  set  of 
sensations,  even  though  the  object  may  differ  greatly  in  other 
respects,  it  is  called  by  the  same  name — that  is,  is  identifieti 
with  the  first.  The  child  not  only  fails  to  perceive  in  what 
particulars  the  second  is  unlike  the  first,  but  he  actually 
makes  them  one  and  the  same  in  name,  from  the  fact  that  the 
familiar  sensations  induce  an  habitually  associated  set  of  mus- 
cular contractions  which  help  him  to  see  the  familiar,  and  hin- 
der him  from  seeing  the  new. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  two  senses,  sight  and  hearing, 
are  the  avenues  through  which  we  gain  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge. The  other  senses  contribute  something,  and  occa- 
sionally a  child  uses  one  or  more  of  them  in  an  exceptional 
degree.  Words,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  taking, 
are  objects,  since,  when  they  are  first  learned,  it  is  form  and 
sound  with  which  sensations  must  be  associated  and  to  which 
the  muscular  movements  of  pronunciation  must  be  adjusted. 
To  speak  physiologically,  words  are  sets  of  co-ordinated  mus- 
cular movements  which  stand  for  objects.  To  be  learned, 
they  must  be  seen  or  heard  and  imitated  until  the  sensations 
of  form  or  sound  which  they  produce  call  for  the  muscular 
effort  necessary  to  speak  or  write  them;  in  other  words,  till 
a  habit  has  been  formed. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  process  peculiar  to  children.  A 
little  observation  shows  us  that  the  adult  state  of  mind  and 
the  adult  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge  are  precisely  the 
same.  We  are  all  satisfied  that  the  qualities  which  we  see 
in  an  object  are  the  object,  yet  no  one  of  us  has  complete 
knowledge  of  any  object,  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  any  two  of 
us  precisely  the  same.  All  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  par- 
tial, but  A.  possesses  knowledge  of  one  part  and  B.  of  another 
part;  A,,  that  is,  observes  one  set  of  attributes  and  B.  another. 
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Two  men,  one  an  artist,  the  other  a  countryman,  look  at  a 
horse.  The  first  sees  Hnes,  form,  color.  The  second  sees 
the  qualities  that  make  a  strong  draft-horse  or  a  docile 
worker.  What  each  sees  is  determined  by  his  past  experi- 
ence, or  the  nature  of  the  ideas  associated  with  the  sight  of  a 
horse.  The  knowledge  of  neither  is  complete,  yet  each  feels 
no  lack  of  completeness  for  the  uses  which  he  makes  of  his 
knowledge. 

The  child  finds  himself  ill  adapted  to  his  environment,  and 
the  want  of  adaptation  leads  to  inconveniences.  Inconven- 
iences and  discomforts  are  a  spur  to  his  activity,  and  with 
increase  of  vigor  this  activity  takes  the  form  of  increased  per- 
ception and  the  power  of  making  distinctions,  .or  seeing 
differences  before  overlooked.  More  attributes  are  observed, 
and  gradually  he  learns  not  to  identify  objects  that  have  little 
in  common.  When  he  reaches  adult  life  he  not  only  sees 
more  content  in  words;  he  has  learned  also  to  refrain  from 
coming  to  conclusions  so  readily.  Repeated  mistakes  have 
taught  him  to  wait  for  more  evidence,  to  suspend  judgment, 
to  reflect.  Or,  to  come  back  to  our  own  terms  again,  he  re- 
frains from  pronouncing  the  name  of  an  object  when  he 
perceives  that  attribute  only  which  he  first  noted  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  name. 

This  aspect  of  the  manner  of  gaining  knowledge  empha- 
sizes the  folly  of  trying  to  hasten  the  operations  of  a  child's 
mind,  or  of  multiplying  his  experiences  too  rapidly.  It  illus- 
trates the  principle,  constantly  asserted  by  Locke  and  other 
philosophers,  that  education  proceeds  by  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  that  time  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  progress. 
It  throws  light  upon  Rousseau's  famous  paradox  that  the 
most  important  and  most  useful  rule  of  all  education  is  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  it.  Habit  is  obviously  not  formed  by 
one  experience,  and  if  experiences  follow  one  another  too 
quickly  no  permanent  associations  are  formed. 

T.  L.  Bolton 

Ellen  M.   Haskell 
'    State  Normal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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REVIEWS 

Some  observations  of  a  foster  parent — By  John  Charles   Tarver.     New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.    xx+282  p.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Tarver  writes  not  as  a  teacher  to  teachers,  but  as  a 
teacher  to  parents.  Yet  there  is  much  in  his  book  that 
teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  will  do  well  to  ponder.  "  There 
is  no  discussion  in  the  following  pages,"  he  says  in  his 
preface,  "  which  has  not  arisen  from  an  actual  question  put  to 
me,  or  which  is  not  a  reply  to  statements  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers;  either  in  leading  articles,  or  in  the 
speeches  of  public  men,  or  in  the  letters  of  correspondents." 

An  attentive  reading  of  the  volume  fails  to  reveal  a  plan. 
It  is  a  collection  of  short  essays.  In  its  thirty  chapters  it 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It  is  a  "  far  cry  "  from 
"  the  detestability  of  schoolmasters  "  to  "  the  place  of  Greek," 
but  on  every  subject  touched  the  author  has  something  to  say 
that  is  worth  reading.  He  exhausts  no  subject,  but  he  treats 
every  subject  in  a  way  that  is  highly  suggestive.  The  last 
chapter  might  have  been  placed  first,  and  the  first  last,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  value  of  the  book. 

To  state  briefly  the  scope  of  a  book  that  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise,  is  impossible.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
giving  a  few  samples  of  the  author's  sayings  under  the  three 
heads  that  seem  to  embrace  his  most  valuable  discussions: 
advice  to  parents  and  guardians;  advice  to  teachers;  illustra- 
tions of  child-study. 

I  While  the  author  probably  overstates  his  thesis  in  the 
following,  yet  the  statement  has  enough  of  truth  to  give 
pause  to  the  most  adventurous  reformer  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational effort: 

I  do  not  see  anywhere  around  me  the  smallest  trace  of  enthusiasm  for 
sound  intellectual  training  ;  money  is  being  freely  spent  upon  institutions  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  but 
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in  spite  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  is  inflicted  upon  heads  of  families 
by  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  examinations  for  the  professions  and  public 
services,  there  is  no  general  desire  to  establish  order  in  place  of  confusion  ; 
while,  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  the  one 
thing  essential  to  profitable  dealing  with  any  subject,  the  thing  which  must 
precede  and  lead  to  special  technical  proficiency,  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
ignored — viz.,  a  sound  training  of  the  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 

These  are  strong  words,  and  perhaps  more  appHcable  to 
England,  for  whose  people  they  were  written,  than  to 
America,  And  yet,  when  we  see  the  commercial  note  and 
the  athletic  note  far  more  dominant  than  the  scholastic  in 
some  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering. The  author  evidently  views,  with  an  aversion  akin 
to  that  of  Professor  Peck,  the  "  sublimated  tinker." 

The  following  contains  a  wholesome  lesson  for  members  of 
boards  of  education  as  well  as  for  parents : 

I  certainly  do  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  profession  of  teaching 
and  that  the  technical  experience  of  a  teacher  entitles  him  to  claim  at  least 
as  much  deference  as  a  lawyer  or  medical  man  of  the  same  relative  training 
and  experience.  I  am  certainly  to  some  extent  indignant  that  this  fact  is 
habitually  ignored,  and  that  any  human  being,  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming 
a  town  councilor,  considers  himself  a  fully  qualified  educational  authority. 

The  following  observations — the  results  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience— may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  all 
those  who  think  they  know  how  to  administer  schools  better 
than  those  who  have  been  trained  for  the  work: 

Immediate  parental  control  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  for  any 
school.  Madam,  would  you  like  to  feel  that  the  destinies  of  your  beloved 
Tommy  were  in  the  hands  of  your  neighbors,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  that  horrid  Mrs.  Brown  ? 

Education  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  salient  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
trol by  the  person  who  pays. 

My  observations  tend  to  convince  me  that  there  is  only  a  noble  minority 
of  parents  in  any  class  of  life  who  send  their  children  to  school  because 
they  really  believe  in  education.  Some  send  them  to  school  to  be  relieved 
of  the  bother  of  them  at  home  ;  others  because  they  are  afraid  of  what  their 
neighbors  will  say  ;  others  because  they  like  to  brag  of  the  money  they  are 
spending  on  education ;  others  because  they  wish  their  children  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  and  there  are  still,  fortunately,  learned  professions. 

It  is  my  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  all  that  has  been  well  done 
in  the  education  of  English  boys  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  done  by 
the  teachers  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the 
parents. 
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All  of  this  is  doubtless  true  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land; but,  rightly  viewed,  it  is  a  reproach  to  teachers  rather 
than  to  parents.  What  have  the  teachers  been  doing  if 
parents  have  been  going  further  and  further  astray?  Is  it 
not  time  that  a  systematic  effort  were  made  by  the  teacher  to 
set  Tommy's  mother  in  the  way  that  Tommy  should  go? 
Froebel  saw  the  right  when  he  made  mothers'  meetings  a 
part  of  his  system. 

II  The  advice  to  teachers  is  valuable,  if  unsystematic.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice.  The  following  shows  a  good  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  a  school: 

I  had  looked  over  the  papers  (in  French  and  German)  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  only  one  of  whom 
showed  any  indication  of  having  thought  for  himself.  The  papers  were  all 
beautifully  neat,  the  note  work  in  grammar  was  nearly  all  perfect,  and  the 
translations  were  almost  word  for  word  the  same  ;  the  boys  had  had  their 
knowledge  laboriously  pumped  into  them.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  energy 
and  industry  of  their  teachers.  I  knew  what  they  had  been  through,  and 
shuddered  at  the  prospect.  Away  from  their  set  subjects  these  boys  would 
have  been  incapable  ;  the  work  was  sheer  cram. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  this  statement  might,  unfortunately,  be 
made  of  many  schools,  public  as  well  as  private,  in  America 
to-day;  though  much  fewer  than  ten  years  ago.  But  teaching 
of  the  kind  described,  although  of  an  inferior  type,  is  not  alto- 
gether wasted.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  child  should  learn, 
even  mechanically,  to  take  infinite  pains  in  doing  a  piece  of 
work,  as  these  pupils  had  probably  learned.  The  faculty  of 
taking  pains,  when  rightly  applied,  is  no  inconsiderable  ele- 
ment of  genius.  There  is  a  great  danger,  however,  in  such 
teaching:  that  the  development  of  reason  and  imagination 
may  be  arrested  through  the  abnormal  growth  of  attention  to 
details. 

Following  are  a  few  samples  of  Mr.  Tarver's  educational 
remarks: 

I  believe  instruction  in  the  habit  of  observing  experiments,  and  eventually 
recording  observations,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  training,  and  that  it  can  be 
most  profitably  applied  before  the  average  boy  is  thirteen. 

To  allow  a  boy  to  neglect  mathematics  at  an  early  age  because  he  is 
thought  to  have  a  special  bent  toward  classics, — that  is  to  say,  because 
mathematics  are  troublesome  to  him, — is  to  do  him  as  serious  intellectual 
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injury  as  to  do  the  converse.  .  .  Obviously  to  let  him  off  the  subjects 
which  are  difficult  to  him  is  absurd  ;  it  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  gymnastic 
instructor  were  to  say,  "  This  boy  has  a  small  and  weak  chest :  I  will  there- 
fore in  his  case  omit  all  exercises  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
chest." 

The  boy  who  has  learned  to  evade  the  routine  work  of  the  school  will  be 
equally  dexterous  in  evading  the  routine  work  of  the  office. 

The  pupil  should  give  an  hour  a  day  to  arithmetic  alone  until  he  can  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with  quickness  and  accuracy,  and  can  deal 
with  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  ;  after  that  he  can  drop  some  of  his 
arithmetic  lessons  and  substitute  algebra  and  Euclid. 

So  far  from  finding  that  boys  must  learn  to  read  and  write  accurately  in 
English  before  going  to  another  language,  I  have  found  that  the  close  atten- 
tion of  eye  and  ear  demanded  by  a  foreign  language  renders  those  organs 
more  efficient  in  dealing  with  English. 

From  these  sentences,  culled  at  random  from  various 
parts  of  the  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tarver,  while  not 
an  educational  philosopher,  has  suggestions  to  of¥er,  derived 
from  experience,  that  are  in  harmony  with  philosophic 
thought.  True,  he  does  not  believe  in  specializing  too  early; 
but,  though  specialization,  or  the  election  of  studies,  has  de- 
scended from  the  university  to  the  secondary  school,  and  is 
advocated  by  some  even  for  the  elementary  school,  this 
last  advance  of  the  iconoclasts  has  not  yet  met  with  wide 
acceptance. 

Ill  I  have  left  room  for  only  one  sample  of  many  that 
might  be  quoted  of  Mr.  Tarver's  studies  of  children: 

Excessive  questioning  puzzles  a  child  ;  not  infrequently  the  question  sug- 
gests an  answer.  Some  children  cannot  distinguish  between  a  mental 
impression  thus  suggested  to  them  and  something  that  has  really  happened. 
When  a  child  thus  befogged  has  been  severely  punished  for  untruthfulness 
he  is  apt  to  give  the  matter  up,  and  decide  that,  as  he  has  been  punished  for 
telling  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  he 
says. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work — somewhat  desultory,  but  intensely  practical;  inge- 
nious, entertaining;  never  eloquent,  but  always  clear. 

William   H.   Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The   non-religion  of  the  future — From  the  French  of  M.  Guyau.     New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897,     xi,  543  p.     $3.00. 

The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God — By  Grant  Allen.     New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1897.     Ix,    447  p.     $3.00. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  from 
one  publishing  house  is  certainly  significant  as  showing  the 
lines  of  current  thought.  Parallel  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
documents  on  which  the  Christian  faith  claims  to  be  based, 
parallel  to  the  earnest,  painstaking  study  of  the  history  both 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  a 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  other  forms  of  religion  as 
related  to  Christianity.  A  new  branch  of  study,  assuming 
the  title  of  a  "  science,"  aims  to  deal  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gion as  a  part  of  human  culture.  From  the  standpoint  of 
education  this  phenomenon  is  important,  not  so  much  because 
a  new  study  is  seeking  a  place  in  the  curriculum  even  of  some 
secondary  schools  (in  Europe)  as  because  it  opens  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  place  of  Christianity,  or,  indeed,  of  any  religion 
in  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

The  position  defended  by  M.  Guyau  is  that  rehgion  is  a 
natural  social  phenomenon,  which  appears  very  early  in  the 
history  of  man  as  the  result  of  a  natural  need  and  a 
scientific  illusion;  which  passes  through  certain  well-defined 
stages;  and  which  finally  tends  slowly  to  disappear  with  the 
last  traces  of  the  illusion  that  gave  it  birth.  Some- 
times the  importance  of  religion  in  the  evolution  of  man  is 
fully  recognized  {e.  g.,  in  the  introduction);  generally,  in  the 
body  of  the  work  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hindered  the  normal  development  of  culture  (e.  g.,  p.  99, 
ff.).  The  author  discusses  the  genesis  of  religion  in  primitive 
societies  and  then  the  "dissolution  of  religion  "  in  existing  so- 
cieties. After  criticising  in  detail  the  "  idealist "  theory 
(p.  26,  ff.)  that  religion  originated  in  a  notion  of  the  infinite, 
and  also  the  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  religion  was  origin- 
ally a  worship  of  the  dead,  the  author  suggests  the  very  inter- 
esting view  that  early  religion  was  an  outgrowth  of  man's 
social  instinct.  The  discussion  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  many 
a  brilliant  apergu,  which  is  very  helpful  to  the  special  student; 
it  is  not,  however,  based  on  any  thorough  and  complete  mas- 
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tery  of  the  material,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  safe  guide  for  the 
general  reader. 

Under  the  heading,  the  Non-religion  of  the  future,  M.  Guyau 
discusses  the  theory  of  individualism  as  applied  to  religion — a 
theory  which,  elsewhere,  the  author  has  made  the  basis  of  a 
sytem  of  morals.  In  chapter  ii  he  points  out  how  associations 
for  intellectual  purposes,  for  moral  purposes,  and  for  aesthetic 
purposes  may  utilize  the  social  principle  which  has  been  con- 
secrated in  the  Church,  and  thus  may  fill  the  place  of  the 
Church  in  human  society.  The  real  substitute  for  religion, 
however,  is  philosophy,  and  faith  in  a  philosophic  system  is 
to  take  the  place  of  religious  faith.  The  new  faith  will  dif- 
fer from  the  old  in  that  it  is  to  be  a  purely  individual  matter; 
it  may  even  be  theistic,  though  the  author  considers  this  im- 
probable; but  it  will  still  be  individual,  i.  e.,  not  imposed  by 
an  outside  body,  like  the  Church;  and  it  will  be  scientific,  i.  e., 
based  on  reasoning  and  open  to  new  truth.  That  the  indi- 
vidual thinker  may  find  in  his  own  study  and  investigation  an 
interest  which  will,  in  large  measure,  take  the  place  of  re- 
ligious life,  is  shown,  I  believe,  by  abundant  examples  in  the 
faculties  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities.  That  in- 
tellectual or  moral  or  aesthetic  interests  can  really  usurp  the 
place  of  religion,  outside  a  very  limited  circle,  certainly 
remains  to  be  proved. 

The  excellence  of  the  book  consists  first  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  clearly  stated  a  problem  that  our  age  cannot  avoid; 
viz.:  Does  man  need  religion?  Th'is  problem  it  has  discussed 
on  many  sides;  and,  although  the  discussion  is  marred  by 
strong  bias  and  lacks  philosophical  power  at  times,  it  is 
illuminated  by  many  brilliant  suggestions.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  primarily  sociological  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  book  is,  I  trust,  the  harbinger  of  a  full  and  truly  criti- 
cal investigation  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Allen's  book  is  of  a  type  far  more  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader;  for  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  no 
new  theme  to  us.  Roughly  speaking,  the  first  part  of  the 
book  restates  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  in 
ancestor-worship ;  the  second  part  gives  Mr.  Frazer's  account 
of  the  slain  god,  but  modified  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
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theory  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Such  eclecticism  may  contain  the 
very  essence  of  truth,  as  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  it  does  in  this 
instance;  but  the  elaborate  apologia  in  the  preface  is  not  un- 
called for.  The  book  is  put  forward  as  the  mere  outline  of 
a  theory  which,  if  the  reading  public  votes  approval,  will  be 
farther  expanded  in  a  considerable  series  of  volumes.  In  the 
preface  it  is  farther  stated  that  the  author  is  indebted  for 
much  of  his  material  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Frazer.  This  indebtedness,  which  is  fully  acknowl- 
edged, is  so  apparent  that  the  reader  will  often  question  why 
Mr.  Allen  does  not  choose  other  examples  from  the  great 
mass  of  material  which,  Herodotus- wise,  he  frequently  states 
is  at  his  disposal. 

The  argument  with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  dead 
differs  from  Mr.  Spencer's  statement,  mainly  in  that  all  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  religious  practice  and  none  on  religious 
story.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  critical  study  of  myths  to 
shed  light  on  religion;  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  M.  Tiele, 
we  may  still  agree  with  most  recent  writers  that  mythology  is 
not  religion.  As  the  result  of  the  careful  separation  of  cultus 
and  mythology,  the  argument  is  pruned  of  many  strange  ele- 
ments that  occur  in  Mr.  Spencer's  account.  Again,  the  au- 
thor recognizes  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  all 
gods  as  once  ancestor-spirits;  for,  after  the  idea  of  gods  and 
of  worship  arose,  other  gods  were  doubtless  formed  by  an- 
alogy. The  rise  of  the  sacred  stone,  the  sacred  stake,  the 
sacred  tree,  is  very  fully  traced  from  objects  associated  with 
the  grave  to  the  developed  idol  and  grove.  Though  the 
statement  is  clear  and  interesting,  it  is  marred  at  times  by 
undue  schematism  {e.  g.,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  three  stages 
of  corpse-worship,  ghost-worship,  and  spirit-worship) ;  some- 
times the  argument  is  not  conclusive  (especially  in  regard  to 
the  connection  of  wells  and  rivers  with  the  grave),  and  at 
times  the  statements  are  too  universal  (e.  g.,  p.  91,  137,  353). 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  book  suffers  from  lack  of  per- 
spective. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  slain  god,  with  special  reference  to 
agricultural  worship,  the  author  considerably  modifies  both 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  that  of  Mr.  Frazer.     The  chap- 
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ter  on  the  manufacture  of  gods  by  killing  men,  in  order  that 
their  spirits  may  watch  over  a  building  or  a  town,  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  aim  of  the  whole  discussion  of  corn 
and  wine  gods  is  to  show  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  associated  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  are 
purely  a  syncretic  product  of  ideas  that  had  long  dominated 
the  religions  of  Mediterranean  peoples,  if  not  of  all  man- 
kind. It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  distorting  the  accounts 
and  explanations  of  rites  gathered  from  many  sources  when 
they  are  interpreted  from  this  standpoint,  which  is  certainly 
outside  the  circle  of  their  origin  if  indeed  it  is  not  entirely  for- 
eign to  them.  To  such  errors  every  hypothesis  is  liable. 
The  same  excuse  cannot  be  made  for  the  way  in  which  the 
author  deals  with  the  forces  directly  operating  on  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  and  certainly  not  for  his  treatment  of  early 
Christian  documents.  The  rough  and  ready  way  of  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  discreditable 
to  any  writer,  and  unpardonable  in  one  who  seriously  under- 
takes to  explain  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

The  one  topic  raised  by  both  these  volumes  relates  to  the 
question  whether  the  validity  of  religion  to-d^y  is  afifected  by 
its  origin.  M.  Guyau  holds  that,  because  religion  arose  in 
connection  with  an  illusion,  therefore  it  necessarily  remains 
an  illusion.  He  can  hardly  deny,  however,  that  early  art  and 
early  morals  were  in  like  manner  closely  associated  with  that 
conception  of  the  world  as  animated,  which  he  terms  an  illu- 
sion. All  of  our  civilization  would  seem  to  come  under  the 
same  condemnation,  if  such  a  thing  be  conceivable.  It 
has  long  been  recognized,  however,  that  the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  thought  is  in  no  way  affected  by  their  genesis;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  validity  of  religion  should  be  made  to 
depend  on  some  miraculous  origin. 

Arthur  Fairbanks 
Yale  University 


Field  work  in  nature  study — By   Wilbur    S.   Jackman.      Second   edition. 
Chicago  :  A.  Flanagan,  1897.     129  p.     50  cents. 

Any  scientific  and  rational  series  of  suggestions  that  will 
aid  in  making  our  common-school  nature  work  savor  more  of 
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the  fields  and  life,  and  less  of  the  laboratory  and  "  dead 
things,"  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  host  of  courses  and 
treatises  that  already  exist  in  this  division  of  education.  The 
author  is  well  known  for  his  enclycopedic  Nature  study  for 
the  common  schools  and  other  similar  works,  and  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  general  teacher.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  in  hand  Mr.  Jackman  took  a  great  step  forward,  for  he 
then  decided  no  longer  to  divide  the  indivisible  unity  of  na- 
ture into  monthly  stints,  but  to  treat  the  separate  sciences  as 
wholes,  leaving  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  daily  or  monthly 
stopping  places. 

The  new  book  differs  from  the  first  edition  in  the  addition 
of  seventy  pages  devoted  to  The  Story  of  a  River  Valley,  and 
The  Story  of  a  Clifif.  In  these  two  chapters  the  author  ap- 
plies to  the  basin  of  the  Monongahela,  and  to  a  clifif  in  the 
Coal  Area  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  principles  and 
suggestions  outlined  in  the  chapters  of  questions  on  the  same 
topic  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  story  of  the  work 
of  a  river  from  source  to  large  stream,  is  told  by  word  and 
illustration.  Everywhere  the  relation  of  man  and  life  to  the 
physical  features  is  emphasized  strongly  and  well.  The  illus- 
trations are  well  selected  and  as  well  executed  as  the  process 
employed  will  allow.  They  add  greatly  to  the  neat  and  at- 
tractive appearance  of  the  book,  and  have  a  greater  value  in 
that  the  stream  chosen  for  representation  is  a  type  stream, 
and  hence  the  pictures  can  be  used  apart  from  the  text.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  used  his  terminology 
with  more  care ;  for,  in  Figures  6,  7,  and  8,  he  speaks  as  if  the 
spring,  rather  than  the  rivulet  issuing  from  the  spring,  formed 
the  relief  of  the  country.  The  illustrations  of  the  economic 
relations  of  man  to  the  earth  are  timely  additions  to  the  pic- 
torial aids  at  the  service  of  the  common-school  teachers. 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  on  the  river  valley,  de- 
voted to  the  social  conditions  of  man  in  the  Monongahela 
Basin,  though  suggestive  to  the  adult,  are  a  little  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  child,  who  would  appreciate  and  gain 
profit  from  the  earlier  parts  of  the  chapter. 

Such  a  treatment  of  certain  aspects  of  nature  as  this  is 
capable  of  doing  much  to  ofifset  the  evil  influences  of  general- 
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ized  nature  study,  where  the  pupil  is  taught,  or,  indeed, 
ordered,  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  its  life, 
without  understanding  the  relations  of  part  to  part,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  whole.  The  author  could  have  made  the  sec- 
ond edition  a  still  greater  improvement  over  the  first  if  he  had 
rearranged  and  amplified  the  questions  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book,  so  that  even  the  imitating  teacher  could  follow  a 
logical  order,  and  if  he  had  amplified  the  bibliography  so  as 
to  include  several  new  and  valuable  books  of  the  last  year  or 
two.  Finally  it  must  be  said  that,  in  this  book,  the  common- 
school  teacher  in  the  country  will  find  a  valuable  vade  niecum 
for  out-of-door  work,  capable  of  application  over  great  areas, 
and  the  city  teacher  can,  through  its  illustrations,  bring  out- 
of-doors  indoors  better  than  through  any  similar  book  with 

which  I  am  familiar. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


The  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon — Edited  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1897.  325  p. 
$1.25. 

It  is  likely  that  this  modest  edition  will  be  very  welcome, 
not  only  to  instructors  in  schools,  but  to  those  college  teach- 
ers who  find  that  they  must,  with  students  unevenly  prepared, 
pursue  a  gentle  and  prosaic  path  to  the  higher  Greek  litera- 
ture. With  the  help  of  a  little  Herodotus  and  a  peep  at  Lay- 
ard  and  Rawlinson,  the  hero  of  Xenophon's  romance,  whom 
Lucian  chose  to  put  in  the  ranking  throne  above  Alexander 
and  Hannibal,  may  be  made  very  attractive  to  boys. 

The  original  text  of  Xenophon  is  cut  down  about  one-half, 
but  apparently  without  mutilation;  the  residue  has  been 
rearranged  in  seven  chapters,  so  that  we  have  a  nearly 
continuous  narrative.  Probably  the  interest  to  the  reader 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  omission  of  the  more  pedestrian 
parts  of  the  original.  In  a  beautifully  printed  volume  of  325 
pages  Mr.  Gleason  supplies  us  with  200  pages  of  text,  35  of 
terse  and  businesslike  notes,  and  a  full  vocabulary;  the  latter 
a  highly  desirable  feature  in  a  working  edition.  The  preface 
occupies  a  scant  page,  and  all  collateral  information  is  left  to 
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the  teacher  and  books  of  reference — of  which  a  brief  Hst 
might  well  have  been  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  edition  marks  a  reaction — which 
will  be  welcome  to  many  teachers — from  the  extreme  Teu- 
tonic style  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years.  In  that  style 
the  text  comes  to  us  surrounded  and  invested  with  introduc- 
tions biographical  and  historical,  legal  or  archaeological;  with 
ponderous  notes  and  critical  appendices.  Most  students 
utterly  disregard  these,  save  under  compulsion,  and,  though 
these  things  exploit  the  pains  of  the  editor,  they  are  often  but 
an  invention  of    the  adversary  to  the  indolent  instructor. 

Nowadays,  almost  every  teacher  and  pupil  can  get  at  suffi- 
cient information  from  outside  sources,  and  the  pupil  espe- 
cially must  be  led  to  think  that  "  the  text's  the  thing."  In 
this  book  we  must  honor  the  editor  the  more  for  his  self- 
effacement. 

There  is  one  slight  feature  of  the  book  which  may  further 
be  mentioned,  with  an  apology  to  the  living — the  collection 
of  works  advertised  on  the  last  pages  illustrates  very  well  the 
history  of  classical  editing  during  the  present  century. 

Walter  R.  Bridgman 

Lake  Forest  University 


NOTES  ON    NEW    BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended   critical   notice  hereafter 

The  Bible  story,  by  Bennett  and  Adeney,  is  a  more  than 
usually  successful  paraphrase  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  language  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children  about 
twelve  years  of  age  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1898.      404   p.      $1.50). Professor   Kellerman   of   Ohio 

State  University  has  published  an  elementary  botany  that  is 
simple,  clear,  and  free  from  the  burden  of  unnecessary  tech- 
nical terms  (Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother,  1898.     300 

p.     90  cents). The  literature  of  sociology  is  the  most 

ambitious  of  our  time,  and  in  not  a  few  respects  the  most  dis- 
appointing. Outlines  of  sociology,  by  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  ap- 
peals to  us  as  the  most  satisfactory  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  may  safely  be  recommended 
to  students  and  general  readers  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
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Company,  1898.     301  p.     $2.00). Technical  correctness 

of  speech  is  very  close  to  insufferable  pedantry,  as  the  inter- 
esting and  often  amusing  discussions  in  Mr,  Williams's  Some 
questions  of  good  English  abundantly  prove  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  233  p.  $1.75). A  good  working  collec- 
tion of  sources  for  the  study  of  United  States  history  has  been 
provided  by  Prof.  Macdonald  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Select 
documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  1776- 
1861  (New  York:  the  Macmillan  Company,  1898.     465  p. 

$2.25). In  the  Ethical  Library  there  are  two  new  and 

useful  volumes.  Teaching  of  morality  in  the  family  and  the 
school,  by  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  and  Practical  ethics,  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Sidgwick  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  (New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company,    1897.     146    p.     $1.25; 

1898,  260  p.  $1.50). Although  I.  N.  Stewart's  Handbook 

for  teachers  has  been  published  for  some  time,  it  has  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  that  it  deserves.  There  is  a  direct  sim- 
plicity and  robust  manliness  about  it,  that  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent book  for  elementary  teachers  to  study  and  to  refer  to 
(Madison,  Wis.:  Midland  PubHshing  Co.,  1898.  235  p. 
$1.00). One  of  the  best  and  most  scholarly  pieces  of  edit- 
ing in  the  field  of  modern-language  instruction  that  has  ap- 
peared for  some  time  is  Voltaire's  prose,  selected  and  pub- 
lished with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Cohn  and 
Dr.  Woodward  of  Columbia  University  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1897.  xxv  +  454  p.  $i-5o)- Pro- 
fessor Dunning  of  Columbia  University  has  collected  several 
papers  in  a  volume  entitled  Essays  on  the  civil  war  and  recon- 
struction that  bring  fresh  material  and  a  judicial  method  to 
the  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
disputed  epochs  in  American  history  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,    1898.     viii   +   376  p.     2.00). In   the 

series  known  as  the  Modern  Reader's  Bible,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  latest  vol- 
ume to  appear  is  St.  Matthezv  and  St.  Mark  and  the  General 
Epistles.  The  introductory  matter  and  the  annotations  illus- 
trate Professor  Moulton's  well-known  method,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  of  immense  assistance  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  as 
literature    (New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company,    1898. 
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xxxi   +   299   p.     50   cents). There   is   a  good   deal   of 

material  in  Peterson's  Inductive  studies  in  Browning  that  will 
be  found  useful  by  class  teachers  as  well  as  by  individual  stu- 
dents of  this  author   (Lincoln,   Neb.:  J.   H.   Miller,    1898. 

144  p.     85  cents). The  first  part  of  the  new  Polychrome 

Bible  to  reach  us  is  the  Book  of  Judges,  edited  by  Professor 
Moore  of  Andover.  This  extraordinary  and  most  interest- 
ing undertaking  is  certain  to  raise  the  study  of  the  Bible  to 
a  new  plane  of  effectiveness  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1898.  97  p.  $1.25). All  lovers  of  poetry  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Hiram  Corson  of  Cornell  for  his 
Selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  tales.  They  com- 
prise several  of  the  best  tales,  given  in  full,  and  the 
most  poetical  parts  from  the  others.  The  introduc- 
tion and  glossary  give  just  enough  information  about 
archaic  forms  and  words  to  render  Chaucer  easy  read- 
ing, even  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  Old 
English  (New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1896.  P.  liv,  277.  90  cents). The  easy  primer  pre- 
sents a  good  combination  of  the  word  and  sentence  methods 
of  teaching  reading.  Supplementary  phonic  drill  by  the 
teacher  is  presupposed  (Boston:  The  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, 1896.     109  p.    24  cents). The  series  entitled  Crosse 

Erzieher,  edited  by  Dr.  von  Sallwiirk  of  Carlsruhe,  bids  fair 
to  be  useful  to  teachers.  The  series  is  planned  after  the 
Great  Educators  Series,  published  by  the  Scribners;  but  the 
first  volume,  Pestaloszi,  by  the  editor,  is  neither  so  well  writ- 
ten nor  so  attractively  printed  as  are  the  volumes  in  the 
American  series.  The  book  is  almost  wholly  biographical, 
explanation  and  criticism  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  (Leip- 
zig: R.  Voightlander,  1897.     105  p.     i  M.  60  pf.). Fra- 

zer's  Literary  history  of  India  is  an  intelligible  as  well  as 
scholarly  review  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  great  Indian 
people  from  the  earliest  times  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons,  1898.     470  p.     $4.00). The  volume  entitled 

Progress  in  zvomen's  education  is  the  report  of  the  education 
section  of  the  Victorian  Era  Exhibition,  and  of  course  deals 
with  the  British  Empire  only.  The  several  papers  are  on  the 
whole  very  striking,  and  the  book  itself  is  of  value  as  a  work 
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of  permanent  reference  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1898.  370  p.  $2.00). Turgot's  Reflections  on 

the  formation  and  the  distribution  of  riches  constitutes  the  latest 
volume  in  the  Economic  Classics,  edited  by  Professor  Ashley 
of  Harvard  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.   112 

p.     75  cents). Stories  from  the  classic  literature  of  many 

nations,  edited  by  Bertha  Palmer,  is  a  decidedly  valuable  book 
for  teachers.  The  selections  are  capitally  made,  and  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  but  unfamiliar  material  is  made  available 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.    297  p.    $1.25), 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  is  of  itself  enough 

to  commend  his  Hints  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  choice  of 
geographical  hooks  for  reference  and  reading.  The.  lists  of 
books  have  an  unduly  British  complexion  to  be  either  full 
or  of  the  highest  value,  and  we  note  not  a  few  omissions. 
Among  them  are  the  excellent  writings  of  an  American  geog- 
rapher, Mr.  Redway  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1897.  142  p.  $1.25). Another  contribu- 
tion to  Herbartian  literature  is  an  English  translation  of  Her- 
bart's  Application  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  education,  by 
Miss  Mulliner  of  Cheltenham  College  for,  not  women, 
but,  "  ladies,"  we  regret  to  say.  In  our  judgment  Herbart 
has  yielded  up  whatever  stimulus  his  writings  contained,  and 
more  is  now  to  be  had  from  the  writings  of  his  American 
quasi-followers  than  from  himself  (New  York:  Imported  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   1898.     231   p.     $1.50). Stories 

of  Pennsylvania,  by  Professors  Walton  and  Brumbaugh,  is  an 
unusually  attractive  and  interesting  reading  book  for  schools. 
The  four  constituent  elements  of  Pennsylvania  population — 
Quaker,  German,  Moravian,  Scotch-Irish — are  all  repre- 
sented. The  frontispiece  is  a  very  striking,  yet  unfamiliar, 
portrait  of  William  Penn  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1898.     300  p.     60  cents). Recent  numbers  of  the  excel' 

lent,  and  very  inexpensive.  Standard  Literature  Series  are 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  grandfather,  and  Cooper's  Water  witch  and 
The  last  of  the  Mohicans  (New  York:  University  Publishing 

Co.,  1898.     Limited  subscription.     $1.75). Henderson's 

Practical  electricity  and  magnetism  is  a  very  complete  but 
rather  difficult  text-book  of  the  subject  (London  and  New 
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York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1898.     389  p.     $2.00). 

Two  little  books  on  German  that  may  be  commended  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  thoroughly  practical  character  are  Schra- 
kamp's  German  grammatical  drill  and  Exercises  in  conversa- 
tional German  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.     168  p. 

65  cents;    107  p.     55  cents). In  Quintilian  als  Didaktiker, 

Dr.  August  Messer  of  Giessen  has  made  a  scholarly  study  of 
the  influence  of  Quintilian,  particularly  on  the  humanistic 
movement  (Leipzig:  Gustav  Fock,  1897.  136  p.  2  M.  80  pf.). 
An  admirably  done  reading-book  on  The  animal  zvorld,  by 
Frank  Vincent,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Appletons'  Home 
Reading  Books  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.     240 

p.     60  cents). Professor  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  has 

written  an  Introduction  to  an  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
progress,  abridged  for  young  readers,  that  is  deserving  of 
wide  use  (New  York:  University  Publishing  Co.,  1898.     93 

p.     30  cents). The  Story  of  ^neas,  told  by  M.  Clarke, 

and  beautifully  illustrated,  has  just  been  added  to  the  Eclectic 
School   Reading  Series  (New  York:  American   Book  Co., 

1898.     203  p.     45  cents). The  story-teller's  art,  by  Miss 

Dye  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  is  the  result  of  conscien- 
tious and  thoughtful  classroom  teaching  in  our  department  of 
literature.  If  not  taken  for  more  than  it  pretends  to  be,  it 
will  be  found  suggestive  and  helpful  by  high-school  teachers 
of  literature  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898.    vi,  90  p.    55  cents). 

A  model  elementary  text-book,  both  in  content  and  in 

form,  is  A  brief  German  grammar  by  Professors  Edgren  and 
Fossler  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1898.     181  p.     75 

cents). Of  all   the   elementary   manuals   of   psychology, 

good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  have  been  written  with  a  view 
to  being  helpful  to  teachers,  there  is  probably  none  better 
than  Gordy's  Nezv  psychology.  It  is  simple,  clear,  practical; 
it  correctly  apprehends  the  relations  that  exist  between  psy- 
chology and  education;  it  is  not  doctrinaire.  It  abounds  in 
excellent  obiter  dicta  (New   York:  Hinds   &   Noble,    1898. 

402  p.     $1.25). Wenley's  Preparation  for  Christianity  in 

the  ancient  world  is  a  scholarly  interpretation,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  of  the  philosophy  of  Greek  and  Jewish  history 
(New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1898.  194  p.  75 
cents). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

It  is  of  course  highly  problematical  as  to  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  upon  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  July.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of 
teachers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such  an  impressive 
mobilization  of  the  forces  that  make  for  peace  and  civilization 
will  be  in  significant  contrast  to  the  barbarous  and  artifi- 
cially stimulated  w^ar  spirit  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
country.  If  it  shall  be  the  verdict  of  history  that  the  United 
States  of  America  closed  the  nineteenth  century  by  waging  a 
preventable  war,  we  may  well  hang  our  heads  in  deepest 
shame.  The  shocking  recklessness  of  speech  of  many  public 
men  in  high  station,  and  the  wicked  sensationalism  of  a  de- 
bauched and  debauching  press,  are  enough  to  make  a 
patriotic  and  intelligent  American  stand  aghast.  We 
are  now  paying  in  part  the  penalty  of  feeding  the  popular 
imagination  for  a  generation  past  upon  detailed  accounts  of 
prize-fights,  brawls,  murders,  and  other  crimes  of  violence. 
The  sleeping  brute  spirit,  which  no  civilization  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering,  is  aroused,  and  amid  scenes  and  inci- 
dents that  are  a  disgrace  to  any  form  of  government,  our 
national  legislature  has  said  and  done  what  it  could  to  make 
honorable  peace  impossible. 

It  is  events  like  these  that  give  our  optimism  pause.  The 
schoolmaster  may  well  ask  himself  whether  our  boasted  and 
lavishly  endowed  popular  education  is  really  educating.  A 
never-absent  mark  of  education  is  reasonableness,  the  one 
quality  that  for  the  time  being  seems  to  have  deserted  a 
large  portion  of  our  people.  But  we  dare  not  despair;  the 
teachers  must  save  this  country  for  freedom  and  for  civiliza- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century,  despite  itself.  They  can  do  this, 
and  can  only  do  it,  by  means  of  instruction  that  is  truly  edu- 
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cative,  that  talks  less  of  rights  and  more  of  duties,  and  that 
pK)ints  out  the  solemn  hush  as  well  as  the  loud  huzza  that  is 
implied  in  the  word  patriotism. 


The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  voting  an 
annual  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  two  years,  without  conditions,  re- 
lieves for  the  time  being  the  embarrassment  from  which  that 
university  has  been  suflfering.  The  first  step  having  been 
thus  taken,  perhaps  subsequent  ones  may  be  more  easy.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  policy  if  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
constitute  the  Johns  Hopkins  its  State  university  and  desig- 
nate it  as  such.  The  labors  of  the  teachers  and  students  at 
Ann  Arbor  for  the  past  half  century  have  made  the  name  of 
Michigan  well  and  honorably  known  everywhere.  Maryland 
may  well  follow  so  illustrious  an  example,  and  lead  the  way 
in  teaching  the  commonwealths  of  the  North  and  East  a  les- 
son that  they  have  not  yet  learned — the  stimulating  and 
democratizing  effect  of  a  State  university  holding  organic 
relations  to  the  public-school  system.  In  Maryland  this  could 
be  readily  brought  about  without  in  any  way  obscuring  the 
fame  of  Johns  Hopkins  himself  and  without  in  any  way  re- 
stricting the  university's  autonomy. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jastrow  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  we  reprint  below  a  discussion  of  child-study  from 
Titchener's  Primer  of  psychology.  While  the  writer  shows,  as 
we  think,  no  just  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  content  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  addition  uses  the — to  us — abhorrent  and  deter- 
rent word  "  pedagogy,"  yet  his  discussion  of  child-study  will 
be  found  interesting  and  suggestive,  particularly  by  those 
who  have  read  Professor  Miinsterberg's  Atlantic  monthly 
article. 

The  problem  of  pedagogy  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  forms  of  education. 
Such  rules  may  be  derived  from  two  sources :  from  the  history  of  education 
and  from  child-study.  The  history  of  education  shows  what  rules  have 
been  successfully,  and  what  unsuccessfully  followed,  at  different  periods  and 
under  various  conditions ;  child-study  should  show,  in  general  outline,  the 
relation  that  the  child  mind  bears  to  the  adult  mind,  and  should  therefore 
assist  the  adult  educator  to  deal  with  child  pupils. 
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Logic,  ethics,  and  pedagogy  have,  then,  this  much  in  common,  that  all 
three  are  normative  disciplines ;  their  task  is  to  lay  down  rules,  to  prescribe 
norms  of  action.  Logic  has  made  most  progress ;  ethics  is  still  denied  the 
name  of  science  by  some  authors  ;  pedagogy  is  only  gradually  approximating 
to  scientific  accuracy. 

Pedagogy  is  sometimes  defined,  in  round  terms,  as  an  "  applied  child 
psychology."  The  definition  is  incomplete,  since  it  makes  no  reference  to 
the  historical  study  of  education.  Even  when  this  omission  is  supplied, 
however,  it  is  liable  to  misunderstanding.  In  the  first  place,  the  abstract 
"  child  "  of  psychology  does  not  exist  for  education  :  the  teacher  has  to  face, 
not  the  "  child,"  but  real  children,  Katie  Jones  and  Tommy  Smith.  Pys- 
chology  cannot  deal  with  Jones-ness  and  Smith-ness,  but  only  with  child- 
ness. Science,  indeed,  can  never  be  "applied  "  offhand;  inventors  tell  us 
that  no  machine,  however  careful  its  theoretical  planning  may  have  been, 
will  "  work  "  upon  its  first  construction;  all  sorts  of  unforeseen  disturbances 
occur  when  the  theory  is  translated  into  bits  of  metal.  And  if  this  is  true 
of  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  world  of  mind. 

The  author  of  a  recent  psychological  text-book,  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
attention  is  intermittent,  declares  that  "  in  learning  anything  by  heart,  we 
learn  best  'by  spurts.'  "  Yet  experiment  has  shown  that  we  learn  best  by 
reading  the  passages  through  steadily,  again  and  again,  from  end  to  end,  as 
if  the  attention  were  continuous  !  So  complex  are  the  conditions  that  deter- 
mine a  particular  result,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  travel  from  theory  to  appli- 
cation, even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  science. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  a  number  of  children 
together,  with  a  class.  Now  the  "  abstract  "  child  of  psychology  is  an  in- 
dividual child — just  as  the  abstract  adult  mind  that  we  have  discussed  in 
this  book  is  an  individual  mind.  And  it  is  impossible  to  pass,  at  one  step, 
from  the  individual  child  of  psychology  to  the  classroom  child — the  "  aver- 
age "  or  social  child — of  pedagogy. 

We  may,  perhaps,  say  that  child  psychology  stands  to  education  as  an- 
alytical mechanics  stands  to  carpentering.  The  more  mechanics  the  car- 
penter knows,  the  more  intelligently  will  he  work,  and  the  readier  will  he  be 
when  emergencies  arise  and  he  is  called  upon  to  travel  outside  of  his  routine 
employments.  But  he  has  to  translate  his  mechanics  into  terms  of  wood 
(the  abstract  becomes  the  real  child),  and  his  woodwork  is  limited  by  the 
needs  of  house  building  and  furnishing  (the  child  must  be  taught  in  class). 
Moreover,  he  learns  in  the  workshop  tricks  of  his  trade  (history  of  educa- 
tion), which  on  ordinary  occasions  are  of  more  direct  service  to  him  than  his 
theoretical  study. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  child-study,  when  it  has  become  a  science, — when, 
i.  e.,  it  stands  as  the  counterpart  of  adult  psychology,  and  its  conclusions 
tally  throughout  with  the  results  of  experimental  introspection, — will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  two  sources  from  which  the  teacher  may  derive  his  norms  of 
education  ;  and  the  more  gifted  the  teacher,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit 
obtained.  The  road  that  leads  from  theory  to  practice  must  always  be  long 
and  arduous.  But  those  who  are  seeking  to  further  the  cause  of  education 
by  the  way  of  child-study  may  hold  fast  to  this  hope  :  that  just  because  the 
road  is  difficult,  and  just  because  the  end  is  reached  only  by  the  chosen  few. 
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the  reformation  when  it  does  come  will  be  a  reformation  worth  the  accom- 
plishing— a  reformation  whose  effects  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
misdirection  of  energy  that  marks  a  period  of  unschooled  enthusiasm. 


The  field  of  education,  like  that  of  journalism  and  like 
the  world  at  large,  is  not  without  its  Peril  jatine.  On  diverse 
occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  this  "  yellowness  "  has 
turned  itself  against  one  prominent  educational  worker  after 
another,  always  with  the  same  result.  The  more  the  abuse, 
the  greater  the  respect  in  which  the  man  assaulted  has  been 
held  by  his  colleagues.  We  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
cases  of  Superintendent  Gilbert  of  Newark  and  Superinten- 
dent Greenwood  of  Kansas  City.  Neither  needs  indorsement 
by  anyone  to  make  his  professional  standing  secure.  Neither 
can  be  in  the  least  harmed  by  the  billingsgate  that  has  been 
hurled  at  him.  In  Kansas  City,  where  a  combination  of  dis- 
loyal teachers  and  sensational  journalism  did  what  it  could  to 
limit  Mr.  Greenwood's  usefulness  and  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  school  system,  the  citizens  have  just  re-elected,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one,  the  two  members  of  the  school  board  who 
have  so  faithfully  supported  Mr.  Greenwood  in  his  recent 
controversies.  We  trust  that  this  emphatic  vote  will  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance. 


The  acceptance  by  President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  of 
the  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  of  great  significance.  The  educational  forces  of  the 
Empire  State  gain  a  i>owerful  addition,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation as  a  university  subject  of  study  takes  another  long 
stride  forward.  The  four  New  York  State  universities — 
Columbia,  Cornell,  New  York,  and  Syracuse — are  now  doing 
more  for  the  study  of  education  and  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  than  any  other  institutions  in  the  world,  and 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  established  a  year  ago  a  Public  School 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  intelligent 
co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  its  officers 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  already  apparent. 
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All  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  how 
successful  Secretary  Shepard  has  been  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  invaluable  volume  of  Proceedings  each  year 
since  he  took  office.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  we  think, 
that  the  later  volumes  are  better  made  than  the  earlier  ones, 
despite  the  great  reduction  in  average  cost. 


Congress  of  Education,  Chicago,  1893 

Asbury  Park,   1894.    

Denver,   1895   

Buffalo,   1896 

Milwaukee,  1897 
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A  curiously  effective  impasse  has  been  reached  in  the  educa- 
tional administration  of  New  York.  Whether  from  convic- 
tion or  by  oversight  or  for  mischief,  the  four  positions  of 
examiners  have  been  placed  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners in  the  competitive  schedule.  This  means  that  the 
men  who  are  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent, so  far  as  one  important  part  of  his  work  is  concerned, 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  competitive 
test.  We  have  previously  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expressed  our  opinion  of  the  folly  and  futility  of  extending 
competitive  examinations  to  educational  positions,  particu- 
larly to  positions  of  a  high  order  of  responsibility;  but  noth- 
ing quite  so  absurd  as  this  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  The 
result  is  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  taken  no  steps  to 
obtain  or  to  nominate  examiners,  and  this  branch  of  his  work 
is  still  unorganized.  In  the  end  we  feel  sure  that  wiser  coun- 
sels must  prevail  and  that  these  vitally  important  positions 
will  be  treated  as  professional,  not  as  clerical. 


We  observe  with  pleasure  that  both  Intelligence  and  the 
Public  School  Jonrnul  take  the  same  ground  as  this  Review 
in  deprecating  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
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intendence  into  a  general  educational  debating  society  in 
which  the  reading  of  set  speeches  makes  real  debate  impos- 
sible. We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  proper  mode  of  escape 
from  this  condition  is  not  to  enter  into  the  field  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education  or  that  of  the  Herbart  Society,  but  to  deal 
with  those  problems  of  supervision  and  administration  with 
which  school  superintendents  are  primarily  concerned  and  on 
which  they  need  all  the  light  that  study,  experience,  and  frank 
discussion  can  throw.  That  this  end  would  be  served  by 
meeting  regularly  in  one  place — Washington,  for  example — 
and  by  making  no  effort  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of 
others  than  students  of  administration  and  supervision,  we 
are  firmly  convinced. 


Those  public-spirited  citizens  of  Buffalo  who  organized 
a  School  Association,  and  after  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion published  an  extended  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  set  an  excellent  example  and  one  that 
should  be  widely  followed.  The  report  itself  will  be  found 
full  of  information  and  suggestion  for  similar  bodies  in  other 
cities. 


